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Mr. Taytor had the good fortune to have lived out a long life in 
close intimacy with many of the most distinguished men of the last 
half century. His acquaintance seems to have been unlimited, and 
happily his taste and his power of observation have enabled him to 
accumulate a treasure of facts and anecdotes of the most interesting 
nature, respecting men whose history will ever be an object of deep 
concern to their country. Mr. Taylor has had the discretion to say 
but little comparatively of himself. An author who has no more 
exalted claim to the privilege of immortality than what he derives 
from having given birth to a very tolerable farce, could scarcely, under 
any circumstances, be heguiled into such a folly as the publication 
of two thick volumes, devoted chiefly to his own concerns. Hence . 
Mr. Taylor has rather misnamed the work before us, since it really t 
may pretend to the rank of being a curious series of illustrations, 


which serves to throw considerable light on some of the great K 
events, as well as on the characters of the most eminent personages (ee 
of our time. } 


The name of Taylor has been for many years identified in this 
country with a reputation for extraordinary skill in the management 
of the diseases affecting the eye. It is not quite half a century 
ago since the medical knowledge of the profession in London was it 
at so low an ebb, that a German baron was under the necessity of & 
making a periodical visit to our shores, in order to afford, by his 
extensive sola aa and his dexterity, that relief which no native 
pPrecian could bestow. The first individual who appears to have 
een stimulated to the ambition of wiping off so great a disgrace 
to the national character, as was implied in the annual ig 
ance of the foreigner, was a spirited ancestor of Mr. Taylor. This 
gentleman having been carefully educated, applied himself with so 


much success to the treatment of the diseases of the eye, that he 
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very speedily put an end to the migratory habits of the Baron, and 
po a by his’ skill such a degree ot reputation, as to suggest the 
propriety of endeavouring to keep up a succession of oculists in the 
family of Taylor. ‘The consequence was, that the father of the 
yresent author, and subsequently he himself, followed the same pro- 
Sens and the latter, it appears, held for several years the 
honourable office of oculist to the last Prince of Wales. The Che- 
valier (for such was the title of the ancestor alluded to) seems to 
have raised as much admiration for his abilities as a writer, as he 
had already obtained by his dexterity as a surgeon ; he wrote no 
less than forty tracts on the interesting branch of the healing art 
to which he had devoted his talents. The father of Mr. Taylor is 
represented, with a very amiable and justifiable bias on the part of 
the son, as outstripping in his practice the most meritorious of the 
triumphs which were achieved by his predecessors. This gentle- 
man was a pupil of the celebrated Cheselden, and performed a great 
many operations, of which an accurate catalogue seems to have 
been preserved by the author. 

We have mentioned that Mr. Taylor, the present writer, was 
appointed oculist to the Prince of Wales. This dignity was con- 
ferred on him in the year 1789, and in the following year he was 
made oculist to George the Third. This office he he d up to the 
death of that ents and was continued in the possession of it 
by his late majesty George the Fourth. So that when we shall see 
Mr. Taylor by and by, devoting himself to pursuits of a nature 
the most remote from the duties of his situation, we shall feel not a 
little surprized how he could have combined such a number of dis- 
cordant elements in his own person. 

Mr. Taylor tells us that he found his profession unproductive, and 
was induced to adopt, as he thought, “ a shorter and more probable 
path” to riches, by turning to literary pursuits, but particularly to 
the public press. ‘To this favourite pursuit he remained steadfast, 
making use of the opportunities of studying men and manners, 
which his situation now plentifully afforded him. He mixed in 
politics, lived amongst the clubs, and varied his recreations by 
patronizing promising actors. Of his own career, subsequently to 
relinquishing his profession, he scarcely allows himself to say 
a word ; and, after disposing of his family in a few short chapters, 
we find him deliberately yielding up the remainder of the two 
volumes to the miscellaneous host of acquaintances whom he had 
known during a protracted life. In looking over the list of individuals 
of whom Mr. Taylor makes mention, and of whom he speaks on 
personal knowledge, we cannot detect the omission almost of 4 
single name that has appeared in the newspapers at any time for the 
last fifty years. Here is a fantastic group of statesmen and 
players, painters and lawyers, doctors and poets, each, however, 
in his own true costume, and maintaining with extraordinary fidelity 
his genuine character. Mr. Taylor seems to have had an exceed- 
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ingly happy faculty of seizing and eres the strange and way- 


ward peculiarities of those who were remarkable for any: his anec- 
dotes, numerous as they are, bear all the stamp of authenticity, and 
no one of common observation can peruse these pleasant reminis- 
cences without being struck with the innate otheiee which they 
contain, of being immediately derived from real life. 

One of those early acquaintances, whom Mr. Taylor presents to 
us under the most interesting circumstances, is Dr. Monsey, a phy- 
sician celebrated for his talents and his eccentricities. Monsey, 
it seems, was fond of punning, a contemptible habit for which he 
had acquired at we re name is manners were exceedingly coarse, 
and his temper morose, but withal he had great good nature, was 
sincere and learned. Perhaps his character cannot be better illus- 
trated than by an account of his first introduction to Garrick, 
which Mr. Taylor declares he received from Garrick himself: 


‘The great actor being one day in the court at the Old Bailey, he 
heard a gentleman request a man who stood before him to move a little on 
one side, that he might have an opportunity of seeing the bench; the man, 
however, a stout fellow, obstinately retained his station. The gentleman 
repeated his request, but the fellow continued inflexible. At length the 
gentleman, in a tone somewhat louder than a whisper said, ‘ If I were 
not a coward, I would give you a blow even in the court.” ‘lhe oddity of 
the declaration induced Garrick to think he must be a singular character, 
and he felt a wish to be acquainted with him, which desire increased when 
he knew that the gentleman was Dr. Monsey, of whom he had often heard 
but never seen.* Garrick therefore contrived to get introduced to the 
doctor, and for many years a close intimacy subsisted between them.’—p. 83. 


Monsey took a pride in shewing the great contempt he enter- 
tained for the prejudices of mankind. He particularly manifested 
this disposition shortly before his death, having by his will left his 
body for dissection. He could not be brought to give his consent 
tofuneral honours, and exacted from his daughter a solemn promise 
in his last hours that she would not interfere with the arrangement 
which he had made with Mr. Thompson Forster, the surgeon, for the 
disposal of his body, conceiving that whenever it was dissected by 
that gentleman, something might occur for the illustration and 
advancement of anatomy. ‘ What can it signify to me,’ said he, 
‘whether my carcass is cut up by the knife of a surgeon, or the 
tooth of a worm? He had a large box in his chambers at Chelsea, 
full of air-holes, for the purpose of carrying his pea to Mr. Forster, 
in case he should be in a trance when supposed to be dead. It was 
provided with poles, like a sedan-chair. e was accustomed to say 
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‘* This circumstance is differently stated in a memoir of the doctor in the 
European Magazine of 1789, as having happened at the theatre, but I 
recollect Monsey’s account precisely.’ 
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that he should die, as his father did, without any real or nominal 
complaint, and go out like the snuff of a candle ; generally adding, 
‘ | wish I were dead, but, like all fools and all wits, I am afraid to 
die.’ He exacted another promise from his daughter, importing 
that after his death she should not live within a certain distance of 
London, conceiving that she might be tempted to launch into 
expense beyond her income. 

Rather too many of the pages in these volumes are dedicated to 
very uninteresting anecdotes of very uninteresting persons, such as 
players of fourth and fifth rate quality, who never were heard of 
before, and who never, in all probability, will be mentioned again. 
We find an occasional notice, indeed, of some of the great statesmen 
of the time, whom Mr. ‘l'aylor saw on some public occasion ; but 
his peculiar political notions too often lead his judgment astray in 
his estimate of the merits of eminent men, and the display of some 
little rancour against those who were of a contrary opinion to him- 
self, gives to Mr. Taylor’s notices of these personages a disagreeable 
feature, which immediately forces us to direct our attention to some 
other portions of his volumes. The character of Edmund Burke 
meets with an uncompromising critic in Mr. Taylor, and Curran, 
when he met him, excited his disgust. John Wilkes comes in for a 
share of the writer’s gall ; and indeed no politician that has had the 
misfortune to be opposed in opinion to Mr. Taylor receives common 


justice from his hands. A long account of Arthur Murphy and 
other men of the same stamp, men who now interest the world 
upon a very small scale indeed, is supplied in this work. We can 
find nothing of interest in these descriptions, and we are obliged to 
go over a considerable — before we can discover much that pro- 


mises to repay the trouble of a perusal. The rambling manner in 
which the anecdotes are given, the total contempt which Mr. Taylor 
has shown for the laws of chronological order, leave it altogether out 
of our power to form anything like a digest of the contents of these 
volumes. We have performed a tedious journey over the varied 
track which lay before us, and the reader we hope will be contented 
with the produce which our diligence has enabled us to collect. In 
the following selection of anecdotes we have been altogether guided 
by the intrinsic interest which the passages possess. 

No writer can deal much in theatrical history without being 
under the necessity of saying a great deal about the Kembles, and 
accordingly we find a considerable number of pages devoted to each 
member of that celebrated family. They are already too well 
known to require that any attempt should be now made to illustrate 
the varied cilvete which so many of them have displayed. A few 
anecdotes, however, of the vicissitudes which some of them had met 
with will be read with interest. 

It is allowed on all hands that few persons showed more philoso- 
phical firmness under calamity than Stephen Kemble, whose rept- 











tation for humour will certainly survive his fame as an actor. He 
never hesitated about communicating the story of his early misfor- 
tunes to any person who he thought could be benefittec by the 
moral which was capable of being drawn from his narratives. 


‘It appears that before his marriage, when he was in one of the towns of 
Yorkshire, where a large barn was formed into a sort of theatre, the per- 
formances were so little attractive that he and the rest of the Thespian 
party were reduced to the greatest extremities, unable not only to defray 
the expense of their lodgings, but even to provide food for the passing day. 
He was persecuted by his landlady, whose wretched garret he occupied, 
with the daily question, ‘‘ Why don’t you pay your charges?” and in 
order to disguise the necessity of abstinence, he remained two days in bed 
under pretence of indisposition. On the third day he ventured to sally 
forth, and at the distance of three miles luckily discovered a turnip-field, 
which he entered, and there made a cold but most acceptable repast. ‘The 
next day as he was proceeding to the same hospitable banquet, the late 
Mr. Davenport, husband of the present popular actress of Covent Garden 
Theatre, who was one of this wandering tribe of ‘hespians, met Mr. Kem- 
ble, declared he was nearly famished, and earnestly entreated for some 
assistance. Mr. Kemble, whom no distress could deprive of fortitude and 
good humour, told Mr. Davenport that it was a lucky meeting, for he was 
going to dine with a friend and could take the liberty of bringing a friend 
with him. Here was another difficulty to poor Davenport, who said his 
shoes were so cracked that he was ashamed of going into company, pro- 
posing that he should cover them in part with mud, in order, if possible, to 
conceal the fissures. Mr. Kemble assured him that the friend to whom 
they were going was wholly devoid of ceremony, and would care nothing 
whether he was well or ill shod. ‘They then proceeded on their journey, 
but Davenport, nearly exhausted by the condition of his stomach, made 
heavy complaints of the length of the way. Kemble endeavoured to raise 
his spirits, assuring him that he would find an ample feast and no unwel- 
come greeting. At length they reached the vegetable pantry, and Kemble 
congratulated him on having arrived at the hospitable mansion of his friend. 
Davenport looked around with anxiety for a house, and then cast a look of 
dejection and reproach at Kemble for having deceived him at so distressing 
a crisis. Kemble pointed to the turnip-field, and said, this is my onl 
friend, it afforded me a dinner yesterday, and I suppose I shall be obliged 
to trespass on the same kindness till the end of the week. Davenport, who 
was a sensible and respectable man, though an inferior actor, assumed 
better spirits, and said with a smile, ‘“‘ Well, | confess, though I do not 
find the fare I expected, you have brought me to an ample table and no 
spare diet.” 

‘Mr. Davenport was some years after engaged with his wife at Covent 
Garden Theatre, and always supported the characters allotted to him with 
good sense and propriety. After his former sufferings, it is to be regretted 
that he did not live to profit by the popularity of his wife, as he always 
acted the part of a good husband and father. 

‘ Mr. Kemble used to relate an incident of a more whimsical description. 
He said that while he was manager of a theatre at Portsmouth, which was 
only opened twice or thrice in the week, a sailor applied to him on one of 
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the nights when there was no performance, and entreated him to open the 
theatre, but was informed that, as the town had not been apprised on the 
occasion, the manager could not risk the expense. ‘‘ What will it cost to 
open the house to-night, for to-morrow I leave the country, and God knows 
if I shall ever see a play again,” said the sailor. Mr. Kemble told him 
that it would be five guineas. ‘‘ Well,’’ said the careless tar, “ I will give 
it upon this condition, that you will let nobody into the house but myself 
and the actors.’”” He was then asked what play he would choose. He 
fixed upon “ Richard the Third.” ‘The house was immediately lighted, the 
rest of the performers attended, and the tar took his station in the front 
row of the pit; Mr. Kemble performed the part of Richard, the play hap- 
pening to be what is styled one of the stock-pieces of the company. The 
play was performed throughout ; the sailor was very attentive, sometimes 
laughing and applauding, but frequently on the /ook-out lest some other 
auditor might intrude upon his enjoyment. He retired perfectly satisfied, 
and cordially thanked the manager for his ready compliance. It may seem 
strange that a sailor, who in general is reputed to be a generous character, 
should require so selfish an indulgence, but it hardly need be observed, that 


whims and oddities are to be found in all classes of so changeable a being as 
man.’—pp. 225 —228. 


The name of Anthony Pasquin, about twenty years ago, was a 
sound of terrible menace to the whole race of under actors and 
small artists. ‘This was the sowbriquet assumed by a man named 
Williams, and under the disguise of which he carried on a trade in 


libel, such as was never instanced before. We have hitherto had 
no authentic account of a man who excited a great deal of agitation 
in the theatrical world during his day, and we therefore read with 
some curiosity the details furnished of his person and character, b 
one who had the opportunity of knowing a good deal of both. This 
man was permitted to communicate with the public by means of 
that highly respectable journal The Morning Herald, and by the 
coarse, ta it must be confessed very able and humourous, poetical 
roductions which he wrote, canliak the fears of many who had to 
epend on the public approbation for their subsistence. Pasquin 
made a base use of the power which he enjoyed ; he was the vulture 
that descended upon his timid prey wherever his penetrating eye 
could distinguish it, and it is a fact, that he nearly lived upon the 
poorer actors and artists of the town for many years, commanding 
and oppressing them in a way which would be hardly credible in 


modern times. The following passage contains an account of the 
fate of this man : 


‘Among the theatrical performers upon whom this Anthony Pasquin 
levied contributions was Mrs. Abington, and as this lady had by no means 
been a votaress of Diana in the earlier part of her life, he exercised a 
double power over her, for if she rejected his applications for pecuniary 
assistance, he could not only wound her feelings by alluding to scenes 
which she of course wished to be buried in oblivion, but could bitterly 
animadvert upon her theatrical exertions while she remained on the stage. 
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Such was her terror of this predatory financier, that she submitted to all 
his exactions. 

‘ My friend William Cooke, the old barrister, who was really her friend, 
endeavoured to rescue her from this thraldom, but in vain; Pasquin invited 
himself to dine with her whenever he pleased, and always reversed the 
usual order of things, by making her pay him for attending her involuntary 
invitations. 

‘When my late friend William Gifford published a new edition of his 
« Baviad and Meviad,” he alluded in some bitter strictures to Anthony, 
who brought actions against the author, anda considerable number of 
booksellers who had sold the work. ‘The chief defendant employed Mr. 
Garrow as his counsel, and in the defence, that gentleman cited so many 
infamous passages from Pasquin’s works, of an offensive description, that 
he was nonsuited, and obliged to fly to America, to avoid the pressure of 
the law expenses which he had incurred. In America, he was employed 
by the proprietor of a newspaper hostile to Cobbett, to attack that writer, 
but though Anthony had a ready knack at rhyming, he was a bad prose 
writer, and found Peter Porcupine too formidable an adversary, and the 
strong pen of that author soon drove him back to England, where he was 
obliged to live in obscurity for fear of his creditors. He however emerged 
again, was employed to write for a morning paper, and dragged on a pre- 
carious subsistence. 

‘During the time he was in America, there was a report of his death. 
Mr. Cooke immediately went to Mrs. Abington, and congratulated her on 
the death of her literary tyrant. Mrs. Abington, who knew the man, and 
suspected the artifices which he was likely to adopt, far from manifesting 
the pleasure which Mr. Cooke thought his news was calculated to excite, 
displayed a painful expression on her features, and earnestly addressing 
him, said, ‘‘ Are you sure he is dead?” The event justified her doubt, for 
after having compromised with his creditors, who wisely reflected on the 
folly of throwing away money in law upon such a man, they suffered him 
to subsist upon the depredation of the pen. 

‘His despicable life really ended some years ago at an obscure village 
not far from London.’—pp. 278—280. 


It is only a few years since, that the residents of London, missed 
from the streets a very elderly, gentlemanly looking man, well-dressed, 
and always apparently wrapped up inmystery. This was “ walking 
Stewart,” an individual diatiagniohed by great attainments, but ren- 
dered still more remarkable by the perseverance with which he avow- 
ed, and acted on the principles of the Pythagorean philosophy. ‘The 
practical results which he drew from his doctrine were, that the ma- 
terials of living beings, were undergoing a constantchange, that which 
partly made up a human being at one time, was turned into a portion 
of a horse at another, and that it was only an ordinary occurence in 
this country, for a rich person to drive perhaps two or three of his 
most respectable ancestors as beasts of er under his chariot ' 

his system he used to enforce in the most powerful manner, for he 
had a copious vocabulary, and his mind was stored with knowledge. 
His personal history is curious : 
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‘ His father was an eminent linen-draper in Bond Street, who placed 
him at the Charter-house for classical education, and in due time procured 
for him a writership in the service of the East India Company. After being 
some time in India, and discovering, as he conceived, many enormous 
abuses in our Asiatic settlements, he wrote to the directors at home, stating 
all those abuses and pointing out the means of remedy. No notice, as 
might be expected, was taken of his letter, and he wrote again, signifying 
that if the directors did not remove these abuses, which were injurious to 
the Company and disgraceful to the British character, he should think 
himself privileged to relinquish the service, and seek employment among 
the Native powers.’ Yr: 

‘ Finding all his efforts ineffectual, he quitted the British settlements, 
but was pursued, and refusing to return, he was actually shot, though not 
severely. He was then forced to return, but found an opportunity of 
escape. He wes taken prisoner by the troops of Hyder Ally, and when 
brought to that potentate, was told by him that, if he did not enter into 
his army, he should be treated as a spy. He was therefore obliged to sub- 
mit, in order to save his life, and was concerned in many actions under 
Hyder with other Native powers. He was again wounded, but not mate- 
rially. How long he remained in the service of Hyder, I know not. He 
afterwards entered into the service of the Nabob of Arcot, in the civil 
department, and held the appointment of treating secretary. His office 
was to receive, entertain, and otherwise accommodate all persons who:came 
as ambassadors, or on any public mission, to the Nabob. In this service 
he expended a great part of what he possessed, and the Nabob was in 
arrears for salary to him to a very considerable amount. 

‘ Seeing no hope of being reimbursed, he determined to return to Europe, 
and resolved to visit Persia in his way home ; but, finding that the Persian 
monarch was at war with a neighbouring power, he endeavoured to procure 
a passage in a mercantile vessel that was leaving the country. Being con- 
sidered an infidel, he was not suffered to take his passage in the vessel, 
lest some evil should befall the captain and his crew, but a cage was 
provided for him on the side of the ship. He was exposed to the spray of 
the sea for a fortnight, but was provided with food every day, and suffered 
no other inconvenience than that of being in such an uncomfortable 
situation. He then visited various countries, and among others Lapland, 


in which he went a mile and half beyond the place marked as the utmost 
limit of human visitation.’—pp. 285—287. 


He brought home a considerable sum of money, which he foolishly 
vested in the French funds. It was the time of the revolution, and 
we need not add, that he lost his property. After a variety of vicissi- 
tudes, he received on the settlement of the Nabob of Arcot’s debts, 


asum of £.16,000. With this he purchased an annuity, and gave 
dinners on a Sunday : 


* After dinner, and before the wine was removed, he usually gave a 
lecture upon his own peculiar doctrines: but observing that his guests 
entered into general conversation, and did not appear to be very attentive 
to his discourse, he gave up the dinners, and substituted evening parties 
to tea and music, to which both sexes were invited: he engaged public 








performers to assist on the occasion, and his parties were usually well 
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attended. 

‘ He was very fond of music, and purchased annual tickets at the thea- 
tres, but chiefly where he could hear most music, not caring the least for 
dramatic performances, or the words which accompanied the music. 

‘ Dramatic scenes of bloodshed he abhorred, and used to ask what 
impression the murders of Richard and Macbeth could be supposed to make 
on him who had lived under tyrants in the east, where human life was 
never secure, and where not only families of all ranks, but whole districts 
have been swept off in a moment.’—p. 290. 


One of the most pleasing chapters in the work, is that which relates 
to Mrs. Inchbald. Mr. Taylor bears testimony to her virtue and in- 
tegrity, and her good sense is strikingly exemplified in a letter, 
wich will, we are sure, increase the esteemof every well directed mind 
forsuch awoman. ‘The author was intimately acquainted with Mrs. 
Inchbald, and used the freedom of friendship once to tell her, that 
she had obtained amongst her acquaintance the reputation of being a 
miser, and that it was high time she should enable him to contradict 
so prejudicial arumour. The reply is as follows: 


‘ My Dear Sir, 

‘ I read your letter with gratitude, because I have had so 
many proofs of your friendship for me, that I do not once deubt of your 
kind intentions. 

‘ You have taken the best method possible on such an occasion, not to 
hurt my spirits; for had you suspected me to be insane, or even nervous, 
you would have mentioned the subject with more caution, and by so doing, 
might have given me alarm. 

‘ That the world should say I have lost my senses, I can readily forgive, 
when I recollect that a few years ago it said the same of Mrs. Siddons. 

‘ Tam now fifty-two years old, and yet if I were to dress, paint, and 
visit, no one would call my understanding in question; or if I were to beg 
from all my acquaintance a guinea or two, as subscription for a foolish 
book, no one would accuse me of avarice. But because I choose that 
retirement suitable to my years, and think it my duty to support two sisters, 
instead of one servant, I am accused of madness. I might plunge in debt, 
be confined in prison, a pensioner on ‘‘ ‘he Literary Fund,” or be gay as 
a girl of eighteen, and yet be considered as perfectly in my senses; but 
because I choose to live in independence, affluence to me, with a mind 
serene and prospects unclouded, I am supposed to be mad. In making 
use of the word affluence, I do not mean to exclude some inconveniences 
annexed, but this is the case in every state. I wish for more suitable 
lodgings, but I am unfortunatcly averse to a street, after living so long in 
a square; but with all my labour to find one, I cannot fix on a spot such 
as | wish to make my residence for life, and till I do, and am confined to 
London, the beautiful view from my present apartment of the Surrey hills 
and the Thames, invites me to remain here, for I believe that there is 
neither such fine air nor so fine a prospect in all the town. I am, besides, 
hear my sisters here ; and the time when they are not with me is so wholly 
engrossed in writing, that I want leisure for the convenience of walking 
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out. Retirement in the country would, perhaps, have been more advisable 
than in London, but my sisters did not like to accompany me, and I did 
not like to leave them behind. ‘There is, besides, something animating in 
the reflection that I am in London, though partaking of none of its -fes. 
tivities. 

‘ In the midst of the serenity I have been boasting, I own that I have 
one sorrow that weighs heavy upon me. Much as it is supposed that | 
value money, I would gladly give up all I am at present earning, and some- 
thing added to it, that I had never engaged in those unwieldy Prefaces. | 
have had my Memoirs, in four volumes, for years lying by me. A large 
sum has been offered for them, yet, though I am charged with loving 
money, I never hesitated when I conceived that my reputation was in the 
balance. I accepted the offer made to me to write these things as far the 
less evil of the two, indeed as no evil; but now I fear that I should not 
have encountered more odium had I published my life; and yet a great 
deal of difficulty might have been avoided in arranging the former for 
publication to my advantage, by a proper assortment of subjects. As it 
is, I must submit, for | am bound in honour to obey. 

‘ E.\Lncusaxp.’ 


There is not an individual whose name has occupied a place in the 
dramatis persone of the London theatres, for the last twenty years, 
to whom Mr. Taylor has not thought it necessary to pay his personal 
respects. From Garrick to Kean, he has setiinhdiitled a theatrical 


ae which would be competent this moment, if they could 
e 


aggregated together, to form a community that might vie, as to its 
density, with the most a of the German principalities. This, 
however, is altogether independent of the indica noticed in this 
work, who were unconnected with the drama, but whose history, as 
being less known, deserves better to be attended to. 

Dr. Wolcot, alias Peter Pindar, was an intimate acquaintance of 
Mr. Taylor’s. The character given of him by the latter is severe, 
but it is just. The pension which Peter slily enjoyed from the 

vernment, has been frequently denied, but the sinthes places the 
fact beyond any possibility of dispute : 


‘ We were one day dining,’ says Mr. Taylor, ‘ with a gentleman, inti- 
mately connected with a member of the government at that time, and in 
the course of conversation the doctor expressed himself with so much 
vehemence against the French revolution, which was raging at that time, 
and the principles on which it was founded, that I jocularly said to our 
host, ‘‘ The doctor seems to show symptoms of bribability.” The gentle- 
man encouraged the joke, and addressing the doctor, ‘* Come, doctor,” 
says'he, ‘‘ with these opinions you can have no objection to support the 
government—shall I open a negotiation?’ ‘The doctor gave a doubtful, 
but not a discouraging answer, and then the subject dropped, but the next 
morning the doctor called on the gentleman, and knowing that he was 
in the confidence of government, asked him if he was serious in what 
he had said the day before. The gentleman, not being without alarm at 
the progress of French principles, and their ensnaring nature; aware 
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too of the power of ridicule, and how formidable a weapon it was in the 
hands of the doctor ; told him seriously that if he was really inclined to 
afford the support of his pen to government, he thought he could procure 
for him its patronage. ‘The doctor said he had several works in prepara- 
tion against ministers individually, which he would suppress if that would 
do, but was not disposed to be actively employed in favour of government. 
The gentleman, with some compliment to his satirical talents, told him 
that he could not negotiate on such terms, for, if he published libels, the 
law might be put in force against him ; remarking, at the same time, that 
by supporting government he would be acting upon his own declared prin- 
ciples, which were so hostile to those by which the French monarchy had 
been overthrown. After farther discussion, the doctor permitted him to 
open the negotiation. ‘Though government had not given the least intimation 
on the subject, yet when so powerful a pen was offered, it was too well 
acquainted with the doctor’s powers to negative the proposal. At length 
it was settled that the doctor should have three hundred a year for active 
services. Wolcot stickled hard for five hundred a year, but, finding that 
he could not succeed, he consented to the measure. He, however, wrote 
nothing but a few epigrams against the Jacobins, which he sent to the 
editor of the Sun newspaper. This, however, not being deemed an ade- 
quate service, I frequently advised him to be more active, but a sort of 
shame hung about him for having engaged in support of a government 
which he had so often abused, or rather its members, and I never could 
rouse him into action.’-—pp. 231—233. 


The doctor finally lost his pension. Little is now thought of either 
himself or his works; and in his career, we may observe one more 
useful example of the little value which mankind permanently place 
on a talent for satire. 

An interesting notice is given by Mr. Taylor of Mr. William 
Woodfall, who may be well regarded as the founder of a very import- 
ant profession now flourishing in this country, we mean that of 
newspaper reporting. From this subject the author diverges to the 
question of “ who was Junius?” And this he leaves rather in a worse 
state than he found it. 

A curious secret transpires in the latter part of Mr. Taylor’s work, 
much calculated to excite surprize. It appears that the Morning 
Post, even in its most violent ministerial day, numbered among its 
contributors, a gentleman who was afterwards tried for high treason. 
This was no other than the Reverend Mr. Jackson, x at name 
is written in melancholy characters in the page of Irish history. Mr. 
Taylor was appointed editor of the Morning Post, but the proprietor 
of it was, according to him, a man only to be ridiculed for his extreme 
ignorance and penury, and as a proof of the latter, Mr. Taylor does 
not hesitate to say, that he (the proprietor) dismissed the reverend 
contributor, because he used to write in a very large hand, and, 
consequently, consumed a superfluity of paper. Jackson retired to 
France, and was not heard of for a considerable time. At length 
chance threw him in the way of Mr. ‘l'aylor, who thus speaks of 
that unfortunate man :--- 
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* One morning, as I was passing through a narrow new street in Maryle- 
bone, I saw a gentleman on the other side of the way who strongly resembled 
Jackson, but with a cocked-hat and his hair in a queue. I thought I must 
be mistaken. I remained still, and the gentleman, looking at me gravely, 
crossed the way, took me by the arm, and led me towards the fields. 
I then found it was Jackson. He asked if I would give him a beef-steak 
next day, and then he would tell me the reason why he returned to this 
country. I readily assented, and he came. I took care that nobody should 
intrude upon the party, and my mother and sister, who were well known 
to him, dined with us. As I was somewhat indisposed, I took a little 
brandy and water; and, with the exception of about four glasses of wine 
drunk by my mother and sister, Jackson actually despatched four bottles 
without being in the least affected, except with enlivened spirits. 

‘ He told me that he returned to England for the purpose of establish- 
ing a kind of ‘‘ Magazin du Mode,” consisting, not only of the fashions 
of France, but of its current literature, to be published in French and 
English; and he asked me to introduce him to those who were likely to 
assist and promote the circulation of the work. The day passed with 
great pleasantry. Jackson was a great laugher, and spoke with contemp- 
tuous merriment of every thing in this country. 

* « T suppose,” said he, ‘‘ Pitt, Fox, and Burke are thought great men 
in this country ?”’ 

‘ « Certainly,’’ said I. 

‘ « Qh! poor, degenerate Britain!” said he, with a hearty laugh. “I 
suppose, too,” he continued, ‘‘ that the little man,” (meaning the elder 
Boswell,) ‘‘ whom I see trotting about Paris, is reckoned a great writer 
here ?” 

* I answered that he had written a valuable biography of Dr. Johnson. 

‘ He laughed heartily again, exclaiming ‘‘ That little. trotting man !— 
Oh, my God! And your friend Peter Pindar with his tinkling rhymes, 
which he calls poetry—I suppose he is considered here as a great poet ?” 

‘ T answered that I thought he was, though he might give a better 
direction to his muse. 


‘ Then, with another laugh, he said, ‘‘ I fear I must pity your taste, as 
well as that of the country.” 

* My sister lived at that time in Queen Anne-street West, and Jackson 
and myself attended her home; and highly were we gratified all the way 
with his unabated spirit and humour. After that night I never saw him, 
and the next melancholy intelligence which I heard of him was, that he was 
in custody in Dublin, and was to be tried for high treason. 

‘ Before the trial took place, Mrs. Jackson (his second wife) came from 
Ireland, and called upon me at my house in Hatton Garden. She told me 
that she came by the desire of her husband, who considered me as a friend 
not likely to forsake him in adversity, to ask me if I thought government 
would consent to exchange him for Sir Sydney Smith, who was then con- 
fined in the prison of the Temple in Paris, as Mr. Jackson had interest 
with the French government at that time, and could probably procure the 
consent of the latter. I apologised to her for giving an unwelcome an- 
swer ; but said it was my opinion that Sir Sydney Smith, considering 
himself as a prisoner of war, would most probably refuse to assent to such 
an exchange, as Mr. Jackson did not stand in a similar predicament. 
Being a woman of sense, she was not offended at my openness, but seemed 
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to be convinced by what I said, intimating that, in desperate cases, any 
appearance of a remedy was eagerly adopted. 

‘ | saw her no more, except by accident in the street. She was a very 
fine and intelligent woman. She had two children by Mr. Jackson, the 
eldest a son, who is a merchant at Florence, with whom the mother 
resides. ‘The son I have been in company with, and found an intelligent 
and amiable young man, who, not harbouring French principles, was 
obliged to quit a mercantile house in Leghorn when the revolutionary 
troops obtained possession of that place.’—pp. 329—332. 

The extracts from, together with our general account of, “ The 
Records of My Life,” will give the reader some notion of the sort 
of entertainment which he is to expect in these volumes. If he 
have been a man of the world, and have mixed in the gay and 
literary society of London, he will find many opportunities in this 
work for indulging in pleasant sympathies ; many delightful recol- 
lections of time long past, of men long dead, but who acted their 
parts with credit and utility, will rise in his memory, and will con- 
nect themselves with the thread of the narration. The author 
altogether loses sight of himself; he seems interested only in others ; 
and his great ambition seems to be to satisfy the world that he has 
performed faithfully the duties of a good citizen. 





Art. I1.—Qauoon-e-Islam, or the Customs of the Moosulmans of 


India; comprising a full and exact Account of their various 
Rites and Ceremonies, Pair the Moment of Birth till the 
Hour of Death. By Jarrur Suurreer, (a Native of the 
Deccan); composed under the Direction of, and translated by 
G. A. Herxtotts, M.D. Surgeon to the Madras Establishment. 
pp. 446. London: Parbury, Allen and Co. 1832. 


INDEPENDENTLY Of the gratification which we derive from the 
description of a people whose manners and customs are essentially 
different from our own, there are many weighty reasons why we 
should devote a particular consideration to the peculiarities which 
distinguish the inhabitants of Hindostan. We have conquered 
the Hindoo nations ; they are our subjects by that right which the 
stronger possesses over the weaker power; but in order to make 

rmanent the advantages which this relation affords us, it is abso- 
utely necessary that we should obtain a victory over their minds. 
The East India Company have long felt that if they do not con- 
vert the forced submission of the Riciees into voluntary loyalty, 
if they do not by the most sagacious porZ which it is in their 
power to devise, teach the population of India to be reconciled to 
the usurpation by foreigners of the government of the country ; 
the Company, we say, is impressed with the conviction, that if they 
rely solely upon force for the maintenance of their dominion in India, 
then are the days of the duration of its rule numbered. There is no 
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question then on either side respecting the necessity of conciliating 
+ native inhabitants of our Bast Indian sree The only 
difference which exists, is as to the method of accomplishing the 
object. It is not our purpose to estimate the value of the various 
propositions which have been announced with this view: we know, 
at all events, that the first great step towards the end which is 
desired, is an intimate aude of the Hindoo character through- 
out all its diversified and complex phases. 

A great deal has been done towards illustrating the peculiarities 
of the people of Hindostan. We can make numerous references to 
works which describe with great fidelity, the modifications which 
climate, traditionary customs, but above all, which a strange and 
universally pervading religion have produced on the population. It 
will, however, be observed, that all the best and most authentic 
books on the subject of India, are confined to the race of Hindoos 
exclusively, whilst a large and most important branch of the 
inhabitants, the Mahomedan, is rarely noticed. In the Southern 
part of India, called the Deccan, the disciples of the Arabian 
prophet are found in a very great proportion. What is more 
germain to our purpose is, these Mahomedans or Mussulmans, as 
they are called, form a considerable = of the native regiments, 
which are placed under the command of British officers, and thus 


the opportunity afforded by this work of becoming acquainted with 


the character and customs of this great tribe, comes recommended 
to us by two very urgent considerations. 

We think the British public greatly indebted to the author, or 
rather translator of this volume, for having originated the plan on 
which the work has been completed, and, in the next place, for the 
elaborate manner in which the details have been executed. It 
appears that Dr. Herklotts was surgeon to the Madras Establish- 
ment, and enjoyed the very best opportunities for collecting 
information of the Hindoos. The nature of his duties as a pro- 
fessional man, would afford him unusual facilities for obtain- 
ing this information. Having found, on many occasions, that 
a want of knowledge of the customs practised by the Mussulman 
Indians was a source of much inconvenience, Dr. Herklotts con- 
cluded, that if the cause of this were removed, a great advantage 
would ultimately arise. He applied his mind to the difficult task 
of procuring information from persons the least disposed, perhaps, 
of any nation under the sun, to impart it. By diligence and per- 
severance, he at length accumulated a respectable stock of facts, 
which he was about to arrange for publication, when luckily he met 
with Jaffur Shurreef, a native of the Deccan, and a Mussulman. 
This individual was also a physician, and is represented by 
Dr. Herklotts as possessing a penetrating and quick power of 
comprehension, highly intelligent, and not only indefatigable in 
the pursuit of knowledge, but also remarkably endowed with the 
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European mode of thinking and acting. At the icular est 
of De H. the Mussulman doctor omen 2m a prc the ome 
language (Duk hunee), the translation of which, revised and col- 
lated with great pains by Dr. H. forms the contents of the present 
volume. 

The whole is singularly curious, as the plan on which the 
domestic economy of the Indian Mussulmans is developed, em- 
braces every day of the ordinary life, and is detailed with inimit- 
able force and truth by the Indian author. Dr. Herklotts declares 
his version to be close to the original, and we can readily bear tes- 
timony to the truth of his assertion, when we feel all the energy of 
the Mussulman, even through the disguise of his English costume. 

The object of the work being thus stated, the plan on which it is 
executed is thus explained by Dr. Herklotts :— 


‘ The following is the plan which the author has followed in describing 
his countrymen. He traces an individual from the period of birth (and 
even before it), through all the forms and ceremonies which religion, su- 
perstition, and custom, have imposed on the Indian Moosulman. The 
account begins with the ceremonies observed at the seventh month of the 
mother’s pregnancy; details the various rites performed by the parents 
during the several periods of the lives of their children as they grow up to 
maturity, and the almost endless ceremonies of matrimony. Then follow 
the fasts, festivals, &c. which occur in the different months of the year. 
These are succeeded by an account of vows, oblations, and many minor 
subjects, such as the pretended science of necromancy, exorcism, or casting 
out devils, detecting thieves, determining the most auspicious times for 
undertaking journies or other enterprizes, all of which are matters of almost 
daily occurrence: and the whole concludes with an account of their sepul- 
chral rites, and the visiting of the grave at stated periods during the first 
year after death.’—>p. ix. 


In proceeding through the pages of the work, we shall adopt the 
arrangement which has been so properly selected, and thus we are 
led, first, to consider, the curious ceremonies attending the birth of a 
child. The midwife on the occasion requires to have placed in 
her hand something shining, otherwise she cannot do her business, 
and as there are some valuable coins in India, formed of a very 
glittering species of silver, a good rupee is generally the article to 
which she trusts for the amount of light necessary to her mysteri- 
ous operations. The knife by which the umbilical cord has been 
divided is kept constantly near the mother, and is not used for an 
purpose, but when the day for her rising comes, lamp black is col- 
lected on the knife, and is applied to the child’s i The knife is 
carried about with the child, and when the chilla day arrives, a cock 
or sheep is sacrificed with it. This offering appears to arise from 
some impression on the part of the people that the child belongs 
to God, and that they must supply some equivalent for it. The 
tenor, therefore, of the accompanying prayer, is to specify that 
they offer in the stead of their own offspring, life for life, blood for 
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blood, &c. The ceremony of shaving the child’s head, is one 
apparently of a very paar nature : it is called Moondun, and 
in the case of rich families is performed by a silver razor. After 
the head is shaved, the hair is weighed, and then the same weight 
of silver is distributed to religious mendicants. Sometimes the 
removed hair is tied up and launched on a raft, and sent floating 
down a river, amidst the sounds of music. On the fortieth day, 
the infant is solemnly placed in its cradle: the latter is ornamented 
in the handsomest manner, cocoa nuts being placed at each of its 
corners, and the child being laid down is sung to sleep. At four 
months old the child is watched to see if he forms luddoos with his 
hands. Luddoos are sweet cakes, and when the child clasps his 
hands, so as to appear as if he was making these articles, it is 
received as a sign that he wants them. The weaning and teething 
of the child are respectively celebrated in their various stages, by 
ceremonies which generally involve the exercise of a very liberal 
spirit of hospitality. When the girls are from one to three years 
of age their ears are bored, at certain periods, until they have 
thirteen holes in the right, and twelve in the left ear. This prac- 
tice, however, is not universal, and it is only the females of the 
low caste who adopt it all round the ears. The ceremony, how- 
ever, which appears to us most interesting, and the principle of 
which, in our opinion, might very a form a subject of grave 
consideration with Christians themselves, is that of Bismilla, or 
pronouncing the name of God. We must give the description in 
the words of the translator :— 


* Two or three days previous to it, the child is decked out from head to 
foot in yellow clothes, has some chiksa applied by sohagin women, and is 
seated in a separate room appropriated for the purpose ; has a cloth ceiling 
erected over his head, and coloured cloth curtains suspended irom it all 
round, to represent a throne. Every morning and evening while they are 
rubbing the chiksa over his body, musicians continue singing and playing, 
aud the child is not allowed to go about. ‘This is denominated munja 
bythna (i. e. sitting in state). 

‘ The day before that of the ceremony, the females are, as above re- 
lated, invited by the sending of eelachee (or cardamons), and the male 
relatives and friends by letter, in the following form : 

* «To (such a one) the obliger of friends, greeting, 

‘ « At this poor individual’s dwelling, his son (or daughter, as the case 
may be), is this evening to be taught bismillakhwanee (or to repeat the name 
of God), I beg you will, by becoming one of the party, kindly grace and 
ornament the assembly with your presence, and joyfully partake of some- 
thing ; for by so doing, you will afford me peculiar pleasure. 

‘ « The letter of (so and so) a Moonshee or Mowluwee.”’ 

‘ Among the illiterate poor, instead of a note, a verbal message is sent 
to the above effect, by a person usually employed on such errands. 

‘ On the bismilla day, the females assemble among themselves, and the 
men meet together at the appointed hour in the evening, 

‘ The child having been bathed in the afternoon, and all the chiksa 
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washed well off his body, they exchange his yellow garments for red or 
white ones of superior quality: such as tash,* badla,{| mushroo,} or kum- 
khwab,§ (acording to their means); then having suspended on the child’s 
neck the gold or silver plates tied to a red thread, which some may have 
brought, they apply sundul to his neck, uttur and other scents to his clothes, 
throw a garland of flowers round his neck, put gujray (or flower bracelets) 
on his wrists, and crown the whole with a sayhra (or wreath of flowers, or 
of gold wire) over his forehead. In short they adorn him in every way 
ible. 

‘ Thus bedecked, he is seated in the presence of his family teacher, or in 
front of some learned and respectable person, as a mushaekh (or divine), &e. 

‘ Near them are placed a couple of trays, containing luddoos (two large 
ones being pasted over with gold or silver leaf), together with flowers, a 
nosegay, sundul, a small gold or silver plate, a pen and inkstand (the two 
last also sometimes of gold or silver), betel leaves, and cloth of some kind, 
for a present to the teacher. 

‘ The tutor, after offering fateeha over the eatables in the name of his 
highness Mohummud Moostuffa, (the peace! &c.) writes on the plate with 
the pen dipped in the sundul, or a solution of saffron in water, the words 
bismilla hirruhman-nirruheem,|| and makes the child lick it off. He then 
puts the two ornamented /wddoos into the hands of his pupil for the purpose 
of tempting him to go through his task with pleasure. It is also cus- 
tomary to write the soora-e-alhumd (or the first chapter of the Qoran, 
which is a very short one), on red paper; and those who can afford it, on 
a gold or silver plate, and give it into the hands of the boy or girl, and 
desire him or her to repeat, first the words bismilla hirruhman-nirruheem,}| 
then the soora-e-fatecha, (or the first chapter, called also by this name), 
afterwards from the Igra or soora-e-ullug, (96th chapter of the Qoraa), 
the following verses or sentences,{] the literal translation of which is as 
follows: ‘‘ Read, in the name of thy God; for He it is who hath created 
all mankind out of a lump of coagulated blood.** And He is likewise that 
Almighty Being, who has blessed us with the voice of utterance, and 
taught us the use of the pen.” 

‘ The above being the sentence of the sacred Qoran, which was the 
very first that was revealed to Mohummud the chosen, (the blessing ! &c.), 
it is conceived to be one of great excellence, and consequently is taught 
to children. 

‘ The repetition of the verse being concluded, a wreath of flowers is 
thrown round the neck of the tutor, the bouquet handed to him, sundul 
applied to his neck, and the piece of cloth intended for him, together with 
the above mentioned plate, pen, and inkstand, are presented to him. 





‘* Tash, or cloth interwoven with gold or silver thread.’ 
‘+ Badla, or brocade of silken stuff variegated.’ 
‘ { Mushroo, or stuffs of silk and cotton.’ 

‘§ Kumkhwab, silk interwoven with gold or silver flowers. 
‘|| In the name of God, the merciful, the compassionate.’ 
‘“| Qoran, chap. xcvi. 1—5, called Jgra.’ 

‘** Alluding to the foetus in embryo.’ 
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‘ After this, the child rises from his seat and makes his obeisance to his 
master and the company; the latter offer their congratulations to the pa- 
rents, and some of the nearer relatives, when the child pays his respects 
to them, put a rupee or two, or a gold-mohur into his hand.’—pp. 39—42. 


As in China, the Mussulmans of India usually employ go- 
betweens to negotiate a marriage. The ceremonies which precede 
and attend the nuptials of a - in the upper ranks of society, are 
as extensive, as elaborate, and protracted, as those of the members 
of the oldest dynasties in Europe. To particularize even a mode- 
rate portion of the strange forms through which an unhappy 
por a for the delights of matrimony must pass, ere he reaches 
the honourable rank of a married man, would be altogether 
impossible in a work like this. But we cannot omit the account 
of the first meeting of the interesting parties, when after all the 
tedious preliminary stages, they are at last brought into contact : 


‘ Previous to the bridegroom withdrawing from the male to the female 
assembly, the women, having bathed the bride, prepare her for his reception, 
by decking her out in all sorts of finery, with ornaments, &c., adorning her 
agreeably to the wonted fashion on these occasions. 

‘At the time of joolwa, the bridegroom’s mother, sister, and other 
relatives, &c. are all present at the bride’s house. 

‘ About five or six o’clock in the afternoon of the neekah-day, the moo- 
shata (female jester) having fastened the sayhra on the bride’s head, brings 
her on her lap and seats her on the cot. ‘Then, having seated the bride- 
groom opposite to her, with their faces turned towards each other, and 
having a piece of red cloth hung up as a curtain between them, she, holding 
one end of a long piece of red thread, puts the latter, along with some 
unboiled rice, into the bride’s hand, and taking hold of it makes her throw 
it over the curtain on the bridegroom’s head. The sister of the latter, 
tying a gold or silver ring to the extremity of the thread, and also putting 
some unboiled rice along with it into the hand of her brother, takes hold of 
it, and makes him throw them to the bride. When they have thus thrown 
it (the ring) backwards and forwards three times, all the while singing 
some current epithalamium (called Aujooloha), the mooshata desires the 
bridegroom to remove the curtain. After placing the bride and bridegroom 
on the bed, the female jester exercises her ingenuity in saying many witty 
things. On the bridegroom’s mother or his sister requesting her to show 
the bride’s face to the bridegroom, she observes, ‘‘ The bride eclipses the 
moon in beauty ; and were I to indulge him with a single glance, the poor 
fellow would go mad and become distracted.” 

‘ After two or three (lit. four) ghurrees passed in this way, she places a 
bit of sugar-candy on the bride’s head, and desires the bridegroom to pick 
it up with his mouth. That being done, she puts the same on her shoulders, 
knees, and feet ) but, instead of removing it in the latter case with his 
mouth, he offers to do it with his left hand (a thing totally inadmissible 
among them), which, of course, the mooshata does not sanction ; and at 
this juncture amuses the bridegroom’s mother and sister not a little by 
insisting upon the performance, observing that it is but right, since he has 
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taken up the rest with his mouth, that he should do so in this case. After 
a few minutes, he is allowed to take it up with his right hand. 

‘Then the mooshata, singing, takes hold of the bride’s head, moves it 
backwards and forwards two or three (lit. four) times, and does the same 
to the bridegroom ; after which, holding a looking-glass between them, she 
directs them to look at each other in it. The bridegroom takes a peep, 
and obtains a faint glimpse of his fair one (immediately after which the 
Qoran is exhibited to his view), while the modest virgin does not so much 
as venture to open her eyes.* 

‘They then give the bridegroom some milk in a cup to drink, and touch 
the bride’s mouth with his leavings (hoping thereby to create a mutual 
affection between them.) 

‘Having assembled all the bridegroom’s female relatives, and such of 
the near male ones as are privileged to see her, and displayed her to them, 
the latter, on being gratified with a sight of the Beauty [not unfrequently 
she is ugly enough], put a ring, a rupee, or some jewel, into her hands, and 
pronounce a blessing upen her, saying, ‘‘ Long may you live and prosper.” 

‘ The bride’s and bridegroom’s mothers, fathers, sisters, brothers, and 
other relatives, being assembled, the bride’s mother takes hold of her right 
hand, and placing it into that of the bridegroom’s father, says, ‘‘ Hitherto 
has this girl’s modesty, honour, reputation, and character been in our hands, 
and we now resign them over to you.” The opposite party, on the other 
hand, by numerous consolitary assurances, give her to understand that she 
need labour under no apprehensions on that subject, that her daughter will 
be well taken care of. 

‘ After that the bridegroom stands up to make his sulamee (obeisance), 
and addressing each individual male and female relative of the bride by 
name, makes his tus/eem (salutation) to them. ‘The ladies in return, offer 
him a present of a handkerchief, ring, rupee, half-rupee, doputta, or shawl ; 
and if any one of his brothers be present, they also offer a handkerchief or 
a ring. 

‘ After that, in the same style as the bridegroom came the preceding 
night to the bride’s house, he now proceeds home on horseback, and she 
along with him in a meeana (a palankeen) with doors shut, attended by 
music, dancing-girls, and accompanied by all the relatives, &c. On reaching 
his house, the attendants, musicians, &c. are dismissed with betel. 

‘Then the bridegroom, on taking the bride out of the palankeen, and 
carrying her in his arms into the house, mects with a little opposition from 
his sister, who insists upon his promising to let her have his first daughter ; 
to which he facetiously replies, ‘‘ You shall most undoubtedly have the 
first daughter of my bond-maid, or of my cat.” After a little sham alter- 
cation, he promises his daughter, and takes in the bride. 

‘After this a fowl or sheep is sacrificed in the name of the couple, and 
distributed in charity. Then having placed the bride’s and bridegroom’s 
arms round each other’s neck, with their faces turned towards the Qibla 





‘* All this is pretended modesty ; since, before the match was concerted, 
the couple have repeatedly been in each other’s company, and become 
‘ufficiently well acquainted with one another.’ 
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(temple of Mecea), they cause them to make two sijdahs (prostrations). 
After which the bride first washes the bridegroom’s feet in a mixture of 
sundul and water, and then he her's.’ —pp. 185—139. 


The food of the Indian Mussulmans is selected to a great extent, 
in accordance with the superstitious views which are traditional 
amongst them. ‘The consumption of the flesh of some. animals is 
altogether prohibited, whilst that of others is permitted. The peo- 
ple may eat animals which are cloven footed, which chew the cud. 
and are not beasts of prey ; these are sheep, goats, deer, antelopes, 
hares, rabbits, cows, buffaloes, &c. But those animals which are 
neither cloven footed nor chew the cud, it is altogether unlawful to 
eat. Then the beasts which are cloven footed, but which do not 
chew the cud, and have tusks or canine teeth, such as the wolf, 
hog, jackal, tiger, bear, hyena, &c. these are strongly forbidden. 
Horse flesh was not recommended by Mahomet himself; but then 
he did not forbid others from using it. Hence there is a sort of 
discretion allowed amongst his followers as to the use of this food. 
The great body of the people, however, do not eat it. With respect 
to birds, a nice distinction prevails amongst the Mussulmans. 
Those that seize their prey with their claws, and those that kill 
their prey with their bills, are deemed altogether unlawful as a part 
of food. The character of this class of winged animals is repre- 
sented by hawks, falcons, kites, vultures, bats, owls, &c. Those 


birds which live merely by picking up food with their bills, are 

regarded as lawful food. ‘This division comprehends such birds as 

the duck, peacock, partridge, quail, goose, &c. Locusts are allowed 

to be very choice food for the people. Creeping things are for- 

bidden. ‘The Mussulmans are strangely prejudiced against the 
( 


inhabitants of the deep. Fish is prohibited generally ; but a few 
exceptions are made, and the motive for these exceptions is stil} 
more unaccountable than the cause of the prohibition itself. or 
instance, a Mussulman may eat fish that have no scales ; he may also 
live on a fish which does not weigh less than a dirrum, nor more 
than a mun and a half (about 120 pounds). ‘Therefore aligators, frogs, 
crabs, &c. are unlawful, and a delicious turtle feast would be a 
ceremony of horror to a true Mussulman of India. The Mussul- 
man is prohibited from drinking wine, opium, liquids, or fermented 
liquors. 


Having dwelt so long on the food of this tribe, we have no 
doubt that the following account of the usual dinner party (whether 
among the rich or poor) will prove acceptable to the ton — 


* Having spread in the dewan-khana* or in the house a carpet more or 








— ———_——— 


** A public room detached from the house.’ 
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less rich, or simply a cloth, on the floor, the company take off their shoes 
outside of the door, and as they enter, call out Us-sulam-oon-ally-koom (or 
«peace be unto you.”) It is not customary, and it is even disrespectful, 
to go in with their shoes; and moreover it is a sin to eat with shoes on. 
The landlord, or any other present, replies, wo ally koom-oossulam (** and 
unto you be peace”); and if they be particular friends or men of rank, 
inquires after their welfare: they then take their seat} next the wall, close 
to one another. After this, two servants in attendance, one with a basin 
in his hand, the other with an ewer of water, serve the guests with it to 
wash their hands ;} commencing with the seniors, they all wash either one 
or both hands as they please. This office concluded, the servants proceed 
to lay a dusterkwan of white cloth or chintz, in front of the guests, on the 
carpet ; leaving the latter uncovered in its centre ; after which they arrange 
the dinner on it; viz, plates containing polaoo, feernee, and roteean (unlea- 
vened bread), cups with curries, saucers with chutnee and kubab, placing 
each one’s share (or fora, as it is termed) before him. ‘This being done, 
the landlord, or the senior present, calls out bismi/la (as much as to say, 
“ commence’); “ eat.” for Moosulmans never partake of a morsel without 
first uttering the word dismilla (lit. in the name of God), meaning to say, 
“ T commence in the name of God.” After this they commence eating, 
and that with the right hand, without the use of spoons or knives and forks. 
They loathe eating with the left hand, as that hand is employed by them for 
ablution after visiting the temple of Cloacina. During the repast, two or 
three of the relatives act as surburans (or stewards), and supply what is 
wanted, while some are in waiting with gugglets § (goblets) and cups || to 
help any one that chooses to water. ‘These stand in the centre of the 
dining room. Dinner being finished, and the platcs removed,4 the basin 
and ewer are again brought, and the guests wash their hands as before ; 
but, using baysun,** instead of soap, which is an excellent substance for 
removing the grease from the bands; if this cannot be got, they wash in 
pure water. But previous to washing the hands, it is the command of the 
prophet to lick the fingers: however, very few adhere to this precept. 
The nobility generally have two dewan-khanas ; (one in which the company 





‘t Of course on the ground, with their legs crossed ; as is customary for 
natives to sit.’ 

‘t An act of cleanliness indispensable, where the hands are used instead 
of spoons or knives and forks. In eating, men of rank have a servant 
standing on each side of them to wipe their hands each time that they take 
a mouthful.’ 

‘§ Vulgo, gogglets.’ 

‘|| Several drink out of the same cup, which is washed out a little, after 
every time that one has drunk.’ 

‘@ They repeat aloud, or whisper or say silently in their hearts, the 
words Alkumd-o-lillah, ‘* Praise be to God,” or Shookr-e-khoda, ‘* thanks” 

r “ gratitude to God,” or some other prayer. by way of grace after meat.’ 

‘** Baysun powder of chunna (or Bengal horse-grim), of moony ke dal 
(green gram, phaseolus radiatus, Lin.) of foowur kee dal (pigeon bean, 
citysus cajan, Lin.) or of maash (black ulandoo, phaseolus max willd).’ 
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is received), the other in which the dinner is laid out; and when ready, 
the landlord respectfully says to the company, ‘‘ let us withdraw” (ji. e. to 
the dinner room). If there be a numerous party, first, part of them wash 
their hands and sit down to dinner; when these have done, the others 
follow the same practice. When dinner is over, they who please retire to 
the dewankhana, where they first assembled. Here they spend the time in 
conversation, reciting pieces of Hindoostanee or Persian poetry, puzzling 
each other with riddles, composing acrostics, &c.’—pp. 110—112. 


A great portion of the volume is devoted to an account of the 
religious ceremonies, and the principal superstitions which — 
amongst this people. ‘They observe a great number of holidays ; 
they Rie saints and martyrs; they have severe fasts ; they 
are exceedingly obedient to the precepts of their religion; and 
they cultivate the science of dawut or exorcism. By their pro- 
ficiency in this divine art, they are able to raise up genii and 
demons ; to establish friendship or enmity between.two persons ; 
to cause the death of an enemy; to increase any man’s income; 
to gain a battle ; to obtain a livelihood for any person ; and to se- 
cure to him the gratification of his wishes. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Indian Mussulmans are ve 
peculiar. When a sick man is on the point of death, they pour 
shurbut, made of sugar, &c. down his throat. The liquid, in their 
opinion, facilitates the exit from the body of the spirit of life. 


When death takes place, the mouth is closed, and the great toes 
are brought into contact, and retained in that relation by a slip 
of cloth, ‘The body is then washed with very aa ene care, 


after which the shrouding is performed; then the deceased is 
carried to the burying ground. Three days afterwards the grave 
is visited by the friends, who make various offerings, and cover it 
with flowers. Various ceremonies are practised at the grave for 
several weeks after the death of the deceased. 

The Mussulman of India, in common with the Mahometans of 
every other part of the world, have been immemorially in the habit 
of egy oe. pilgrimages to Mecca. All Mahometans believe it 
to be a divine command that they should undertake the journey 
once in their lives, except in the case of those who have not 
sufficient means to enable them to go such a distance, at the 
same time that they leave at home a sufficient provision for their 
families. But in case of infirmity, illness, or any other insuperable 
impediment, any one may employ a deputy to perform the pil- 
grimage for him. The poor would have fem altogether forbidden 
the luxury of the pilgrimage, if several of the rich Mussulmans of 
Tellechery, Bombay, &c. did not subscribe, and, “ for the sake 
of God,” — clothing and ships for the poor pilgrims, which 
transported them to Mecca, and then brought them back. These 
ships are called Fyz-e-billah (God’s grace or bounty ships), and 
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each man on board is provided with food and drink for the voyage, 
as also ten cubits of cloth. Before arriving at Mecca, the pilgrims 
must put on the eram, or pilgrims habit, which consists of two 
wrappers without seam. ere are five fixed places where the 
natives of certain districts arrive, and if, in advancing, they omit 
putting on the habit, the object of their journey is altogether 
frustrated. On arriving at Mecca, the pilgrim performs the 
wuzoo or ablutions ; he then visits the sacred mosque, kisses the 
black stone, and goes round the Kaabah, or square stone building, 
situated in the centre of the sacred temple of Mecca, seven times, 
performing the circuit thrice with a week step, and four times with 
a slow pace. They proceed next to the place called Abraham's 
feet, which is a stone, having upon it the impression of Abraham’s 
feet. On leaving the temple they ascend to Suffa, and from thence 
to Muffa; these are two mountains near Mecca. The pilgrims 
run from the top of one of these to that of the other, seven times 
backwards and forwards. When on the top of each, they pray to 
God, with outstretched arms, for the object of their wishes : 


‘On the eighth day of Zeehujja, (called Turweeah), the people assemble 
at Meena, where they read their prayers and spend the night. 

‘ On the ninth day of the twelfth month Zeehujja (alias Bugr eed), before 
they proceed to Mount Aarfat, to read prayers with the Kemdm, they read 
two rukat prayers in the name of each of their relations (except their father*) 
and friends, dead or living, supplicating heaven to vouchsafe a blessing on 
them. 

‘Then, after the morning prayer, they rush impetuously towards Jubool 
Aarfat (Mount Aarfat), where, having read two rukat prayers with the 
Eemdm, and heard the khootbah, they remain on the Mount until sunset ; 
when they run quick towards Moozdu-lufah,t where having read evening 
prayers, they stop all night. 

‘Next morning, (the tenth), they start forthe Meena Bazar. On their 
aival at Muzar-ool-huram{ (or the holy monument), they stop and offer 
up supplications to God.§ Before sunrise they proceed quickly by the way 
of Butun-e- Muhasurah (or the valley of Muhasurah) till they come to three 
places. marked by three pillars, called Jumra, At each of these, they pick 
up seven small stones or pebbles, and having read some particular prayer 
over each and blown upon it, they throw it at these marks, and repeat the 
same ritual with the rest. This ceremony is denominated rummee ool 
jummar (or the throwing of gravel). 

‘Having thrown pebbles at the three places, they repair to the Meena 





** The father is excluded on the ground that no one is certain who his 
real father is.’ | 

‘+ Or Muzdulifah, a place or oratory between Aarfat and Mina.’ 

‘ } Muzar-ool-huram, the name of the mountain in the farthest part of 
Muzduleefah, more properly called Kuzah.’ 
‘§ Agrceably to the Qoran, chap. ii—(Vid. Sale, ed. 1825, p. 34.’) 
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bazar to peform the goorbanee (or sacrifice), which those individuals who 
are obliged to give zuhdt (or the legal alms) are enjoined todo. They are 
required to offer a ram or he-goat for each member, old or young, of the 
family ; or for every seven persons, a female camel or cow. The flesh of 
each victim is divided into three portions: one is for the person’s relations ; 
the second distributed among fugeers (devotees and beggars); and the 
third reserved for his own use. 

‘ After the sacrifice they get themselves shaved, their nails pared, and 
burying the hair and nails in the same place, bathe themselves. The 
then take off the pilgrim’s habit, and consider the pilgrimage as finished. 

‘ The act of shaving and bathing, required to be performed in the Meena 
bazar, is attended with much inconvenience, owing to the scarcity of water 
and barbers. However, many of the rich, who are likewise obliged to 
observe these customs, out of charity have the poor shaved and bathed at 
their own expence. Instead of a thorough shaving, one or two gentle 
strokes made with the razor, or a small quantity of hair clipped with a 
pair of scissors, answers all the purpose. In bathing also, if only a cup of 
water be thrown over the head, it is sufficient; or if water cannot be got, 
tyammoom* (purification with sand or dust) may be substituted, 

‘ On this (the Meena) market-day very many hundred thousands lakhs of 
rupees’ worth of merchandize are bought and sold there. I have under- 
stood from pilgrims that the merchants in the Meena market are so com- 
pletely absorbed in their commercial pursuits, that they have no leisure to 
attend to their devotional exercises ; and that with the view of protecting 
their goods, they remain in their shops, and wholly omit the pilgrimage. 

‘ The day after the Ayyam-e-nuhur (or season of sacrifice), the people 
remain at Meena, and therefore it is called the Ayyam-e-gur (or day of rest). 

‘ Some of them halt there during the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
of the month, and these days are denominated tushreek (days of com- 
munion). 

‘ On leaving it they revisit the Kaabah to take their final leave of it, 
throwing on their way thither pebbles at each jumra as they pass, and per- 
form the farewell circuit as before described. 

‘ After encompassing the Kaabah, it is necessary to proceed to the illus- 
trious Medina, and there pay a visit to the blessed tomb of his august 
highness Mohummud Moostuffa (the peace, &c.) He that performs the 


encompassing of the Kaabah and does not visit Medina, will defeat the 
object of his pilgrimage.’—pp. 65—69. 


The description of this very singular and interesting work now 
given, and the extracts which we have made, will enable the judi- 
cious reader to form some estimate of the great value of its con- 
tents. ‘T’o those who have been residents in India, who are 
connected with it by commercial relations, or who may hereafter 
expect that it will become to them an object of personal interest, 
this work will prove a present of incalculable service. Even to the 





* Tyammoom, Vide ch. xiii. sect. 1.’ 
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general reader, who has only the gratification of his curiosity in 
view, it will prove a source of diversified, pleasing, and perhaps 
useful entertainment. Never were we more disposed to agree in 
the justice of the poet’s maxim, that the proper study of mankind 
is man, than after the perusal of the present extraordinary 


volume. 





Arr. I11.—Statistics of France. By Lewis Gotpsmitn. 8vo. 
pp. 336. London: Hatchards, 1832. 
Tuose who are aware of Mr. Goldsmith’s personal history, and of 
his intimate and peculiar relation with the various governments of 
France, during the last thirty years, will readily acknowledge that his 
claims to an exact acquaintance with the domestic condition of 
Krance, —e, justify him in undertaking such a work as that now 
before us. e, indeed, see in every page of this elaborate and 


curious performance the marks of a most active inquirer ; we find in 
it wy ee care, anda spirit of truth pervading all ; and although 
soldsmith is an acknowledged enemy to political principles 


Mr. 


which are cherished by a great number of the I’rench population, 
still in no instance do we find the slightest trace of md feeeling 
mixing itself up with, and perverting the integrity of the historian. 
The book, consisting altogether of details, we cannot too soon com- 
mence the analysis of its contents, with the view of completel 
illustrating the present condition of France, in every aspect in whic 
she can possibly interest a foreigner. 

The kingdom of France is now arranged into 21 military divi- 
sions, each of which is under the command of a general officer ; 
these divisions are subdivided into 86 departments, 362 arrondisse- 
ments, 2,842 cantons, and 39,381 communes. ‘The departments are 
governed by a prefect, the arrondissements by a sous-prefect, and 
the cantons by juges de paix; whilst the communes are superin- 


tended by an administration, consisting of a mayor and his 
assistants : 


‘ The Prefect may be considered, (according to Mr. Goldsmith,) as the 
chief magistrate in his department; and, as well as the Sous-Prefect, is 
paid by government, in proportion to the population and extent of his 
jurisdiction, at the chef-lieu of which the office for public business is 
always established. The salary of a Prefect in the provinces varies from 
10 to 40,000 fr. per annum ; that of the Sub-Prefect is 4,000 fr. ; the pre- 
fect of the department of the Seine, has 100,000 fr. 

‘To cach prefecture and sous-prefecture are attached Counsellors 
(Conseillers de Préfecture and Conseillers d Arrondissement), who are like- 
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wise paid by government, and whose sanction is required to all acts rela. 
tive to affairs of litigation between the Prefect or Sous-Prefect, and 
private individuals. te . 

‘ The Prefect of a department has the special administration (under the 
controul of the Minister of the Interior) of whatever concerns the civil 
and political economy of his prefecture, and when necessary he convokes 
a General Council (Conseil général), which is composed of the most opulent 
and respectable persons in the department, appointed by the King, on the 
recommendation of the Minister of the Interior, but who receive no remu- 
neration. Before this Council the Prefect lays all public matters for its 
approbation. He is at the head of the police and of the national guard 
within his prefecture. He directs all necessary repairs of public buildings, 
bridges, fortresses, walls and barriers of close towns, &c. ; fixes the site of 
voiries (for the reception of rubbish, offal, &c.), slaughter houses and 
manufactories considered dangerous to public health; and he directs the 
cleaning and paving of streets and high roads; has the inspection of all 
ports, quays, common sewers, fountains, poor-houses and hospitals, 
prisons, &c. He has also the superintendance of the public libraries, 
museums, and primary schools ; fixes the price of bread, and grants pass- 
ports. The Prefect is in correspondence with all the subordinate func- 
tionaries of his department. He receives his instructions from the Minister 
of the Interior to settle the quota of all general taxes, and to provide for 
all departmental expenses. 

‘ The Prefect is in the receipt of the octroi, a tax levied on articles of 
general consumption, and paid on entering towns, and of all the rents of 
government entrepots, for which he is accountable to the Treasury: of 
stalls and shambles in public markets, and slaughter-houses, and the sale 
of manure from the voiries, the fines of police, with other imposts, which 
will be seen under the head of finance. 

‘ The Prefect provides for local expenses, such as work and poor- 
houses, hospitals, cleaning and lighting the streets, &c. from funds arising 
from the octroi (one-tenth only of which is carried to the account of 
government), and from other sources already detailed. These local receipts 
and expenses are, however, distinct, from the departmental expenses pro- 
vided for by government; nevertheless the Prefect must send all his 
accounts to the Minister of the Interior, who transmits them to the Cour 
des Comptes. 

* The functions of a Sous-Prefect are similar to those of a Prefect, as 
well as his obligations respecting his accounts of receipts and expenses 
of the public money. A Juge de Pair is at the head of every canton; as 
a civil officer, his functions are similar to those of a Sous-Prefect—his 
general functions as a law officer will be explained when speaking of the 
law courts. 

* The Mayors of the Communes are invested with similar powers to those 
of the Prefects of departments. These, as well as Sous-Prefects, have 
also their local receipts and expenses, which are provided for in a similar 
manner to those of the Prefects; and if the Mayors of Communes require 
any extra funds for local expenses, they may, by the authority of the 
Legislature, raise a sum called centimes communaur from among the inha- 
bitants of the commune. To the mairies are also attached municipal 
counsellors, who have the same functions as the general council of the 
prefecture. The Mayors enjoy no salary or emolument. T hey are invested 
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with a special function, which qualifies them to celebrate marriages ; these 
are always first published and solemnized at the mairie of the commune, 
where a marriage register is kept, as well as one of births and deaths, a 
notice of which the relatives of the parties are obliged to deposit 
at the office of the Mayor, under penalty of a fine in case of neglect, 
There is always a Mayor in the town where the Prefect resides. Paris, the 
metropolis of the Kingdom, is divided into twelve mairies, called muni- 
cipal arrondissements, in each of which is a Mayor with two Adjoints, 

‘ By a law of Bonaparte, which is still in force, the names of all 
children are inscribed at the municipality within twenty-four hours after 
their birth ; they are conveyed there by the father, midwife, nurse, and 
two witnesses, and their names and sex ascertained and registered. This 
was done, and is done, to prevent evasion of the law of conscription. 

‘ When a person dies, information must be sent within twenty-four 
hours to the Mayor of the Commune, who sends a medical practitioner 
attached to his office to ascertain the cause of the death, and informs 
himself of the names of the physician and apothecary who attended the 
defunct. For this formality twenty francs are paid, for which, however, 
a common hearse is provided by the commune for those who require it ; 
but persons in easy circumstances never avail themselves of it, but apply 
to the general undertaker, who pays annually a sum to government for 
the monopoly. In Paris only, a hearse must be used ; in the country, the 
body may be carried on men’s shoulders.’—pp. 35—38. 








































































These are the arrangements which prevail in France generally, 
but for the city of Paris there is a special authority, namely, the 
Prefect of Police. Having given a good historical view of the 
various taxes which had been levied during the last half century, 
Mr. Goldsmith proceeds to the very important subject of taxation, 
and ue in a very ample and satisfactory manner the nature of 


the different imposts now exacted, and the manner in which they 
are levied. 






































The direct taxes are, 1, contribution forciere (land tax); 2, con- hs 
tribution personelle and mobiliere ; 3, tax on doors and windows ; et 
4, duty on patents and licenses to trade, and on mines. The land hy 
tax is an A: valorem duty on the net revenue of land, houses, &c. 














The personelle is a species of poll-tax, which is rated according 
to the value of three days labour. The mobiliere is an impost on 
habitations, and is fixed according to the amount of the rent paid 
by the tenant. The tax on doors and windows is more or less in 
proportion to the number of the population of a given place, and to 

e situation of the doors and windows opening into the street. 
This tax falls altogether on the landlord. The duty on patents and 
licenses consists of two parts—a proportional tax and a fixed tax. 

ese are imposed on oll pecan practising professions, or carrying 
on particular trades or other business. ‘The first of these taxes is a 
duty of ten per cent. on the rent of the tradesman’s dwelling ; the 
latter is rated according to the extent of the population of the towns 
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where the patentee resides. The tariff respecting the fixed tax is 
as follows :— 


‘ Trades, professions, &c. are divided into seven classes ; and the fized 
tax is established according to the supposed profits. The maximum and 
minimum are laid down in the tariff, as follows:—A merchant pays from 
40 to 300 francs, according to the population of the place where he resides, 
which, in addition to the ten per cent. on his rent, forms the total sum 
paid for his patente. Bankers, without any regard to the population of 
the town in which they reside, pay 500 francs a year; in like manner 
ship-brokers, waggon, coach, and boat proprietors pay 200 francs annually, 
Market people who have carts, travelling hawkers and pedlars who have 
horses, pay 40 francs a year: those on foot with packs, whether they have 
any fixed residence or not, pay 30 francs per annum. The persons exempt 
from this duty are, all public functionaries, farmers and labourers, clerks, 
journeymen, professors of the fine arts who sell their own production 
only, army surgeons, midwives, postmasters, fishermen, carders and wool- 
spinners, washerwomen and coblers, tripe-men and street hawkers: an 
exception is also made with regard to the proportional tax in favour of 
those who let furnished lodgings ; these pay only one-fortieth of the rent 
of their house, instead of one-tenth, which others pay.’—p. 59. 


Such is the general nature of the direct taxes. The indirect 
taxes form asubject of much more interest to the statistical inquirer, 


inasmuch as they constitute a | complicated and difficult question 


for the statesman. In France, the indirect imposts are principally 
laid on articles of consumption. Wine is a prime source of revenue, 
as at almost every stage of its removal from place to place a fresh 
duty is paid upon it. The first duty levied on this article, then, is 
for its transit, or for suffering it to be removed ; and the amount of 
the remaining duty depends, in a great measure, on the circumstance 
whether or not the wine were grown on the property of the vendor. 
The other duties may be enumerated as follows :—Playing cards are 
charged with fifteen centimes the pack, the manufacturer being 
obliged to purchase from Government a great quantity of the articles 
necessary to his manufacture. Carriages pay a heavy duty ; all pro- 
prietors of vehicles of conveyance being required to pay a tax one 
tenth of the price of each place paid by a passenger, or one tenth of 
the price received for the carriage of merchandize. However, one- 
third of the whole amount of the places in a public vehicle is 
exempted from this duty, so as to nt up for the losses occasioned 
by the seats not being occupied. 


The next source of indirect revenue is tobacco : 


‘ Tobacco is allowed to be cultivated only in the departments of the 
Lower Rhine, the Mouths of the Rhone, Ille et Vilaine, Lotet Garonne, 
Norde, Pas de Calais, Var, and the department of the Lot. The quan- 
tity of tobacco to be grown, and the price to be paid to the growers by 
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Government to whom the sale is a monopoly are fixed by the Prefect of 
the department, who receives an order from the Director of the indirect 
taxes, stating the quantity of tobacco to be supplied by his department, 
and the Prefect makes the allotment among the growers. 

‘ No grower of tobacco is permitted to sell any part of his crop except 
to officers appointed by the Government, unless he intends it for exporta- 
tion. ‘The manufacture and sale of tobacco and snuff are entirely in the 
hands of government, who sell it to persons appointed by themselves as 
retailers, whose profits are estimated to be 124 per cent.’—pp. 65, 66. 


Salt is another of the sources of revenue ; it pays a duty of three 
sous per Ib. Canals are taxed, but the import varies as to its amount 
in different places. A duty of twenty francs is laid upon every 
hectogramme of gold worked into articles of luxury, and one 
franc upon the same quantity of silver worked into plate, &c. ‘The 
registry of acts and deeds is taxed with a fixed dut y, which is not 
less than fifty centimes, and not more than twenty-five francs. 
Stamp duty extends to paper which is used for the following pur- 

ses :—public acts, deeds, bills of exchange, receipts, newspapers, 
Pand-bills, play-bills, agreements, leases, magazines, pamphlets, &c. 
But this duty consists of two kinds ; the first is measured by the 
size of the paper, and amounts to from five centimes a sheet to 
two francs ; the second is modified by the amount of the sum 
mentioned in the body of the document, and has no reference to 
the size of the paper. With respect to the newspapers, the author 
observes, that ‘ every political print pays seven centimes per paper, 
but there is no duty on advertisements, and they are sent into the 
departments on payment of a centime per pee: The literary 
journals, and petites affiches, or papers for advertisements only, as 
well as all pamphlets, magazines, placards not exceeding 341 
inches, hand-bills, and admission tickets to public places of amuse- 
ment, pay five centimes.’ 

The remaining part of the indirect taxes consists of the lotteries, 
the gaming houses, Post Office, Octroi, and the Customs. As to 
the frst, the lotteries, there are few Englishmen visiting Paris who 
are not, at some moment of their residence in that Capital, induced 
to take an interest in them. There are five of these establishments ; 
one isin Paris, another in Lisle, a third in Lyons, a fourth in 
Strasbourg, a fifth in Bourdeaux. The process which is adopted 
at each of these lotteries, is sometimes understood with consider- 
able difficulty ; and this is a reason why we should quote the ver 


lucid and accurate description of it which Mr. Goldsmith has 
given us: 


‘ The plan of the lottery is, however, essentially different from that 
which lately existed in England. In the French lotteries there are ninety 
numbers in the wheel, of which five are drawn; the drawings in each 
take place every ten days. ‘The chances are denominated eztraits, ambes, 
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ternes, and quaternes. ‘The eztrait is a single number drawn from a series 
of numbers included in one ticket, for which single prize the holder 
receives fifteen times the sum he risks; as if he play one franc on each, he 
receives fifteen for the number drawn. 

« An ambe is two numbers drawn from any series of numbers contained 
in one ticket, and which yields 250 times the amount risked, that two 
numbers will be drawn from those that have been selected. 

« A terne is three numbers drawn out of a certain series chosen in one 
ticket, and yields 5,500 times the sum risked on the chance of three 
numbers being drawn out of those selected. 

‘ The quaterne is four numbers being drawn out of those inserted in 
one ticket, and yields 75,000 times the amount risked on the chance of 
four numbers being drawn out of the numbers selected. But neither the 
ambe, terne, or quaterne is calculated, if not played for. 


* EXAMPLE. 


‘Chosen numbers, 2. 39. 41. 50. 87. 


‘Here are 5 eztraits at - - 3 fr. 15 fr, 
10 ambes - - 1 fr. 60 c. 16 fr. 
lO ternes - - - 1 fr. 10 fr. 

5 quaternes - - 60 c. 3 fr. 


‘ Thus the price of a ticket will be - 44 fr. 


‘ One or more eatraits being drawn out of the above five numbers, gives 
the holder of the lottery ticket a prize of - - - - - 46 fr. for each, 
Two extraits and one ambe give- - - - = - - = 582 _— 
‘Three ertraits, three ambes, and one terne- - - - - 6,931 — 
Four extraits, six ambes, four ternes, and one quaterne 69,772 _ 
Or five guaternes—total, supposing the above numbers 

to be drawn from the wheel in every one lottery - 284,545 fr. 


‘ For the last twenty years Government has suppressed the quinterne, a 
term which signifies that the whole five numbers may be played for as 


coming out in one ticket, for which they would have an enormons sum 
to pay.’—pp. 69, 70. 


So far we have considered France in her character as a political 
country ; it is now necessary to regard her as the seat of agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and commerce. The Count Chaptal has esti- 
mated that the soil of the whole of France consists of 27,000 
square leagues, or fifty-two millions of hectares, each hectare being 
estimated at about two and a half of our acres. The value of the 
animal produce of the country, as proved by recent Government 
documents, was as follows :---wheat, meslin, rye, barley, buck-wheat, 
maize and millet, oats, dried beans, small grain, and tobacco, 
1 929,331,849 francs. This amount was raise by the produce of 
the soil in other articles of consumption and commerce, the value 
of which has been also estimated. These we may state in detail:--- 
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Wines, fifty-six millions 
Wee ©..2y8.. 228 
Cilkk-worms - - - - 


718,941,675 fr. 
$1,339,317 
15,442,827 
30,941,840 
19,000,000 

175,000,000 

4,000,000 
1,700,000 

141,440,000 

70,000,000 
7,000,000 
8,120,000 

447,005,000 
64,700,000 
78,199,180 

7,125,000 
8,250,000 
9,640,000 
12,500,000 
17,372,900 
770,000 
7,333,330 
6,000,000 
64,620,000 

196,800,000 
30,250,000 

680,805,955 
20,000,000 


Timber, produce of seven millions of hect. 
Madder - - - = + = = © © = 
Hops, wood, saffron, liquorice-root, &c. - 
Timber and scantlings - - - - - - 

Different kinds of oil - 
Tobacco - - - = = 
Chesnuts - - - - 

Animals for slaughter 

Poultry of all kinds 
Cows’ milk ~ - 
Ewes’ milk - - 
Wether sheep, &c. 
Heifers - 

Bulls - 

Colts - 

Horse hides 

Lambs 

Bees - = » « 
Fruits - - . 
Vegetables ; 
Green forage . 


Dry forage - 
Fresh-water fish 


' 
e ’ ‘ ' ' ' ‘ ' ‘ ' ' ' ‘ ' ' ‘ ‘ ' + ' ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ' ‘ ’ 





Total amount of the annual produce of the soil, &c. - 4,853,628,878 fr. 


The principal manufactures of France, are the draperies of 
Louvier, Sedan, Elbeuf, and Castres; the cambrics of Valen- 
ciennnes and Cambray; the pier-glasses of St. Gobain, whose 
dimensions are occasionally ten feet in height, by four and five feet 
broad ; the cotton manufactories of St. Quentin, Rouen, &c. &c. ; 
the linens of Brittany, Dauphiny, and the northern provinces ; the 
laces of Lille, Alencon, Valenciennes, and Puy ; the silks of Lyons, 
Avignon, Nimes, and Tours; the tapestries of the Gobelins, at 
Paris ; the carpets of La Savonnerie and Aubusson, which in 
beauty of design and brilliancy of colours, rival those of the east ; 
the porcelain of Sevres ; her manufactories of clocks and watches, 
jewellery, crystal, mock diamonds, bronzes, fire-arms, &c. To 
these might be added an immense number of manufactories which 
were wholly unknown in France half a century ago, such as files, 
needles, wool-cards, &c. 

The capital employed in manufacture is estimated at 416,000,000 
of francs in indigenous materials, 186,000,000 in imported materials, 
44,000,000 in wages, and 192,000,000 in general expenses, such 
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as wear and tear of machinery, tools, repairs, &c. The produce of 
the various articles of manufacture in 1828, was as follows :--- 


Thrown silk, silk stuffs, gauzes and crapes - - - ~- 160,000,000 fr. 
Cloths and woollen stuffs - - - - - 250,000,000 
Linen drapery and thread lace - - - 210,000,000 
Stationery - - - - - = = © = 25,000,000 
Cotton en se Ss eS lS 200,000,000 
Lace - - - -+ - -+ + © = = = 10,000,000 
Hardware - - - - - = - = ©= = 125,000,000 
Coal and other produce of mines and quarries 30,000,000 
Watches and clocks - - - 30,000,000 
Gold and silver articles * « 50,000,000 
Jewellery °° 2. - © © - 40,000,000 
Glass, plate glass, china, pottery, 80,000,000 
Lime and plaster - - 15,000,000 
Salts and acids - 30,000,000 
Soap - - - : 30,000,000 
Refined sugar 15,000,000 
Hats - - - 30,000,000 
Leather - - 160,000,000 
Dye and varnish 50,000,000 
Perfumery - 15,000,000 
Books - - 30,000,000 
Beer - - - 60,000,000 
Cider and perry 50,000,000 
Brandy - - - - - - = = 75,000,000 
Upholstery and musical instruments 50,000,000 





Total - - - - 1,820,000,000 fr. 


Perhaps the most interesting portion of these details consists in 
the history of the progress which the manufactures in each instance 
have made : 


‘ It appears that in 1812 France employed in her manufactories 35 millions 
kilogrammes or 70 million lbs. of native wool. In 1816, the quantity of 
native wool, with the amount imported of foreign wool for fine cloths, 
merinos and cachemires, &c. was in the whole 80 million French pounds, 
which with the difference of nearly ten per cent. is equal to 90 million lbs. 
English. In 1824 and 1826, the quantity of wool used in the manufac- 
tories amounted to 48 millions of kilogrammes, making an increase in the 
consumption of wool, in 14 years, of 26 millions of French pounds, or more 
than one million English tods. 

‘In 1812, the quantity of cotton spun into thread did not exceed 
10,362,000 kilogrammes. The consumption in 1816, amounted to 12 
millions of kilogrammes; in 1825, the quantity manufactured was 26 
millions ; in 1826, 32 millions kilogrammes of cotton emp‘oyed in 
prints, calicoes, tulles, &c.: thus the consumption has been more than 
tripled in 14 years ; the consumption of silk has not less increased, in pro- 
portion to wool and cotton. In 1816, France imported 400,000 kilo- 
grammes of silk; in 1824 and 1825, 650,000 kilogrammes ; and in 1826, 
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not less than 800,000 kilogrammes, notwithstanding the progress made and 
encourag’ment given to breeding of silk-worms in the country. In 1816, 
the quantity of coals extracted from the mines did not exceed 1,000 million 
kilogrammes ; in 1826, they furnished 1,500 million kilogrammes. In 1814 
and 1816, the quantity of iron manufactured amounted to 100 millions, and 
in 1825 and 1826, it had increased to 160 million of kilogrammes,’—p. 154, 


The number of watches made in France every year, is estimated 
at 150,000, and 200,000 more undergo the process of finishing, their 
movements having been already made in Switzerland, whilst 
350,000 clocks, in bronze, gilt, or alabaster cases, are fabricated. 
The public vehicles have increased in seven years from 6,670 to 
14,255, and the stamp duties have augmented, between 1816 and 
1828, to from twenty-five to twenty-eight millions. The number of 
sheets published in France, in the various departments of litera- 
ture, was, in 1812, 72,080,642; in 1814, 45,678,039; in 1820, 
80,386,957 ; in 1826, 144,560,094. 


The imports of France, including merchandize and gold and 
silver, amounted in 1787, to 711,724,800 francs ; the imports in 
1821, in merchandize alone, were in value 394,442,356 franes ; in 
1830, they were 489,242,685. The principal imports of France 
are gold and silver in bars and ingots, | ea val aten precious 
stones, drugs of all kinds, live stock, oils, dying woods, raw silk, 


wool, tin, copper, and iron, the Se era of Italy, Spain, and the 


colonies, tobacco from Virginia, hardware from England, butter and 
salt provisions, bullocks’ horns, &c. from Ireland; salt-butter, cheese, 
and spices from Holland ; timber, pitch, grain, iron, wool, and lea- 
ther, from Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 

The principal exports are grain, wines, brandies, liqueurs, soap, 
candles, manufactured silk goods, wool, hemp, flax and cotton, gold 
and silver lace, tinsel-lace, watches, clocks, engravings, pottery, 
porcelain, pier-glasses, paper, books, hats, perfumery, sugar, co- 
lours, &c. &e. 


The shipping of France has increased since 1814 in an enormous 
resin. At the period just mentioned, she had but a few rotten 
trading vessels, and these were nearly altogether yen “Xp, but 
in 1830, she gathered together no fewer than 8,000 trading vessels. 
The Royal Navy consisted in 1831, of 284 vessels afloat; there 
were besides seventy-seven building, and thirteen were to be om on 
the stocks in 1832. The mode of manning the navy in France 
cannot fail to interest the English public, who have a right to feel 
the greatest curiosity in every thing connected with maritime affairs : 


‘ A special register is kept, in which the name of every French citizen 
is inserted who is destined for the naval profession. Persons engaging in 
the sea service, either on board a ship of war, a merchantman, or even a 
fishing smack, are liable to the same conditions as to the station they 
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assume at their entrance. From ten to fifteen years of age, they must be 
content to serve in the capacity of mousse, which is analogous to our 
swabber or cabin boy. Above fifteen, their station is a step higher, with 
the title of novice. Any novice or mousse, who has made a voyage of six 
months in either of these capacities, and has satisfactorily passed the required 
examination, may be employed as aspirant, or candidate for promotion, 
Every person, having completed his eighteenth year, who has made two 
long voyages, who has been eighteen months at sea, who has been em- 
ployed two years in the fisheries, or who has served two years as an 
apprentice on board any ship, is liable to the naval conscription. To this 
effect, he is required to present himself, with his father, if living, and two 
of his near relations or neighbours, at the Bureau of Inscriptions in his 
parish, where his name must be registered. There he is to be instructed 
in the laws and regulations which point out the rights and the duties of 
all registered seamen. ‘Those who have attained the age, and have ful- 
filled any one of the conditions before mentioned, and who continue in 
the sea service as fishermen, merchant seamen, or otherwise, although 
they have not inscribed their names at the office for that purpose, are 
nevertheless included in the naval conscription, they being considered as 
having tacitly given their consent by remaining in the sea service. Those 
included in the naval conscription are exempt from every other public 
service, except that of the Government naval service, employment in 
marine arsenals, or as national guards in the quarter in which they reside. 
‘The names of all volunteer seamen are inscribed in a special register, and 
are employed in preference to the conscripts. Every volunteer seaman, 
and even novice, who has already made a voyage, and who desires to enter 
on board a ship of war, has a right to a bounty equal to one month’s full 
pay. Ifthe number of sailors registered as volunteers exceeds the con- 
tingent to be furnished by the parish to which they belong, those who 
stand first on the list are first employed. If the number of volunteers 
falls short of the contingent required, the deficiency is supplied by a draft 
from the register. Every maritime district is divided into quarters, and in 
every quarter the sailors are distributed into four classes. 


The first class comprehends all the unmarried men ; 

The second, widowers without children ; 

The third, married men without children ; 

And the fourth is composed of married men with children. 


* The second class are not called on to serve until all in the first class are 
employed, and their numbers are found insufficient. The same rule applies 
to the third and fourth classes. In every quarter, the sailor who has 
served the shortest period on board a ship of war, is first called upon ; and 
where there is an equality of service, a preference is given to those who 
have first entered the service ; they, however, have no claim whatever to 
the bounty granted to volunteers. Every seamen who has attained his 
50th year is exempted from serving on board a King’s ship or in the public 
arsenals, without losing the right to serve on board a trading vessel, or 
f Howing the fishing trade. Every seaman, of whatever age, who chooses 
to quit the fishing trade or merchant service, may have his name erased 
from the naval register, one year after his having made a declaration to 
that effect, except in time of war, or when war shall have broken out 
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before the year has expired. A seaman is at liberty to enter on board a 
merchant ship or fishing boat, or he may remove into any port of France, 
by giving notice, and being inscribed in the muster-roll of seamen in the 
quarter he leaves, or in that to which he removes. By a law passed on 
the 7th of April 1832, the seamen regularly entered on board a ship 
engaged in the whale-fishery are exempted from the naval conscription. 

‘ The promotion of seamen -depends on the length of service on board 
vessels belonging to the State, meritorious acts, &c. All registered seamen 
are bound to serve the State when called upon and ballotted for. All 
seamen (officers and sailors) are allowed pensions according to their rank, 
age, wounds, or infirmities. These pensions are of two kinds: the one 
consists of half the amount of their full pay, after twenty-five years actual 
service, either on board a King’s ship, merchant vessel, or in an arsenal ; 
the other is an allowance called solde de retraite, and is granted after 
twenty-five years service in the royal navy, six of which must have been 
at sea. But in case of wounds, or the loss of an eye or limb, a fixed 
pension is granted according to rank, without taking into consideration the 
period of service. 

‘ The widows and children of seamen are entitled to an allowance 
upon the same scale as that granted to the widows and children of sol- 
diers.’—pp. 170—172. 


The number and constitution of the courts of justice in France, 
form a subject of considerable interest tous who have yet so many 
improvements to introduce into our code of laws. elr names, 
and the nature of their respective jurisdictions, are accurately de- 
scribed by Mr. Goldsmith. The tribunals of first instance (tri- 
buneux de premiere instance) are courts where minor criminal 
offences, called correctionnel, and civil causes are tried, but where 
no jury is employed. The number of judges of these courts is 
1,626. From these tribunals, parties in all correctionnel causes 
may appeal, that is to eh if the cause has been tried in an 
arrondissement, the appeal lies to the tribunal of first instance in 
the chief town of the department; and if the trial has been first 
in the chief town, the appeal then lies to the cour royale. In all 
civil cases the appeal lies to the cour royale. 

The cour ‘oyu is a court of appeal. There are twenty-seven 
of them in France, the jurisdiction of each including three or four 
departments. The court of cassation was first constituted in 1790 ; 
it sits in Paris, is composed of a first president, at 40,000 francs 
a year, three other presidents at 20,000 francs a year each, and 
forty-five judges at 15,000 francs a year each, whilst there are 
also attached to the court an attorney-general and six advocates- 
general : 


‘ This is a court of appeal to decide disputed points of law only, both in 
civil and criminal causes. Until lately, if the judgments of the inferior 
courts were set aside, the court of cassation could designate the department 
where the cause should be tried again, so that it might go on ad infinitum. 
There have been instances where judgments have been set aside a dozen 
times, and tried again in as many different departments. But by a law 
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enacted in 1828, when M. de Portalis was Minister of Justice, a cause can 
only be tried twice before the court of cassation, after which it is referred 
to a cour royale designated by that court, and is there definitively 
determined. 


‘ The motives for revoking a criminal judgment are :— 

‘1. Illegal composition of the jury. 

‘2. The president of the court having voted as a member of the chambre 
du conseil or of the chambre.d’accusation (whose jurisdiction will be pre- 
sently explained) for the prisoner being sent to trial. 

‘3. The list of jurymen notified to the prisoner as containing thirty 
names, and only twenty-nine jurymen being present. ; 

‘4. A juryman having acted as a witness against the prisoner on his 
being first apprehended. 

‘5. A judge not having permitted the counsel to explain any fact 
necessary for the defence of the prisoner. 

‘ 6. His refusing permission to read in court the report of a doctor on a 
charge of infanticide. 

‘7. His ordering the court to sit with closed doors without sufficient 
motives. 

‘ 8. Irregularity in the questions put in the course of the trial to the 
prisoner or to witnesses. 

‘9. The verdict of the jury being incomplete, contradictory, or illegal. 

* 10. The president having sent the jury to reconsider a verdict, which 
was at first clear and precise. 

‘11. False application of the penal law in correctional cases.’—pp. 
200, 20!. 


Lhere are in France no less than 213 tribunals of commerce ; 
the presidents and judges are chosen from the most respectable 
merchants, but they have no salary. A procureur general is 
attached to the court of cassation and to each cour royale ; he 
has a superior authority, and has under his controul all the juges 
d’instruction and advocats generaux ; he signs the order for the 
execution or other punishment of criminals. A procureur du roi 
is attached to every tribunal of first instance. He is charged with 
the repression of crimes against the general safety, and is to re- 
ceive allin criminal and correctional cases. The criminal courts 
are held every three months in the principal towns—they re- 
semble our courts of assize. In criminal and correctional cases 
the proceedings are conducted in the following manner :— 


‘ A prisoner is in the first instance brought before the procureur du roi, 
who examines him, and simply reports the case, without giving any legal 
opinion of his own, to the juge d’instruction, who examines the witnesses. 
The report is then sent back to the procureur du roi, who states his opinion 
in writing of the case in question, and returns it a second time to the juge 
d instruction. This judge then lays the case before the chambre du conseil 
du tribunal de premivre instance (composed of three judges of that court) ; 
by these judges all charges are minutely investigated, and they decide 
whether there be grounds for further proceedings or for acquital. The 
procureur du roi, however, may in the latter case oppose the liberation of 
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the prisoner; and then he himself makes a report to the chambre d’accu- 
sation. If the chambre du conseil, however, decides for further proceedings, 
its decision is sent to the chambre d’accusation (composed of five judges of 
the cour royale), who ultimately decide either for commitment for trial or for 
acquittal. In 1827, the chambres du conseil discharged no less a number 
than 16,888 persons for want of sufficient evidence, and in the same year, 
1,382 persons were dismissed by the chambres d’accusation for the same 
reasons.* Since the revolution of 1830, all cases of libels are tried in the 
courts of assize by a jury; but the forms previous to trial have not under- 
gone any change. A writer accused of libel is dealt with in the same way 
as persons accused of a criminal or a correctional offence ; but bail is taken 
in these cases. —pp. 203, 204. 


We regret that it is not in our power to notice the whole of the 
curious items which Mr. Goldsmith has collected. There is one, 
however, which, for its paramount interest, we cannot pass over; 
we mean the comparative rate of crime amongst the population of 
France. In 1830, 6,962 persons were tried in the courts of assize. 
Of these 3,910 were crimes against property, whilst 1,158 were 
crimes against the person. ‘The latter crimes seem to be greatly on 
the decrease ; they were 29 per cent. on the whole amount in 1825, 
but no more than 23 in 1830. The number of prisoners committed 
on criminal charges, as compared with the population, was in 1829, 
one in 4,321; and in 1830, one in 4,576. Of the 6,962 persons 
tried in 1830, 5,608 were males, the rest females; the latter being 
thus in the pro ortion of 19 to 100. Of these, il4 had not com- 
pleted their 16 year: and 1,161 were of the age of from 16 to 21 
ww The number amongst the persons just mentioned as havin 

een tried, who could neither read nor write, was 4,319 ; 1,826 coul 
do both, but in an imperfect manner; 688 could do both well ; 
and 129 had received a superior education. ‘The state of education, 
as respected the nature of the crime, was as follows :— 


‘ The persons accused of parricide were, without exception, completely 
illiterate; of murder and assassination, 56 per cent.; poisoning, 51; 
infanticide, 88 ; wounding or striking parents or ascendants, 57; other 
wounds, 55; false witness and subornation of perjury, 66; rebellion, 59 ; 
fraudulent bankruptcy, 15; thefts of all kinds, 67; and arson, 69. The 
number of men who could neither read nor write was 58 per cent., and of 





‘* From the flippant manner in which the most serious cases are fre- 
quently disposed of by police magistrates and justices of the peace in 
England, we regret that there are not any tribunals similar to those we 
have just described. We have no objection to magistrates deciding in 
common police cases and trivial charges; but we think that in instances 
Which may involve liberty, nay life, there should be some intermediate 
authority between a police magistrate or justice of the peace (many of 


Whom are certainly not competent to decide upon knotty points) and a 
court of justice.’ 
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women, 78; of persons under 21 years of age, 66; from 21 to 40, 62; and 
from 40 upwards, 60. 

‘ Classed according to their residence in town or country, 3,945 of the 
accused had their domiciles in rural communes, and the remaining 2,778 
in towns or urban communes. 

‘ Of the individuals brought to trial, as appears by the subjoined table, 
2,832 were acquitted, and 4,130 condemned as follows :— 


Capitally ... . oe 92 
To the galleys for life ao 268 
Ditto for a limited period . . 973 

To long periods of imprisonment - - 1,005 
To short ditto . . 1,740 
To the pillory a ae ee er 8 
To civil degradation . -) me ] 
Children under sixteen years of age 
confined by way of correction . . 43 


Total . . 4,130 


‘ The following table, extracted from the official reports, gives a compa- 
rative view of the judgments prononuced in the courts of assize for each of 
the six years which have been made the subject of ministerial research :— 


.| 1826.) 1827.| 1828.) 1829.) 1830. 


Sentenced capitally.. ...... 150} 109) 114 89 92 
To the galleys for life 281) 317) 268) 273) 268 
To ditto for a limited period .. . 1,139} 1,062) 1,142 973 
To long periods of imprisonment . 1,160) 1,228) 1,223) 1,223 1,005 
To short ditto 1,487) 1,416) 1,739 1,740 


To the pillory..... 5 5} ll 
To banishment . 1 1 


To civil degradation ] 0 
Children under 16 years of age, 
confined by way of correction . 56| 68) 53 























4,348] 4,236) 4,551) 4,475 4,130 


Curious and interesting as the account now given of Mr. Gold- 
smith’s work may be, we must assure the reader that it is pee 
inadequate to convey a due notion of the extraordinary merits whic 


it possesses. It presents a most elaborate and accurate picture of 
the political, civil, and commercial condition of France, of its «x 


bilities and resources, and is, in our opinion, a model on which it 
would be extremely desirable that the statistics of every other 
country, but particularly our own, should be composed. 
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Art. 1V.—Memoir and Correspondence of the late Sir J. E. Smith, 
M.D. Fellow of the Royal Society of London ; Member of the 
Academies of Stockholm, Upsal, Turin, Lisbon, Philad elphia, 
New York, &c. &c., the Imperial Acad. Nature Curiosorum, 
and the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris; Honorary 
Member of the Horticultural Society of London; and Pre- 
sident of the Linnean Society. Edited by Lapy Suira. In 
2 vols. 8vo. London: Longman, Rees, and Co. 1832. 


Beyonp the mere description of his extraordinary labours, and his 
admirable services to the cause of science, there is but little in these 
volumes respecting the career of Sir James Smith to gratify our 
curiosity, or augment the interest which, in common with the whole 
country, we entertain for his character. When a great man is no 
more, and when the splendour which has surrounded his track no 
longer dazzles the imagination, we long to have the opportunity of 
contemplating the individual apart from those circumstances which 
had hitherto prevented our close observation. Such a desire is uni- 
versal ; it is instinctive ; and the art of biography, from the earliest 
ages, may be traced altogether to this principle. When, therefore, 
we take up the history of the life of a public man, it is not in the 
expectation of finding materials of interest in the account of his 
at actions ; these are already well known, and duly appreciated. 
ut we are led by the hope that we can see him in his private 
capacity, that we can sympathise with him as a member of the same 
community as ourselves, as one who is stimulated by the same 
wants, and, like us, is affected by the same pleasures. We feel it 
to be a matter of deep interest to ascertain how that man, who has 
earned so much renown by the brilliancy of his exploits in the 
noblest regions of intellectual inquiry, conducted himself as a son, 
a father, or a husband ; we are curious to know how he performed 
the ordinary duties of social life, how he spent his leisure hours, 
what were his predilictions, what were his antipathies, what, even, 
the oddities dtd follies by which he was distinguished. ‘These are 
the points of investigation in the lives of yay ay we? men, which 
our nature impels us to attend to; and it is only in the proportion 
that biography supplies satisfactory answers to such inquiries, that 
it can be allowed the attributes of interest and utility. 

Yet it it must be admitted that, in the life of Sir James Smith, 
considered merely with respect to his domestic character, nothing 
Very materially differing from the ordinary course of events can be 
detected. He had an ample patrimony, and therefore was ie 
from the necessity of premature intellectual exertion; he had no 
a re to encounter in the department of science to which he 

ad devoted his talents; he was caressed by the learned, and his 
friendship cultivated by the great ; and up to the latest moment it 
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may be said that the even tenor of his life flowed uninterruptedly 
along. ‘hus it was, that free from all causes of interference and of 
interruption, Sir James Smith was enabled to attach himself to a 
single system of action ; to this he devoted himself almost exclusively, 
having neither motive nor leisure to develope, to any striking extent, 
those peculiar ualifications which might have been latent in his 
mind, and by which an additional interest would be attached to his 
biography. 

‘he subject of the present memoir was a descendant of the 
ancient family of Kinderley. He was born at Norwich, on the 2d 
of December 1759, and was remarkable during childhood for the 
delicacy of his constitution. Being brought up more immediatel 
under the care of his parents, young Smith sympathized more inti- 
mately with their tastes and pursuits ; and it was from his mother, 
who was fond of cultivating flowers, that he imbibed, at a ve 
early age, the passion for botany, which he afterwards indulged with 
so much enthusiasm. He seldom in after life, we are told, saw the 
delicate blue flowers of the wild succory, without recalling to mind 
that when in infancy their beauty caught his eye, and attracted his 
admiration above most others, he tried in vain to pluck them from 
the stalk. The education of the child was purely domestic ; he had 
a dread of public schools, and his parents were too benevolent to 
attempt any opposition to his wishes. 

The father of Sir James Smith appears to have been a sensible, 
well educated man, who very properly considered the independence 
of his son as one of the most desirable of worldly blessings. Ac- 
cordingly he resolved to train the young man to merchandize, 
designing him particularly for that branch of trade which is con- 
nected with the importation of raw silk. Here again the inclinations 
of the youth were in opposition, and a great deal of time was spent 
in meditations as to the occupation which he should select for life. 
Meanwhile accident led him to cultivate the society of several gen- 
tlemen, who were eminent for their attainments in natural history, 
and so decidedly did young Smith display a preference for science, 
that his father coual to let him go to Edinburgh for the purpose 
of engaging in the medical profession. At twenty-two years of age 
he joined the medical school of that metropolis, and seems to have 
been well pleased with the step he had taken. The first letter of a 


medical pupil some eighty years ago cannot fail to be an object of 
attention at the present time : 


‘ Writing home to his father on the second of November, 1781, he 
acquaints him with the success of his introductory letters, and informs 
him that the person from whom he expects to derive most comfort and 
advantage is Dr. Hope. ‘‘ He has the highest character for abilities and 
real goodness of heart, and is a man of the first consequence in this place: 
his behaviour was at first (as it generally is) a little reserved ; but bota- 
nical subjects opening the way, he became perfectly affable, and treats 
me with almost paternal tenderness. Having found that I was quite a 
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novice in the study of medicine, he talked the whole over with me, and 
recommends me, above all things, first to make myself master of Latin, 
for which purpose he has recommended me a master, who taught all his 
children, who is to come for an hour every day ; the usual terms are a 
guinea a month, but I am to give after the rate of eight guineas a year, 
and expect six or eight months will do. I hope you will not disapprove 
of this expense, as it is quite necessary, and you may depend on my 
frugality in every case where I can save money without missing anything 
of real importance. Dr. Hope thinks that, with the utmost economy, I 
cannot spend less than £.120 a year; but I don’t see how it can amount 
to near that. 

‘ « Tam quite pleased with my lodgings and companions. My only 
fellow-lodger, besides Mr. Lubbock, is Mr. Engelhart, a most accom- 
plished and agreeable young gentleman, whose father is physician to the 
King of Sweden. 

« « At Dr. Hope’s I have seen Lord Monboddo: he is a plain-dressing, 
elderly man; he had on an ordinary gray coat, leather breeches, and 
coarse worsted stockings ; he conversed with me with great affability about 
various matters, spoke of the great decline of classical learning at Edin- 
burgh, and mentioned the Norfolk husbandry, which he said he had 
adopted. 

‘ « T often think of you, and imagine what is passing in the scenes 
which my friends render so dear tome. Pray give my most affectionate 
duty to my dear mother.” ’—pp. 20—22. 


It is impossible for us to omit some portion of the reply which 
the affectionate father returned to the letter just quoted. It unites 
every good quality which it is possible to combine in a composition 
perhaps the most delicate that a man can be called on to indite : 


‘ « T cannot disapprove,” says he, ‘‘ of any expense that is useful to 
your pursuit, therefore have no objection to a Latin master. Latin and 
Greek are necessary to your profession in more respects than being keys 
to the doors of science, into any of which you may enter if you have 
those keys ; and I would wish you should have as good ones in your pos- 
session as any body else has; they should have no advantage over me in 
that respect, and I believe, between ourselves, there is a great deal in the 
parade of it, besides the use. The men of learning have agreed to stamp a 
high value upon classical learning: it sets them out of the reach of the 
vulgar, and of those who are their superiors in every other worldly advan- 
tage ; yet I do not think it is all sterling worth, but a great deal of it im- 
position. I would not be without any of it that will be really useful to 
you, nor without enough of it to be creditable, but I would not sacrifice 
anything substantial to attain more; the knowledge of things is your 
proper study, and an acquisition of that knowledge will be the solid and 
profitable advantage of your attention ; that will be your grand aim ; and 
as the study you have so delighted in, not only requires a mind formed for 
nice observation, as the foundation of a genius successful in that branch, 
but also a patient discriminating judgment, joined to constant industry 
and close observation to seize the varieties of nature in her productions, I 
persuade myself that genius and taste, joined to those qualities which you 
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possess in an eminent degree, will enable you to discern whercin the es. 
sential of medicine lies, and to discover not only as far into the nature of 
diseases, and what relates to them, as human knowledge has yet gone, but 
I go further, and flatter myself you will be distinguished for a judgment 
and penetration that surpasses most others, and such as will procure you 
the esteem and veneration of the world, as 1 am without doubt your con. 
duct and behaviour in your practice will secure you the love of it.’”— 
pp. 24, 25. 


From the subsequent letters of young Smith to the different 
members of his family, it would appear that he made abundant use 
of the facilities afforded to him at the celebrated institution of Edin- 
burgh, in acquiring a knowledge of natural history, but more parti- 
cularly of botany. These epistles likewise display the purest and 
most praise-worthy sentiments of filial affection ; they show that he 
had a very peculiar tendency to form attachments, and that he was 

ssessed of all those estimable qualities which are so well ealcu- 

ated to conciliate the permanent regard of others. 

Mr. Smith laa in Edinburgh during two years, and then 
fixed himself in London, as a pupil at the school of anatomy, 
which was directed by William and John Hunter. This establish- 
ment was adorned by teachers, in all its departments, who were 
looked upon as the most eminent of their day. The sight of the 
dissecting room threw him into a state of horror; but he became 


gradually reconciled to the practice, and having ayo to his ana- 


tomical studies the observation of diseases, at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, he seems to have settled down to the profession with great 
comfort to himself, and satisfaction to his friends. His passion, 
however, for natural history soon vindicated its empire in his breast, 
and the house and museum of Sir Joseph Banks became his most 
ao haunts. He had not been long in London, when an 
application was made to Sir Joseph respecting the property of the 
celebrated Linnwus. The son of the illustrious ‘atorelist had 
expired, and the collection of books, manuscripts, and natural 
history, formed by both at Upsal, were now to be disposed of for 
the sum of one thousand guineas. Young Smith was at breakfast 
with Sir fe when the letter containing this proposition was 
received ; Sir Joseph declined the offer, but, anding the communi- 
cation to his young friend, advised him strongly to make the 
purchase. The latter, all enthusiasm, took immediate steps for 
securing the collection, and amongst other preliminary measures, 
was under the necessity of obtaining the amount of the urchase- 
money from a father, whose strict notions of prudence er 2 frugality 
appear to have been with very considerable difficulty relaxed, even 
by the warmth of his parental affection. The collection, however, 
was ultimately ten eee by Mr. Smith, for the sum of nine hundred 
guineas, a small herbarium having been deducted from it for the 
purpose of defraying a debt dué by Linneus to Baron Alstromer. 
lhe purchase of the Linnwan relics produced a great sensation in 
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the scientific world. Numerous overtures were made to Mr. Smith 
for the whole, or for only a ion of the property ; but to these 
various applications he uniformly replied that he had not bought 
these valuable articles in order to sell them again. The circum- 
stances under which this inestimable treasure was to 


England are interesting. It appears that Mr. Smith applied to the 
Treasury, in order to lessen, if possible, the amount of the duties to be 
charged on the importation of the cargo from Upsal. Chiefly 
through the exertions of Sir John Jervis (Earl St. Vincent), a Trea- 
sury order came down, allowing every article, except the books, to 
be admitted and delivered to Mr. Smith without any duty, or an 
charges whatever. Half the purchase money having been paid, 
according to previous agreement, the collection was forwarded to 
Stockholm on the 4th of August, 1784, under the care of a trusty 
friend, to be put on board the first ship for England. It was 
speedily consigned to the ship, The Appearance, Captain Axel 

aniel Sweder, and was safely landed at the Custom House towards 
the end of October, 1784. One of the most striking facts con- 
nected with the transport of this interesting cargo, was its escape 
from the clutches of the King of Sweden. Gustavus III. had been 
some time in France, and was unacquainted with the nature of the 
negotiation, which ultimately deprived his kingdom of that which 
should have been one of its most boasted possessions. His Majesty 
returned to his dominions in sufficient time to send a vessel to the 
Sound, in pursuit of Te Appearance, in order to intercept her, and 
bring back the collection ; but fortunately for the interests of science 
in Great Britain, the measures of Gustavus were too late. The 
whole cost of the collection, including freight, was £.1088. 4s. 


‘ The first intention of Sir James was to deposit his purchase in some 
spare rooms in the British Museum ; but he found some objections to the 
scheme, and preferred taking a house, that it might be safer, and more 
accessible to himself and his friends. He therefore hired apartments in 
Paradise-row, Chelsea, whither it was immediately conveyed; and often 
has he recurred with great pleasure to the first winter after its arrival, 
when, with Sir J. Banks and Mr. Dryander, they examined the herbarium 
minutely, and carefully unpacked and arranged the whole collection. 

‘ With no premeditated design of relinquishing physic as a profession, 
yet from this hour he devoted his time and all the powers of his mind to 
the object for which he had hazarded so much; nor was there ever a pe- 
riod, in his subsequent life, of misgiving or regret that he had made a 
wrong choice: neither was his love of botany pursued to the exclusion of 
other literature or lighter pleasures; but it was the charm of his exist- 
ence, always at hand, ready to take up, always leading the miud forward, 
and filling his hours with satisfaction.’—pp. 127, 128. 


The idea thus entertained was not carried into effect ; and in less 
than two years after he became possessed of the Linnean collec- 
tion, Sir James Smith commenced a tour through Holland, 
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France, Italy, and Switzerland. The results of this interesting 
journey are familiar to most of our readers in the pages of his 
beautiful work, entitled, “ Sketch of a Tour on the Continent,” 
in three volumes. The correspondence which he kept up during 
his travels, contain matter that will prove extremely interesti 
to the cultivators of botany. Those letters which were written b 
himself, abound in the expressions of a most delightful sensibilit 
to the charms of nature, and those who have a taste for such 
objects will find, in the enthusiastic description of Sir James Smith, 
materials for the most refined of all human enjoyments. 

Having spent almost eighteen months abroad, Sir James returned 
to England, in November, 1787. The work which he published, 
and which has been already alluded to, contributed much to exhalt 
the character of one who presented already so many claims to 
public punten. It so fell out, however, that the very publica- 
tion which served to extend the fame of Sir James Smith so justly, 
was also the cause of an annoyance, painful in its effects, as it was 
ridiculous in its motives. We shall give the story in the elegant 
language of Lady Smith :— 


* It happened some time in the year 1791, that Sir James’s friend, Dr. 
Goodenough, Bishop of Carlisle, being about to write a botanical paper on 
the British species of Carer, had occasion to consult the herbarium of Mr. 
Lightfoot. ‘This had been bought by his Majesty George III. on the death 
of its original possessor, and presented to the Queen. Dr, Goodenough 
obtained permission to examine it: the Queen, being present when he 
went to Frogmore, conversed with Dr. G. on the subject of his studies. 
He found the herbarium very much damaged, and recommended Her Ma- 
jesty to have it looked over by some intelligent person, mentioning Mr. Dry- 
ander and Sir James Smith, as either of them capable of advising some 
method of preserving what remained. The name of the latter was not 
unknown to the Queen; he had some time before presented her, through 
the kindness of the Hon. Mrs. Barrington, with a copy of his Coloured 
Figures of Rare Plants, which both Their Majesties were pleased enough 
with to desire to become purchasers of three copies besides ; and in one 
of Her Majesty’s familiar visits to the late Viscountess Cremorne, the 
Queen carried her a copy as a present. . 

‘ Lady Cremorne, perceiving with agreeable surprise that the author of 
this new work was a person she had honoured with her friendship so far as 
to have fixed on him as an acquaintance and companion for an only and 
beloved son, the consequence of the rencontre was, that when Dr. Good- 
enough gave the above-mentioned hint to Her Majesty, she instantly fixed 
upon him, for the purpose not merely of arranging Lightfoot’s herbarium, 
but of conversing with herself and the Princesses on the elements of botany 
and zoology. ‘These visits were at all times remembered by him with con- 
siderable pleasure ; and he never spoke without veneration of the character 
of the Queen, her care to afford her daughters every opportunity of ac- 
quiring information, and to furnish them with the means of filling their 
time with worthy objects of pursuit. 

* Sir James sincerely esteemed his royal patroness, and was flattered to 
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find his services acceptable to her. In every conversation the benignity 
and cultivated understanding of the principal personages removed every 
sensation of awe, and royalty itself lost none of its dignity in the polite 
and accomplished companions. 

‘ With these impressions he took leave of his illustrious pupils, suspect- 
ing no ill, and designing nothing disloyal, nor was it likely that any pas- 
sages in his Tour should have given offence at any other time. But the 
events of the French revolution had filled the minds of many with sus- 
picion and alarm : what he had said was represented to him “as injurious 
in these times to crowned heads ;”’ and a passage wherein he is accused of 
eulogizing Rousseau, was regarded as ‘hostile to religion, virtue, and 
loyalty.” 

“ There can be no doubt that Her Majesty’s mind was prejudiced against 
him by one who had been a mutual friend, but whose personal contests 
with Rousseau had warped his judgment.’—pp. 289—291. 


Sir James appears to have taken a house in London, in the year 
1788, with a view of practising as a physician, and also pursuing 
the study of natural history. The father shrewdly foresaw that 
ractice would be altogether a secondary consideration ; and though 
his habitual pone led him to admonish the son to prefer the 
more profitable to the more agreeable of the two occupations, his 


paternal affection induced him to leave the young aspirant to him- 
self. The result was, that a society was formed by Sir James, with 
the immediate assistance of Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Goodenough, 


Mr. Marsham, and others, and the first meeting of the society was 
held at Sir James’s house in Great Marlborough Street, on the 
8th April 1787. He delivered, on that occasion, a fine discourse 
on the rise and progress of natural history, and was made president 
of the community, which received the title of the Linnean Society. 
A list of the thirty-six original fellows cannot but be ey | 
to the public, particularly since some of them still survive, and fin 

Yaa members of an association, which now consists of anum- 


ber exceeding five hundred : 


‘ The List of the Linnean Society, 1790. 
Honorary Members. 
Sir JOSEPH BANKS, Bart. President of the Royal Society. 
HENRY, Earl of GAINSBOROUGH. 


The Marechal Duc de NOAILLES. 


FEtLows. 


James Enwarp Smitu, M.D. Presipent, F,R.S. Acad. Reg. Sc. Taurin. 
Ulissip. Agron. Paris. Botanoph. Andegav. Corresp. 

Mr. George Adams, Fleet-street. 

Robert Barclay, Esq. Clapham. 

Mr. John Beckwith, Spitalfields. 

James Crowe, Esq, Norwich. 

Sir Thomas Gery Cullum, Bart. F.R.S. Bury. 
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Mr. William Curtis, St. George’s Crescent. 

Edmund Davall, Esq. Orbe, in Switzerland. 

Mr. James Dickson, Covent Garden. 

Jonas Davyanper, M.A. Lisrarian, Lid, to the Roy. Soc. Acad. Reg. Se. 
Stockholm, Soc. Dean Street. 

Samuel Ewer, Esq. Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, 

Mr. John Fairbairn, Chelsea Garden. 

John Ford, M.D, Bond-street. 

The Rev. Samuet Gooprnoven, LL.D. Treasurer, F.R.S. Ealing. 

William Hanbury, Esq. Kilmarsh, Northamptonshire. 

Mr. Thomas Hoy, Sion House. 

Aylmer Bourke Lambert, Esq. Salisbury. 

Mr. John Latham, F.R.S. Dartford. 

John Latham, M.D. Old Jewry. 

The Rev. John Lyon, Dover. 

‘Tomas Marsnam, Esq. Secretary. Upper Berkeley-street, Portman- 
square. 

The Rev. Thomas Martyn, B.D. F.R.S. Prof. Bot. Cambridge, Westmin- 
ster. 

Mr. Archibald Menzies, Broad-street, Soho. 

Richard Pulteney, M.D. F.R.S. Blandford, Dorset. 

The Rev. Richard Relhan, M.A. F.R.S. Cambridge. 

John Rotherham, M.D, 

Richard Anthony Salisbury, Esq. F.R.S, Chapel Allerton, near Leeds. 

George Shaw, M.D. F.R.S. Frith-street. 

John Sibthorp, M.D. F.R.S. Prof. Bot. Ozford. Soc. Reg. Monsp. et Got- 
ting. Correspond, Oxford. 

John Sims, M.D. Paternoster-row. 

Sir George Leonard Staunton, Bart. F.R.S. Berners-street. 

Mr. John Timothy Swainson, Dover-place. 

Mr. Robert Teesdale, Ranelagh. 

William Thompson. M.D. F.R.S. Lect. in Anat. Oxford, Oxford. 

Thomas Jenkinson Woodward, Esq. Bungay. 

William Younge, M.D. Sheffield, 

Mr. John Zier, Pimlico.’ 


The success which has attended the labours of this society needs 
no testimony from us. We endeavoured to support it in its infancy, 
and it is not without some pride that we witnessed its maturity, 
and the vast and diffusive benefits which it has conferred on 
society. 

A considerable portion of the latter part of the first volume, is 
dedicated to a number of letters from the pens of learned 
foreigners. ‘The subjects are chiefly technical, and offer but little 
if much interest to the general reader. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to pursue the examination which 
the editor has entered into of the various works published by Sit 
James Smith. They are already sufficiently appreciated by the 
public, and their great value in circulating a knowledge of one of the 
most fascinating of sciences, by the recommendations of lucid order, 
elegance of style, and happiness of illustration, has been frequently 
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attested. He did not limit himself to the composition of elaborate 


and extensive productions for the use of the learned, and of those 
already initiated in the science of botany ; but he lent his powerful 
assistance in every instance where he tai it would prove useful 
in exciting a taste for, or in calling attention to, his favourite pur- 
suit. This object he had in view in the lectures which he delivered, 
and in the various papers which he wrote for journals and other 
periodical publications, but more especial] for that important 
national work, Rees’ Cyclopedia. He had Seen originally applied 
to by Dr. Rees, to assist the principal contributor, the Rev. W ‘tliam 
Wood of Leeds, in furnishing the botanical articles ; but as that 
gentleman died whilst writing the article Laos the whole of the 
duty of this ee devolved on Sir James Smith. No less 
than 3,348 atricles of his are inserted in the celebrated publication to 
which we allude; the number of botanists, whose biographies he 
composed, being in all fifty-seven. 

‘The “ ‘Transactions of the Linnean Society” have been greatly 
enriched by very valuble papers from the pen of Sir James; these 
amount to fifty-two, and drew forth at the periods of their publication 
respectively, the warmest expressions of admiration, not merel 
from his immediate friends, but from strangers, who had never been 
acquainted with the author. All his literary performances, whether 
they were to come before the world authenticated by his own name, 
or were merely anonymous, presented traces which could not be 
misunderstood of the author’s unbounded affection for the science 
which he cultivated, as well as of his most anxious wish to see a 
knowledge of it extensively diffused. 

Sir James grew tired of London in a short time. He went to 
Hammersmith to take up his residence in the neighbourhood of 
Mr. Lee’s nursery garden. But this partial migration did not 
satisfy him, and (4 retired in 1796 to his native place, the city of 
Norwich, where he remained until his death. is friends endea- 
voured to induce him to devote himself to practise as a physician ; but 
he proved too obedient to the sovereign power which botanical science 
held over his mind. He came to London, however, every year,and em- 
ployed at least two months in delivering lectures on botany, at the 
Royal Institution, in Albemarle Street. Here he was associated 
with the most eminent of the scientific men of the day, and went 
through his periodical duties precisely as if they had been a source 
of entertainment to him. 

We have already spoken of the correspondence which occupies so 
very properly the greater part of these volumes. It would be a 
tedious, but not a very useful task, to enumerate the names of those 
individuals, from whom the kindest and most respectful communi- 
cations have been addressed to Sir James. It is sufficient for us 
to say, that the list embraces those of the most eminent cultivators 
of natural history which Europe could boast of, for the last half 
century, in any part of her extensive territory. The letters from 
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his oe ME to Sir James, springing from a closer knowledge of 
the individual, exhibit a greater intensity of regard and interest for 
him ; and we would especially point out the epistles of Dr. Good. 
enough, the Bishop of Carlisle, as being calculated, by their cor- 
diality, their learning, sometimes by their playfulness, sometimes 
by their tenderness, to give us at once the most exalted notions 
of his intelligence and of his heart. ah a & 

It is painful to remember, that one so distinguished for his devo- 
tion to science, and who proved himself by the tenor of his life so 
useful to his fellow-men, should have experienced in his person the 

ersecution of a malicious spirit of bigotry. Sir James Smith, it 
is well known, became a candidate for the vacant chair of Botany 
at Cambridge in 1818. But as he was neither a member of the 
University nor of the Church of England, he was deemed unworth 
of the place for which his great endowments had fitted him. This 
monstrous triumph of bigotry was disgraceful to the age, and still 
more so to the fastitution in which it was allowed to take place. 
Its injustice was acknowledged by every right mind, and some of 
the professors of the University felt it due to themselves to disclaim 
any participation in the exclusion of Sir James Smith. Professor 
Martyn, in particular, shewed his disgust at the proceedings, and 
made every effort in his power to secure to the unworthy Institution 
the benefits to be derived from such an instructor as Sir James 


Smith. The letter of the upright Professor will be read with great 
interest :— 


‘ My dear Sir, ‘ Pertenhall, March 14, 1818. 

‘The season approaches when I feel an annual regret, that in conse- 
quence of my age and infirmities I am unable to fulfill my duty as Dr. 
Walker's reader, in giving a course of botanical lectures. If you could, 
consistently with your other engagements, undertake to read a course next 
term, I should esteem ita great favour done to me personally ; and I have 
no doubt of its being well received by the University. 

‘ You are aware that you must have the sanction of the vice-chancellor, 
who, I am persuaded, will be ready to give the University an opportunity 
of profiting by your instructions, as he doubtless knows that you take the 
lead in the science of botany in this country, and that your reputation is 
too well established to need any recommendation from me. As far as my 
power extends, I am happy in giving you full authority to take such spe- 
cimens of plants and flowers as you think requisite for your lectures, to- 
gether with the use of the lecture-room, at any time or times that may 
be convenient—always under the controul of the vice-chancellor, and with 
a complete reliance on your discretion in the use of the garden. 

‘ Sincerely wishing it may suit your convenience to comply with this 
my request, 

‘] remain, dear Sir, 
‘ Your ever faithful friend, 


‘'THos. MarTIN. 
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‘The circumstances attending the rejection of Sir James as a 
candidate ‘for the chair of Botany, lead us naturally to the consi- 
deration of his religious principles, a subject which is dwelt on at 
some length by the editor. The opinion upon which he rested was, 
that a man can be no Christian, as to faith, who does not judge for 
himself; nor, as to practice, who does not allow others to do so 
without presuming to censure or to hinder them. It is observed 
of Sir fact that his creed was the New Testament, which he 


read according to the recommendation of the pious Whichcot, “ as 
a man would read a letter from a friend, in the which he doth 
only seek after what was his friend’s mind and meaning, not what 
he can put upon his words.” Sir James was a firm believer in the 
divine mission of Christ, but maintained the doctrine of the strict 
unity of God. 


‘He cherished,’ observes his biographer, ‘a perfect faith in the good- 
ness of God. The goodness of God “was the reason of the hope that 
was in him.” Believing that he framed the human soul for eternal du- 
ration and for happiness, he never troubled himself about the time or 
manner of his future existence, or what was to constitute it; considering 
himself incapable of forming any judgment, he relied implicitly on the 
benevolence of that parental Being who had ‘ vouchsafed to call him 
hither to this great assembly and entertainment, and had permitted him 
to contemplate his works, to admire and adore his providence, and to 
comprehend the wisdom of his conduct.” 

‘The apparent evil, the partiality, the injustice, in our present life, 
were to him assurances, combined with revelation, of a more perfect state 
hereafter. 

‘He believed virtue not to be communicated without effort; that the 
great object of our probation here is to acquire it, and that to possess our- 
selves of it we must cherish it by our own unremitting endeavours, by the 
rules prescribed by him who was himself ‘‘ the way, the truth, and the 
life.” 

‘The following paragraph was found after Sir James’s death, among 
other papers, on his library table. It seems to be a memorandum of opi- 
nions which, had his life been prolonged, he had a design to use and en- 
large upon. | 

‘« The attributes of God, are, 

Power, 
Wisdom, All infinite and eternal. 
Goodness, 

‘*« Power and wisdom are communicable to his creatures in any degree 
he pleases, Goodness is in the very nature of things incommunicable, and 
must be acquired, else it is a nonentity. 

‘**Man has the power of acquiring goodness. He must therefore be 
fully capable of comprehending or of knowing what it is. But man is 
manifestly incapable of comprehending the wisdom or power of God; nor 
is it of any use to him to attempt it. 
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‘« Hence all our reasonings respecting a future state, founded on the 
wisdom or power of God, or on natural principles, have always proved 
vain. 

« « Those only are conclusive which are deduced from his goodness ; of 
which, as we are formed and commanded to imitate it, we are necessarily 
able to judge.—J. E. Smith.” 

‘ His devotional feelings were ardent, retired, confiding: like the pious 
Fenelon, he felt that ‘‘ God is the true friend of the heart, and that there 
is no comforter like him.” To say he was accustomed to the duty of 
prayer, seems needless after this,—none was less restricted to a set of 
words, none expressed ‘‘ the soul’s sincere desire” more frequently or 
fervently. Devotion and benevolence were the marked characters of his 
gifted mind. His love of nature was the love of God.’—pp. 383—385. 


It is no small proof of the existence of a devout feeling in the 
breast of Sir James Smith, that he occasionally composed hymns. 
These compositions are neatly and correctly executed, but they dis- 
play much more piety than imagination. The following, written 
after the loss of his mother, to whom he was tenderly attached, is 
a very fair specimen of his poetical powers :— 


‘HYMN. 
‘ Thou shalt sleep with thy fathers.—2 Samuel, vii. 12. 


‘ As o’er the closing urn we bend 
Of each beloved and honor’d friend, 
What tears of anguish roll! 
In vain in death’s unconscious face 
The living smile we seek to trace 
That spoke from soul to soul. 


‘ But shall not memory still supply 
The kindly glance, the beaming eye, 
That oft our converse blest ; 
That brighten’d many a prospect drear, 
Revived our virtue, soothed our care, 
And lull’d each pain to rest ? 


‘And when these frail remains are gone, 
Our hearts the impression still shall own, 
Our mortal path to cheer : 
O God! to pomt the way to heaven 
These angel-guides by thee were given ; 
How blest to meet them there !’"—p. 402. 


The death of Sir James Smith, which took place on the 17th 
March 1828, was preceded by a state of weakness that gradually 
became more visible in its effects. He accepted the visitation as 
a providential warning, and assumed with resignation the contem- 
plative character which befitted so momentous a season. Few men 
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were more regretted by his friends and acquaintance than Sir James 
Smith. The great basis on which all the varied attractions of his 
mind and manners were founded, consisted of a benevolent heart ; 
this led him to apply the best poets of his understanding to the 
promotion of all the good which his instinct impelled him to wish 
for; and acting uniformly upon the same principle, it is not to be 
wondered at that he should have been a sort of common centre in 
which the sympathies of men of all ages, professions, shades of 
opinion, and stations in life should meet together. Such is the 
view at least of his character which the correspondence contained 
in these volumes presents to us: such is the description of him 
which the testimony of some of the first men of the country has 
confirmed. 

To Sir James Smith, and his ingenious works, we chiefly owe 
the extended taste now so happily existing amongst the higher 
classes, for the cultivation of botany. When he made his appear- 
ance on the public scene, botany stood nearly in the same relation 
to the minds of the general community of England, as algebra, 
stands at present. It had all the appearance of being an abstruse, 
revolting, and unprofitable subject of inquiry, and one which would 
demand from the student an infinitely greater amount of labour 
than was likely to be compensated for by the information acquired. 
Few therefore, beyond the casual adventurer in the fields of science, 
undertook the spdudnd enterprize of trying to obtain a knowl 
of botany. But when the bold hand of genius turned aside the 
dusty veil in which the fair form of nature had been shrouded, and 
when her charms were presented to the world, under the auspices 
of a lucid and impassioned description; when, in short, the first 
works of Sir James Smith appeared, expounding the wonders, un- 
folding all the beauties, and showing the exquisite order which 
nictaliod in that science, which had hitherto been no more than an 


undigested heap, then was it that an impulse was communicated to 


the public mind, which no man was better able to take advantage of 
than Sir James Smith. How he contributed to improve the taste 
of his countrymen, his subsequent works will tell. But even these 
do not constitute the sole monument of the great high priest of 
uature. There is not an humble worshipper at her shrine within 
the British dominions, who, as he contemplates all the wonders of 
the vegetable kingdom, and glows with delight at the spectacle 
which they afford, will not feel that he should yield the tribute of 
a sigh to the memory of him, who, by his talents, his labours, and 
his benevolent aspirations, had left to his fellow-countrymen the 
first facilities for so glorious an enjoyment. 





Art. V.—Wild Sports of the West, with Legendary Tales anil 
Local Sketches. By the Author of “ Stories of Waterloo.” 
2 yols. Svo. pp. 672. London : Richard Bentley. 1832. 


Ar this season of the year a book of this wre tng 18 quite re- 
freshing to all who love ty by “ flood and field.” The salmon 
fishing, and the grouse s ooting are over, and the lovers of such 
exercises are beginning to return slowly and reluctantly to their 
monotonous tasks in the Capital—the tradesman to his shop—the 
lawyer to his musty chambers—the stock-broker and city gambler 
to their dark haunts in Bartholomew Lane—and scribes, like our- 
selves, to the more worthy pursuit of enriching ourselves, and at 
the same time, enlightening mankind. ‘To read faithful accounts, 
therefore, of the cheering and healthy sports in which all so lately 
mingled, affords satisfaction and delight only equalled by actual 
enjoyment. Would that we could give the pent up citizen and the 
lazy alderman any thing like an idea of the reality ; for if we could, 
it would, once a year, give more impulse to trade, and create more 
bustle over the country than a general election or a royal visit ; 
coaches and steam-boats could not be found to convey to their des- 
tination the shoals of citizens, great and small, old and young, that 
such a prospect would rouse into active life, and no medicine, no 
prescription of Abernethy or Lawrence, could give anything like 
the renewed strength, the flow of spirits, in short, the re-edification 
of the whole constitutional system, caused by a ramble for six weeks 
among the mountains and glens of the north, or over the hill, and 
dale, and bog, of the ancient kingdom of Connaught. The very 
recollection of the scenes makes our editorial hand stop short in the 
middle of a sentence, that we may indulge for a moment in the 
dream, “ fight our battles o’er again,” and paint to the mind’s eye 
the shaggy mountain’s brow, with the gray clouds resting on its 
summit, the stately red deer bounding in all the pride of wild inde- 
pendence along its side, the rushing stream, with here and there 
the deep pool, “ o’er whose smooth tide the salmon fling themselves, 
hurrying from the sea to ascend their native river,” the crowing 
of the muir-cock at the early dawn, the bleating of the sheep, 
the shrill cry of the mountain goat, with an occasional eagle. 
soaring in all his majesty far above the extensive and varied scene. 
Such 1s the scene to be seen at times in the north and west; but 
this is only at times—it is not an every day scene. The eagle and 
red deer are but shy visitors, and unless the sportsman comes 
within the range of the father-eagle’s flight round his aerie, or 
surprise the herd in some sequestered woody dale, he may walk 


many a long mile, and drink many a glass of whiskey, without 
getting a near view of either the one or the other. 
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The ordinary citizen therefore must, like ourselves, be contented 
with humbler sport, and that sport any one may enjoy who has 
a respectable gy | cousin, a few weeks to spare in Remiet and 
September, and a few sovereigns to rub against each other. As 
soon as these matters are arranged, leave town as fast as feet or 
boat can carry you. Get into a steam-boat or a coach, inside or 
out, that makes no difference to the true sportsman, and besides, 
the very flow of spirits, occasioned by anticipated joy, and the 
excitement caused by the rattling of the vehicle, fortifies the body 
against anything like cold, cramp, or ague. Johnson used to say, 
that man never was so truly happy as when driving along in a 
carriage at a good sharp trot, in a fine day, and with good com- 
panions. When he said this, of course he had a good dinner in 
view at the end of the drive; that was the most cheering pros- 
pect for him; that gave the zest, the crowning excellence to the 
whole affair; and it was probably that peculiar habit, and gro- 
velling turn of mind, which put him in such bad humour with 
Scotland, when he set out on his expedition to the Hebrides. 
He had formed an idea that “ nothing good could come out of 
Galilee ;” that the men of that country lived on the food of 
horses, drank nothing but ardent spirits, and went half naked. 
These were arma | objections in his guzzling imagination, and 
may fully account for his altered humour when driving towards 
the north, from what it was wont to be when he had a good 
dinner, and ruby red wine in full view before him. Had he been 
a man of aproper turn of mind, he would have given the pre- 
ference to a quite opposite scene. Instead of dreaming only of 
the comforts of London, (some of which no doubt are very good 
in their way, though mixed up with many discomforts), and be- 
lieving there was no enjoyment, no real good, but in a warm room 
in a cold winter afternoon, a sea-coal fire, a smoking dinner, and 
a couple of friends, or rather retainers, over whom he could domi- 
neer and dogmatize ; instead of making these the swmmum bonum, 
and allowing them to prevail over every other consideration, as ‘he 
was trundled along in one of the clumsy vehicles of his day, he 
should have itdtind on such a scene, and on such a prospect, as the 
thorough bred sportsman has in view, when on a fine summer 
morning, and on the top of a coach, more handsome than any owned 
till now by Roman Emperors, or kings, or conquerors, and drawn 
by four high mettled horses, eager to run their race, leaving behind 
him the world of London, the countless spires of the city, St. Paul’s 
towermg in all its majesty above them, the dingy warehouses, the 
myriads of myriads of shops, the haunts and dens of her lanes 
and alleys, with all their profligacy, dissipation and misery, leaving 
all these behind him, and traversing a country abounding in hill, 
and dale, and meandering stream, studded over with neat towns, 
modest clean villages, cottages which the peasant, in spite of his 
poverty, takes delight in adorning with honey-suckle, rose trees, 
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and vines, and which his frugal povines, with all. the pressure of 
scanty means, and the toils and dships of a numerous family, 
prides herself in keeping more clean and comfortable than the 
palaces of Italian rinces ; added to these the mansions and parks 
of the magnates of, the land, adorned with wide spreading oaks and 
elms, whose sturdy boughs have braved for a hundred years the 
storm and the tempest, the bustle and stir caused at almost eve 
stage by the arrival and departure of coaches, waggons, and the 
various unnameable vehicles, which the commerce, the wealth, and 
the industry of an enterprising people, have called into existence. 

The scene of action, as may be supposed, is very different from 
all this. Salmon and trout, and grouse, do not well associate with 
the noise and stir of a populous country. The latter icularly 
have a great aversion to civilization, and retreat before the plough- 
share, the sickle, and the scythe, as the ancient Britons re to 
the hills and glens of Wales and Scotland before the Saxon conquer- 
ors. They love the sunny side of a bleak hill, or even lower ground 
when “ the breeze is brisk and warm, the surface undulated into 
hillocks, or intersected by rivulets, whose broken banks are thickly 
covered with luxuriant heath.” The nature of the sport, the habits 
of the game, and the wild country that they inhabit, are, however, so 
well described by the author, that we cannot do better than give 
them in his own words : 


‘The road by which we reached our shooting ground, is the sole means 
by which this, our ¢erra incognita, is connected with the rest of Christendom. 
It is rough and dangerous in the extreme, and impracticable to every qua- 
druped but the ponies of the country. In place of mile-stones, which mark 
better frequented roads, heaps of irregularly-sized pebbles meet the eye, 
and a stranger will be at a loss to assign their uses. They are melancholy 
memorials of uncivilized society, and either mark the scene of murder, or 
the place where a corpse has been rested in the progress of a funeral. These 
tumuli are numerous—and many a wild and fearful record of former violence 
is associated with them. The greater portion of the cairns record loss of 
life consequent upon drunkenness ; and the stone, at present, appears a8 
fata] as the middoge in former days. 

‘ We left our horses at the old bridge of Ballyveeny, and proceeded to 
make an extensive circle of the moors, skirting, as we went along, the bases 
of the ridge of hills, which shuts out Erris from the interior.’-—pp. 2, 3. 


‘Hunting for grouse during the basking hour of the day is rigidly pro- 
hibited by all gentlemen who compile sporting directories ; and yet every 
shooter knows that, at these proscribed hours, himself is commonly on the 
moors. Morning and evening, when the birds are on foot in search of food, 
is undoubtedly preferable to the duller portion of the day, when they are 
accustomed to indulge in a siesta: But, generally, some distance must be 
travelled before the sportsman can reach his quarters, ‘The morning is con- 
sumed on horseback or in the shooting cart; the same road must be again 


accomplished before night ; and hence the middle of the day is, of necessity, 
the portion devoted to the pursuit of game. 
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‘To find the birds when, satisfied with food, they leave the moor to bask 
in some favourite haunt, requires’ both patience and éxperience; and here 
the mountain-bred sportsman proves his superiority over the less practised 
shooter. The packs then lie closely, and occupy a small surface on some 
sunny brow or sheltered hollow. The best nosed dogs will pass within a 
few yards and not acknowledge them; and patient bunting, with e 


advantage of the wind, must be employed, to enable the sportsman to find 
use at this dull hour. 


‘ But if close and judicious hunting be necessary, the places to be beaten 
afé comparatively few, and the sportsman’s eye readily detects the spot 
where the pack is sure to be discovered. He leaves the open feeding grounds 
for heathery knowes and sheltered valleys—and, while the unitiated wearies 
his dogs in’ vain over the hill-side, where the birds, hours before, raight have 
been expected, the older sportsman profits by his experience, and seldom 
fails in discovering the dell or hillock where, in fancied security, the indo- 
lent pack is reposing.’—pp. 3—5. 


Trout and salmon fishing are not met with in perfection in places 
so high and bleak. The nedrer the sea the better. The fish are 
not only preferable, but the sport is infinitely superior, owing to the 
great vivacity and vigour which they possess on quitting the sea, 
and which gradually decrease as they ascend the stream. The 

lace which we have now in our mind’s eye is among the best we 
ave seen. Itis distant some five hundred miles from London, 
and three from the ocean; in a cultivated county, with here and 
there clumps of wood, and a good sprinkling of farm-houses ; and 
we have selected the spot not entirely for its excellent fishing, but 
also as it is wise to combine moral instruction with amusement ; 
because it exhibits, perhaps, the best specimen of the blessi 
which a resident landlord, liberal, judicious, and hospitable, and a 
virtuous, wise, and watchful oo confer on an agricultural 
population. The river is one of the middle size, running down at 
times, as most northern streams do during a storm, with great 
impetuosity, and a vast body of water ; and, except on occasions of 
this kind, generally of a darkish, and not very transparent colour. 
The tide flows up the country some four miles, and brings with it 
finnock, sea-trout, and salmon, in great abundance. The landlord’s 
turreted mansion is on one side half a mile from the river, with the 
school-house, the most useful building on the estate, a few hundred 
yards further down ; and on the opposite bank the manor, the resj- 
dence of the clergyman, surrounded partly v8 trees, and yg by 
the churchyard, in the middle of which stands a small, white, and 
riodest-locking church. When such agitation is going on, not only 
in Ireland, but in this country, for the abolition of tithes ; when 
feuds and broils, and fierce and bloody contests are filling the 
minds of the pious and peaceable part of the inhabitants with fear 
and anxious Freboditig ; when tantllords and tenants, and peasants 
are, day after day, becoming more and more alienated from the 
church, and the dreadful denunciation is realised, that “the father 
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shall be divided against the son, and the son against the father ; the 
mother against the daughter, and the daughter against the mother ; 
the mother-in-law against her daughter-in- aw, and the daughter-in- 
law against her mother-in-law,” it is consolatory to turn to a spot 
where the word “ tithe,” till lately, has not been heard for a hun- 
dred years ; where the very term has become obsolete; where the ten- 
ant and peasant have nothing to pay for the support of the church, and 
all those causes of contention between the pastor and his flock, so pre- 
valent in the other parts of the kingdom, are ay unknown ; where 
distraining for reat has not been put in force for the last forty years, 
because rents are moderate, and the landlord merciful ; and where, 
out of a population of 700, there is frequently not more than one 
receiving parish, or rather church-door relief ; all the provision of 
this kind being made by voluntary contributions, which are now 
greater than the wants of the poor, and a portion of which is laid up 
against some future evil day. There the clergyman, in the eyes of 
the people, holds, if not the first, certainly the second rank ; he 
constantly resides on the spot; he attends to their religious and 
moral instruction; he is appealed to as the trust-worthy and impar- 
tial arbiter of their little feuds and quarrels ; and, without havin 
recourse to cant or hypocrisy, or those low and deceitful tricks which 
but too often catch the ignorant multitude, attracts to his church 
every Sunday nearly the whole of the adult population. He is not 
afraid either to mingle in the harmless sports and exercises, which 
at times fill up, not unprofitably, a vacant hour, and will take a hand 
at whist, though only for penny points, and join in the dance, and 
catch salmon-trout with as gay and light a heat as the youngest 
and most heedless of his parishioners. And who but bath aa old 
bigotted, dogmatical Ra? as Johnson, or a half-crazed anchorite, 
“not knowing and unknown” in the world, would say any thing 
against such a rational way of beguiling the old enemy, time, and in- 
vigorating both the corporeal and mental frame. This sort of amuse- 
ment too (we mean fly-fishing) is one of the cheapest in the world ; an 
ordinary rod, a fish basket or cree/, and a few country flies (for these 
are infinitely preferable to the whole stock of all the London fishing 
tacklers together) are all that is necessary. Choose, then,a proper day, 
with a west wind, the river not too clear, and a good sprinkling of gray 
clouds, and walk forth in good time, with a merry heart ; and to kee 
out the cold, or givealittleamusement whenthesport flags,carrya small 
flask ; but even if all these should not be favourable, “ walk forth,” 
as Epictetus weg “ without murmuring or complaining, walk forth, 
calm, contented, rejoicing,” trusting to the chapter of accidents, and 
skill and perseverance, for success. We have sometimes known 
an unpromising day turn out well, and add fresh delight to this 
harmless and manly exercise ; for manly certainly it is, as we have 
practised, and seen it practised, in the spot just described. As 
the tide sometimes flows back with great anaes, and the booty 
may be great, a small boat, with a sail, and one of the oars for a 
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rudder, is a very useful accompaniment. Into this all the imple- 
ments are thrown ; the sail is set, the boat is loosed from her sie 
ings, and the stream and the breeze speedily carries her to her 
destination ; or if accident should strand her by the way on some 
sand bank, she is quickly set afloat again, and gallantly towed into 
deep water by our host, somewhat in the way Gulliver towed the 
fleet of the Lilliputians against their enemies. She is then drawn 
ashore, to wait the returning tide, and serves as a depository for all 
the habiliments that may be found unnece or cumbersome in 
crossing the stream, or pursuing a spirited and powerful fish. To 
insure success wading is indispensable, and if proper care be taken, 
unattended with the least risk ; because, what with buoyant spirits, 
bracing air, active exercise, and an occasional drop of “ mountain 
dew,” cold and rheumatism, and all the other ills that follow in their 
train, are effectually scared away. Then commences the s 

which brought us so many miles from London, and which makes 
ample amends for the jolting of coaches, the shaking, and creaking, 
and clattering of steam-boats, and all the other inconveniences and 
fatigue of along journey. We yet see in —egenres the full stream 
flowing into the deep pool beneath the surface ; gently rippled by 
the western breeze, feel the quick twitch of a fine healthy sea trout, 
two or three pounds at least, near the rattle of the wheel; see the 


rod of the line bent into that pacers parabolical curve, so gladding 
c 


to the heart and the eye ; watch him with anxious care as he sprin 
from the surface, and then darts with the rapidity of a rocket 
through the water, winding backwards and forwards, and on every 
side threatening to entangle the line among rocks or reeds, and 
causing many an anxious palpitation, till at last, finding all his 
efforts vain, the subdued animal, which but a few minutes before 
was so full of spirits, yields to his fate, becomes docile and tractable, 
and without risk or difficulty is nya. safe ashore. Well might 
the worthy clergyman say, that at such a moment all the ills of life 
are forgotten ; yet that surly philosopher, who would allow nothing 
to be good which he could not enjoy himself, called all this folly, 
and attempted to turn it into ridicule, by describing the art of ang- 
ling by the phrase, “ a rod, with a fool at one end anda fly at the 
other.” Sir Humphrey Davy a fool! But the 4 (mi is over; we 
enjoy it only in idea, and the sorrow at bidding adieu to the scene 
may, as the saying is, be better imagined than described, though 
pathetically, but despairingly described by our author in the follow. 
ing words : 


‘We had fished the deep hole above the river, and our rods are, for the 
last time, handed to the attendants. And shall I never wile my idle hours 
away beside that beautiful stream in the intervals of unfriendly sunshine, 
stretched beneath a bank, turning the light pages of a book, or watching, 
in dreamy indolence, the rushing of the river? Shall I no more watch the 
eddying of the pool, with its sparkling surface broken by the bold and glo- 
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rious spring which marks the salmon rejoicing, like a returned igal. i 
his ~ oe ? No, my foot will never press that bank pe 
I, beside that glassy water, enjoy those tranquillizing feelings, which the 
slave of fashion, the creature of society, can neither know nor estimate.’ 
pp. 168, 169. 


Haviny made this sort of preliminary excursion into the field of 
fancy, led away, we own, by sympathy, it may be proper now to 
return to our duty, and give the reader some account of the author 
and the work before us, and very respectable and intelligent they 
both appear to be. The work is somewhat in the style, and after 
the plan, of Washington’s Irving’s Sketch Book. It begins by 
giving a short account of the author or hero, who, after acquiring 
a large fortune by inheritance, and spending the greater part of it 
in horse-racing, betting and gambling, and all the usual modes in 
which a vécitloes young man commonly rr to his wits’ end, 
becomes utterly disgusted with London, and sets off, at the com- 
mencement of the sultry season, for the country house of a Con- 
naught cousin, situate at no great distance from Clew Bay and 
the Togs of Connemara. Then he spends the summer in fishing, 
shooting, sailing, otter-hunting, owl-catching, drinking, and all the 
other ings which are commonly resorted to in an outlandish and 
mountainous country. He describes the sports generally, with all 
the fervour and unction of a thorough bred sportsman, and in so 
doing, forgets not to give a little insight into the character of the 
people, their habits, their clannish feuds, and, what is most painful 
of all, their present wretched and impoverished condition. We 
regret he has not been more minute in these latter poimts, because, 
however agreeable hunting and fishing, and such amusements 
are, for the time, it is always a source of satisfaction to mix 
up the utile with the dulce, and bring home recollections, not only 
of the glens, and hills, and streams and lakes, but a knowledge 


also of the state of the country, and make an attempt at least to 
discover why in one part of the three kingdoms plenty and peace 


abound, and in another nothing is to be heard but the war cry of 
infuriated clans, the wailings of poverty, or the fierce and unmiti- 
gated murmurs of a discontented and disunited population. All 
the evils of the West of Ireland, he attributes to the terrible change 
from war to peace; the bursting of the banking bubbles, which 
supplied for that time an imaginary capital, and over-population 
and high rents, which have ruined that wild district, and reduced 
its peasantry, with few exceptions, to abject wretchedness and 
want. All these, however, do not account for such a lamentable 
change ; there must be some other latent cause ; some canker at 
the root, which withers the hand of industry, and by its baneful 
influence, drives commerce, civilization, and capital far from her 
domain. Bubble companies, and high rents, and transition from 
war to peace, ned Wot undescribable distress in Great Britain as 
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well as in Ireland, but that was of no long duration ; rents were 
lowered as the = of grain fell; the capital which had been 
invested in supplying stores or ammunition, or in any concern 
arising out of a war establishment, were in time directed to another 
channel, and the elasticity of trade, encouraged by British enter- 
prise aud perseverance, has brought back the country, though not 
to high rents and high wages, to a comparative degree of prospe- 
rity, not attained, at all events not surpassed, by any other European 
nation. In the mean time the trade of Ireland has been gradually 
increasing, while the condition of the great body of the people, 
metas < | the agricultural people, has been becoming worse and 
worse. e author does not give any feasible account of the cause 
of such a strange anomaly, and in despair exclaims that no remedy 
can be found, and that landlords cannot reduce their rents without 
completely pauperizing themselves. There may be something 
selfish in this; for it 1s not at all improbable that our hero, not- 
withstanding all his betting and horse-racing, may have some pro- 
perty in that eeene, yet may not incline to put the misery and 
poverty of the small tenants in competition with his own comforts 
and convenience. He could not do better than in a second edition 
of the work (which we expect to see) advise the Irish landlords 
(himself at the head, if Irish he be) to follow the good example of 
his Connaught cousin, reside at least half the year on their estates, 
fishing, hunting, shooting,—any thing, in short, in preference to 
wasting their time in the saloons and gambling-houses of London,— 
encouraging industry and sobriety among the peasantry, establish- 
ing school-houses, where the young may learn, not only to read 
and write, but, what is of more importance, learn a respect for good 
order and peaceable conduct, and last, though not least, reduce their 
rents to such a degree as will allow the famishing tenants something 
like human subsistence. It is absurd to say the rents cannot be 
reduced. If they are not reduced voluntarily, a starving popula- 
tion will reduce them with a vengeance ; and certainly it is better 
in time to begin to live on a competency on one’s own property, 
than ward off the evil day for a few years, till want and oppression 
and misrule drive a starving population to steps which may convulse 
the whole empire. Much has oa said about bad government and 
oppressive taxation, but would landlords only do their a not a 
tithe of the present misery would in a few years be found in I[re- 
land. It is said that “a people to be free have only to will it,” 
and we may add, to be above want and wretchedness they have the 
means equally in their power. Bad governments cause vast mis- 
chief, but internal misrule, domestic feuds, and a want of Li 
in the sufferings of our fellow-creatures, a great deal more. ere 
the local authorities and grand juries to do their duty even in one 
respect—the making of roads, employment would be afforded to a 
considerable part of the population, and landlord and tenant would 
be still more benefitted than they; yet judge, reader, how these 
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things are managed in Ireland, from the following striking descrip. 
tion :— 


‘Some distance from the town we crussed an ancient bridge of many 
arches, through which an extensive lake communicates with the sea, and 
farther on passed the old tower of Carrigahowla. Our route was con- 
tiguous to the sea; on the left were the numerous islands of Clew Bay; on 
the right an extensive chain of savage hills and barren moorland. The 
road became hardly passable ; constructed without the least regard to level- 
ness, here it dipped into a ravine, and there breasted some sudden hill, in- 
accessible to any carriage but the light machines we travelled with. Its 
surface was rough, and interrupted by a multitude of loose stones; some 
of the bridges were partially dilapidated, and others had never been com- 
pleted. In these, the ragged line of granite which formed the key-stones 
of the arches stood nakedly up, and presented a barrier that no common 
carriage could overtop without endangering its springs and harness; and 
yet this forlorn road is the only communication with a highly improvable 
country, covering at least fifty square miles, with numerous and profitable 
islands attached, and an immense line of sea-coast, possessing rich fisheries, 
and abounding in kelp-weed and manure! And why was this neglect? 
Were the proprietors of this deserted district so cold to that true spring of 
human action, self-aggrandizement, as to omit providing an outlet for the 
sources of their opulence? Were there no public monies allocated to 
these abandoned corners of the earth, and so much lavishly expended on 
many a uscless undertaking elsewhere? Yes: large sums have been pre- 
sented and re-presented by the grand juries for the last twenty years, but 
they have been regularly pocketed by those to whose good faith they were 
entrusted. Would it be believed in England, George, that this atrocious 
system of peculation has been carried to such an extent, that roads have 
been passed, as completed, when their lines have been but roughly marked 
out—and bridges been actually paid for, the necessary accounting affidavits 
having been sworn to in open court, when not a stone was ever laid, and 
to this day the stream runs without a solitary arch to span its flood from 
the source to the debouchement? Ay—these delinquencies have been 
often and notoriously perpetrated, and none have had the courage to drag 
the criminals to justice.’—pp. 40—42. 


The same may be said of the negligence and absenteeism of the 
higher classes, which drive the peasantry to idle life, to poaching, 
smuggling, and other demoralizing pursuits,—forgetting their best 
interests, and leaving to “the female peasantry those coarse and 
laborious services which elsewhere are confined to the lords of the 
creation.” 

Independent of direct and off-hand description of men and man- 
ners, scattered throughout the book, there are various tales which 
are told with much force and feeling, and illustrate not only the 
present but the past habits of this remote and isolated people. 
Che memoir of Hennessey is among the most remarkable of this 
description, and gives a lively description of the hair-breath es- 
capes, the daring exploits, the ruthless vengeance, mixed, at the 
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same time, with we traits of good feeling, which are sometimes 
displayed in the life of a Connaught outlaw. The “ Night Attack” 
sad the “ Contrast” are both good in their kind,—the former shew- 
ing what spirit and resolution, when exerted even by women, ma 

effect against the most ruthless midnight murderer ; and the latter, 
how little pity or mercy may be expected by non-resistance from 
men abandoned to all sense of honour, and steeped in every crime. 
Had but common courage been shown, by resisting the attack of 
Captain Gallagher’s party, the frightful scene which ensued might 
have been avoided, and the chief of the band met with a more 
speedy, though not a more painful or ignominious death. The two 
most heinous offences with which these wild people are especially 
charged, appear to be abduction and murder ; and both are of fre- 
quent occurrence. Abduction there is of two kinds,—that prac- 
tised by a young man of good character, but poor and too often 
rejected by the avaricious parents, who bargain away their daugh- 
ters at a poteen-house, or at an accidental meeting at a fair, without 
consulting the inclination of those whose happiness and life often 
depend on the contract. In this case the v4 wees is no more to 
blame than the abductee; the sympathy of the country people is 
altogether in their favour ; a party is vaslly obtained to assist in the 


rescue ; the successful lover at their head surrounds the house of his 
mistress’s father during the night, and generally, though not always, 


without violence carries her off, “nothing loath,” to some distant 
hill or island. The priest here acts as the chief negotiator, and 
what with the prospect of marriage, christening, and house-fees, is 
sufhiciently a to concur in the marriage. The other abduction 
is of a different nature, and forms, indeed, one of the blackest 
crimes in the country. Gurls with property are oftentimes forcibly 
carried off, secreted in the mountains, and being left at the mercy 
of some idle dissipated blackguard and his pars, boards are obliged 
to become the illegal property of the despoiler. Murders, too, are 
by no means unfrequent, arising partly from the barbarous remains 
of clanship and the feudal system—the use of ardent ~ ree which 
are easily procured, and too often indulged in during the numerous 
holidays enjoined by the Catholic Church Smuggling and illicit 
distillation, too, tend to increase these crimes, but more to the hard- 
hearted and avaricious landlords than to the unhappy peasants are 
these modes of plundering the revenue to be attributed. At the 
mercy of middlemen and hireling drivers—crushed to the earth 
with a heavy rent, which no legal mode of disposing of the crop can 
pay—deprived of good roads through the culpable negligence of 
grand juries, or the rapacity of some ke agent, and forced 
to pay the rent on a given day, the wretched peasant 1s driven to 
convert his grain into whiskey, and dispose of it at a cheap rate, or 
give a great part of it away to bribe the silence of his neighbours, 
who indulge to excess, and then break out in those acts of violence 
which disgrace the country. For one that succeeds by this illicit 
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trade, ten are ruined, by get em habits of drunkenness, and by 
the numerous casualties to which such a mode of life is liable. J) 
fact, owing to the badness of the roads, the small profits which the 
farmer obtains by bringing his corn to market, and the high rent, 
he is forced, often against his will, to such a lawless course of life. 
We do not despair yet of seeing a change in that unhappy country, 
but assuredly it will not take place unless the Catholic priesthood, 
and the persons of property and good character im the country, are 
either forced by the Government or are voluntarily led, by motives 
of distant ote to do their duty. The miseries which Scotland 
once endured, as compared with her — condition, make us not 
despair of Ireland. Some two hundred years ago, the factious nobles 
kept that country in a constant state of turmoil, setting the prince at 
defiance, and trampling on the peasant. Agriculture and trade 
were neglected—smuggling, rapine, and clannish feuds were encou- 
raged, and in their train came poverty, habitual disregard of law, 
and strife and murder. On the union of the two kingdoms under 
one sovereign, the Scottish chieftams mixed with their southem 
and more civilized neighbours, acquired the arts of peace, and com- 
municated them to their vassals ; and what with frequent residence 
among them, enforcing the laws, protecting and encouraging the 
= and punishing the bad, the people, from being the most tur- 

ulent and restless of any kingdom in Europe, have become so quiet 
and orderly, that their political apathy is proverbial, and a single 
regiment is hardly now required to keep the few idle and discon- 
tented characters in subjection. 


‘* Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et arte 
Intulit agristi Latio—” 


was the boast of the ancient poet; but Scotland made a much better 
bargain than Greece. Greece lost her independence, and civilized 
Rome ; Scotland gave England a race of kings, for whom she had 
little regard, and aaent civilization in turn. Let us trust that 
Ireland some day will experience a similar happy change, and that 
the landlords and priests, (and particularly the latter,) will use their 
powerful influence, not only to obtain the redress of national griev- 
ances, but to cherish sobriety, industry, and humane and brotherly 
love among the people under their charge. It is, no doubt, owing 
to such a state of things, that the author of Wild Sports of the West, 
has given us in his tales, so few of these amiable traits of human life, 
which render the sketches of Washington Irving so delightful. We 
search in vain for such an amiable picture as that of two boys 
returning from the holidays: the description of the coachman, and 
the group at the inn-door ; the innocent playfulness of the youths ; 
their boisterous joy on meeting with old John and the pony at the 
park-gate, and the affectionate embrace of some dear sister, as they 
were seen through the avenue, and running up the steps of the 
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hall door: that is a picture which the writer has not given, because 
he could not give it consistently with truth. His pictures are 
chiefly filled with exploits of smugglers, or outlaws, or darin 

trenchmen, or ignorant and wretched peasants, with but few traits 
of domestic felicity or civilized hospitality. He has done right, 
because in pictures of this kind, likeness is the first quality, but 
when he describes a more civilized country, we shall expect some- 
thing different; some more touches of feeling, unalloyed with 
cruelty, and some of those domestic scenes which tend to humanize 
the reader, and furnish food for eable reflection. The most 
interesting tale of the whole, is The Blind Seal, and with it we 
shall close our extracts. It is given with great effect, but unfortu- 
nately has one of the blemishes pointed out, and inspires a feeling 


somewhat stronger than anger against the superstitious actors in 
the tragedy : 


‘« About forty years ago a young seal was taken in Clew Bay, and do- 
mesticated in the kitchen of a gentleman whose house was situated on the 
sea-shore. It grew apace, became familiar with the servants, and at- 
tached to the house and family ; its habits were innocent and gentle, it 
played with the children, came at its master’s call, and, as the old man 
described him to me, was ‘ fond as a dog, and playful as a kitten.’ 

‘Daily the seal went out to fish, and after providing for his own wants, 
frequently brought in a salmon or turbot to his master. His delight in 
summer was to bask in the sun, and in winter to lie before the fire, or, if 
permitted, creep into the large oven, which at that time formed the re- 
gular appendage of an Irish kitchen. 

‘“ For four years the seal had been thus domesticated, when, unfortu- 
nately, a disease, called in this country the crippawn—a kind of paralytic 
affection of the limbs which generally ends fatally—attacked some black 
cattle belonging to the master of the house; some died, others became in- 
fected, and the customary cure produced by changing them to drier pas- 
ture failed. A wise woman was consulted, and the hag assured the cre- 
dulous owner, that the mortality among his cows was occasioned by his re- 
taining an unclean beast about his habitation—the harmless and amusing 
seal. It must be made away with directly, or the crippawn would con- 
tinue, and her charms be unequal to avert the malady. The superstitious 
wretch consented to the hag’s proposal; the seal was put on board a boat, 
carried out beyond Clare Island, and there committed to the deep, to ma- 
nage for himself as he best could. The boat returned, the family retired 
to rest, and next morning a servant awakened her master to tell him that 
the seal was quietly sleeping in the oven. The poor animal over night 
came back to his beloved home, crept through an open window, and took 
possession of his favourite resting-place, 

‘“* Next morning another cow was reported to be unwell. The seal 
must now be finally removed ; a Galway fishing-boat was leaving W 
on her return home, and the master undertook to carry off the seal, and 
hot put him overboard until he had gone leagues beyond Innis Boffin. It 
was done; a day and night passed—the second evening closed—the servant 
Was raking the fire for the night—something scratched gently at the door— 


. 
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it was of course the house-dog—she opened it, and in came the s¢aj! 
Wearied with his long and unusual voyage, he testified by a peculiar ery, 
expressive of pleasure, his delight to find himself at home, then stretching 
himself before the glowing embers of the hearth he fell into a deep sleep. 

‘The master of the house was immediately apprised of this unex- 
pected and unwelcome visit, In the exigency, the beldame was awakened 
and consulted; she averred that it was always unlucky to kill a seal, but 
suvested that the animal should be deprived of sight, and a third time 
carried out to sea. ‘To this hellish proposition the besotted wretch who 
owned the house consented, and the affectionate and confiding creature 
was cruelly robbed of sight, on that hearth for which he had resigned his 
native element! Next morning, writhing in agony, the mutilated seal 
was embarked, taken outside Clare Island, and for the last time committed 
to the waves. 

«« A week passed over, and things became worse instead of better; the 
cattle of the truculent wretch died fast, and the infernal hag gave him the 
pleasurable tidings that her arts were useless, and that the destructive yisit- 
ation upon his cattle exceeded her skill and cure. 

‘« On the eighth night after the seal had been devoted to the Atlantic, 
it blew tremendously. In the pauses of the storm a wailing noise at times 
was faintly heard at the door; the servants, who slept in the kitchen, con- 
cluded that the Banshee came to forewarn them of an approaching death, 
and buried their heads in the bed-coverings. When morning broke the 
door was opened—the seal was there lying dead upon the threshold !” 

‘« Stop Julius!” I exclaimed, ‘give me a moment’s time to curse all 
concerned in this barbarism.” 

‘ « Be patient, Frank,’’ said my cousin, ‘‘ the fizale will probably save 
you that trouble. The skeleton of the once plump animal—for, poor beast 
it perished from hunger, being incapacitated from blindness to procure its 
customary food—was buried in a sand-hill, and from that moment mis- 
fortunes followed the abettors and perpetrators of this inhuman deed. The 
detestable hag, who had denounced the inoffensive seal, was, within a 
twelvemonth, hanged for murdering the legitimate offspring of her own 
daughter. Every thing about the devoted house melted away—sheep 
rotted, cattle died, ‘ and blighted was the corn.’ Of several children none 
reached maturity, and the savage proprietor survived every thing he loved 
or cared for. He died blind and miserable. 

‘ « There is not a stone of that accursed building standing upon another. 
The property has passed to a family of a different name, and the series of 
incessant calamity which pursued all concerned in this cruel deed is as 
romantic as true.’ ’’—pp. 64—68. 


The style of the work is plain and unassuming, and possesses 
considerable ease. It is not so chaste as we could wish, and some 
of the epithets are harsh and disagreeable, such as “ besotted 
wretch,” ‘“ superstitious wretch,” “ hag,” « fellow,” and a few 
others, which, if we had time, we could point out. The work is 
illustrated with a number of cuts and vignettes, some of which 
are well executed, among the rest, “ The Death of the Seal,” and 
“ The Passage down an Inlet.” The notes in the appendix are 
interesting, and the work altogether is far above mediocrity. 
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for the use of Schools. &c. By J. Hine, Esq. 12mo. pp. 365. Lon- 
don: 1882. 


Tuas poetry of Mr. Wordsworth has been so long before the public, and 
has so long since passed the ordeal of criticism, that it may require some 
explanation why a formal Teview of works so well known should appear at 
present. ‘The cause is briefly this: Mr. Hine, a gentleman, it would seem, 
employed in teaching, finding our poetical school selections, to use his 
own phrase, ‘‘ contained many examples of grossness and vulgarity, and 
were filled with trifling and vicious prattle,” conceived the design of sup- 
plying the desideratum by a selection from the poems of Wordsworth. He 
had, shortly after forming his plan, an opportunity of communicating with 
the poet, who (as he informs us) politely gave him leave to select what 
suited his purpose. 

There are three essential points which the editor of such a work should 
keep in mind. His selection should form something like an introduction 
to English poetry,—it should contain the greatest possible variety, and fur- 
uish examples of the manner in which the most important poetical subjects 
are treated ; and, not the least, it should offend neither against correct 
and liberal sentiment, nor the most delicate taste. For this purpose it 
should be confined to pieces, which, while they tend to elevate and refine 
the mind, furnish apt illustrations of those more important rules of cri- 
ticism which the pupil at that time is necessarily employed in acquiring. 

It is obvious that it would be too much to expect the first two requisites 
from any single author, as no single author ever contemplated the pro- 
hability that his works would be used as an introduction to English poetry, 
or be called for as exhibiting patterns of every style that a poet may happen 
to use; but we may fairly expect the latter requisite from every writer who 
attempts to amuse or instruct the public. Our complaint is, that Mr. Words- 
worth’s works contain few of these requisites, and that by a singular in- 
felicity of taste, Mr. Hine has retained those pieces which contain the most 
objectionable of his poetic peculiarities, and with a feeling at variance with 
that liberality which should have guided a gentleman who was making a 
sclection for the use of British youth in general, has admitted the most 
virulent of his invectives against those whose religious opinions happen to 
differ from his own. 

We beg leave, in limine, to observe, that we allow Mr. Wordsworth the 
highest poetical qualities—that few have claims to a more distinguished 
place, either as a lyrical or descriptive poet—that few have connected the 
beauties and sublimities of rural scenery with more variety of feeling, or 
opened more sources cf innocent gratification to the votary of nature : 
but we must, as a drawback to this, observe, that while we admire the 
more adventurous flights of his muse, the freshness of his sensibility, and 
the deeply impassioned colouring with which he sometimes tinges his de- 
scriptions, we have frequently to lament an obstinate perversion of taste 
which wantonly neglects every recognised rule of criticism, and, while it 


does so, fails, like some other master minds, to compensate for the injury 
by snatching 





a grace beyond the reach of art.” 
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Come we now to particulars. Our first objection to Mr. Wordsworth’s 
poetry, is the false estimate he gives of society, by selecting his characters 
generally from low life, and bestowing upon them language and sentiment 
at variance with their station. We might here observe, that Mr. Words- 
worth, by taking his characters from this class, deprives his poetry of the 
benefit of a very general prejudice, which is in favour of rank and refine- 
ment: but our business is with the false colouring. If our young gentle- 
men are to become acquainted with muggers, pedlars, et hoe genus omne, 
it is only proper that they form a just estimate of their character, 

When we are told of some rural nymph that she is beautiful, and 


‘« Fair as a star when only one 
Is shining in the sky,” 


we believe it: many country girls are eminent for merely personal attrac- 
tions; but when we are informed of the delicacy of their sentiment, and 
their sympathy with the beauties of nature, we justly suspect the poet to 
be drawing from his own imagination. When we are told of a clown, that 
he is active and diligent in his vocation, that all his dealings are marked 
with honesty, and his mind elevated by piety, we recognize the accuracy 
of the portrait: honesty, religion, and industry, from the character of our 
peasantry ; but when we are informed, that his conversation betrays a know- 
ledge of the theory of simple and relative association, and that he reasons 
from effects to their primal cause, we deem that we are travelling in the 
land of fairy, or renewing our acquaintance with the thousand and one 
tales. 

When such characters view the most striking objects of nature, we 
strongly suspect that it is with an apathy the most lifeless. No imaginative 
flights invest them with the gilded recollections of the poet. Fancy does 
not represent the morn advancing ‘‘ with rosy steps, and sowing the earth 
with orient pearl,” coming with “ roseis quadrigis,” or ‘‘ novo spargens 
lumine terras.” Should they behold the fields covered with verdure, or 


hear the groves resound with song, nay, should they view the firmament 
glittering with stars, 


‘* When calmly gliding through the dark blue sky, 


The midnight moon ascends,” 


even such a sight, so vast, so magnificent, is with them mingled with no 
moral association. No spirit-stirring feeling, no high imaginings of a cul- 
tivated mind, breaks the monotonous apathy in which their feelings are 
bound; their sensibilities have not been cultivated, and those feelings 
which should have formed the basis of the emotions of taste, are either 
wholly eradicated, or blunted by the cares and labours to which, by their 
station, they are doomed. 

Yet to such advancement in intellectual improvement, added to a know- 
ledge of the most mystic philosophy, have some of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
characters attained, and we are forced upon the somewhat preposterous 
conclusion, that the knowledge and taste of these people is in the inverse 
ratio of their means of acquiring it. We must suppose that a clown, 
whose mind has for many years been applied to the most paltry particulars, 
and who can scarcely form a general notion, is acquainted with the theory 
of morals, and troubles himself about systems of philosophy ; in short, 
that a man, taken from the most matter-of-fact class of society, is richly 
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endowed with the sensibilities of the poet, and all the most excursive flights 
of his heaven-ward fancies. We are to suppose that, “ with loveliest 
phrenzy caught,” 


‘‘ From earth to heaven he rolls his daring eye, 
From heaven to earth, while twice ten thousand shapes, 
Like spectres trooping to the wizard's call, 
Flit swift before him.’”’* 


and as a climax, that for his materials, he exhausts the whole circle of 
nature,— 
‘* From the womb of earth, 
From ocean’s bed they come: th’ eternal heavens 
Disclose their splendours, and the dark abyss 
Pours out her births unknown.”t 


In short, we are to believe Mr. Wordsworth in opposition to our expe- 
rience, and feel surprised to find the apathetic countryman, whom we have 
seen with inanimate pace wending his way to his accustomed labour, a 
Milton in disguise, a Cowper in embryo, or even a Wordsworth himself, 
masquerading in clouted shoes; that this wight needed only some happy 
opportunity, which may call forth his matured powers, and then, like the 
fallen archangel, from the touch of Ithuriel’s spear, he would spring up, a 
personification of all the qualities which form the finest parts of the poetic 
and philosophic character. 

For examples of this neglect of vraisemblance, we have only tolturn to the 
Excursion,” in which one of the chief characters is a philosophic pedlar, 
whom we may aptly compare to the old man of the sea, for nothing but that 
wight ever equalled his tediousness and pertinacity. Of this gentleman 
the editor seems quite as much enamoured as Mr. Wordsworth; and we 
have in the ‘* Selections” enough and to spare of his gorgeous truisms and 
mystified nothings. We might adduce nearly the whole poem, but take 
only a few lines as a specimen of his manner. Here we find that the 
pupil, to whom of course the work is addressed, and who is every way 
ignorant of the world, is to be enlightened and fitted for society by sup- 
posing that a pedlar conceives such thoughts, and embodies them in such 
language as the following :— 


‘* I see around me here 
Things which you cannot see; we die, my friend, 
Nor we alone; but that which each man loved, 
And prized in his peculiar nook of earth, 
Dies with him, or is changed ; and very soon 
Even of the good is no memorial left. 
The poets in their elegies and songs 
Lamenting the departed, call the groves, 
They call upon the hills and streams to mourn, 
And senseless rocks! nor idly ; for they speak, 





* Akenside. 
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In these their invocations, with a voice, 
Obedient to the strong creative power 

Of human passions. Sympathies there are 
More tranquil, yet perhaps of kindred birth, 
‘That steal upon the meditative mind, 

And grow with thought. Beside yon spring I stood, 
And eyed its waters, till we seemed to feel 

One sadness, they and [. For them a bond 

Of brotherhood is broken ; time has been, 
When every day the touch of human hand, 
Dislodged the natural sleep that binds them up 
In mortal stillness ; and they ministered 

‘To human comfort. Stooping down to drink, 
Upon the slimy foot-stone, I espied 

The useless fragment of a wooden bowl, 

Green with the moss of years, and subject only 
'l'o the soft handling of the elements ; 

There let the relic lie—fond thought—vain words ! 
Forgive them; never did my steps approach 
This humble door; but she who dwelt within, 
A daughter’s welcome gave me, and I loved her 
As my own child.” 


Our next objection is to the peculiarities of Mr. Wordsworth’s poetic 
diction. We will not here stop to discuss his theory, which received 
full consideration at the time of its publication from the leading journals of 
the day. We will merely observe that, as a language, it belongs to no 
class of society. It has neither the subdued refinement of the gentleman, 
nor the vivid imagery of the clown. It is neither calculated to please by 
the elegance, nor strike by the boldness, of its combinations; and has only 
the merit of being appropriate when addressed to the babyish conceptions 
of the nursery. ‘That he has particularly failed in giving the language of 
the lower ranks, will appear abundantly to any one the least conversant 
with this class. This part of society, so far as regards language, is 
placed nearly in the predicament of utterly barbarous nations, whose vo- 
cabulary being scanty, are under the necessity of having recourse to figure 
in order to express a meaning, which for want of single terms they cannot 
accurately convey. Accordingly we find the language abounds with me- 
taphor drawn from the objects with which they are more immediately 
conversant, and vivid personifications, the fruits of an imagination not re- 
strained by the formality of critical canons and rules. 


‘* Hane vulgo speciem proprie penuria vocis 
Intulit, indictisque urgens in rebus egestas : 
Quippe ubi se vera ostendebant nomina nusquam, 
Fas erat hinc atque hinc transferre simillima veris.”’ 


With this before us, we are also to consider that the pupil spends the 
greater part of his time in acquiring a knowledge of the peculiarities of 
language—that he learns to discriminate, and not only so, but to imitate 
in his various themes the rigid correctness of the mathematician, the min- 
gled simplicity and dignity of the historian, and the vividness and energy 
of the orator and poet. With the distinguishing peculiarities of these 
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several styles he is imbued by daily precept and practice, and his honours 
and rewards are proportioned, in many cases, to the mere correctness of his 
imitation. This the editor must know, and knowing this, our wonder is that 
he should choose for his sole selection an author opposed on principle to 
every thing which, as a teacher, he is bound to maintain. We say bound to 
maintain ; for whatever truth there may be in Mr. Wordsworth’s system, 
till it is generally recognized by the literary world, till we set aside by 
common consent those rules which have governed literary composition, 
both in the ancient and modern world, he is bound to confine himself to 
national taste and general usage. We are, indeed, fully of opinion that 
this single circumstance alone will injure his work, as no teacher would 
like to have presented to him poetical exercises, written in the manner of 
« Peter Bell,” “ Expostulation and Reply,” and the “ Idiot Boy.”” We think 

we perceive something like misgiving about the editor, and we attribute it to 
his doubt of the reception of these, and similar pieces, which he has had 

the hardiness to insert. He informs us, speaking of the pieces which 

contain Mr. Wordsworth’s most prominent peculiarities, and which all 

critics have agreed in denouncing, that they ‘ will, under a better poetic 

taste, please the public in rivalry with those whose merit is unquestioned.” 

We dismiss this part of our subject with observing, that the editor should 

have awaited this poetical millenium—a period we truly deprecate, as 

should there ever happen such a revolution of taste, we must exchange 

Homer, Virgil, Tasso, Dante, and Milton, for Robert Wisdom’s Psalms, 

and the Canticles of some more modern saints. 

We come now to a third objection. If Mr. Wordsworth descends to 
posterity it must be as a descriptive poet. In this department he stands 
deservedly high. He certainly ‘‘ looked through nature with the eye ofa 
poet,” and received from her, to use his own words, ‘* impulse and utter- 
ance.” He felt all her most powerful energies, and he sometimes power- 
fully expressed what he so intensely felt. But even here his peculiarities 
are such as to render him an improper example for the mere student. 
While none was ever so fully a master of all those qualities which 
formed either the beautiful or the sublime of natural scenery,—while none 
ever connected such a rich variety of associated feelings with this scenery, 
there is none who has so frequently neglected the proper limits of the 
associating principle—the point where pleasure ends, and indifference, nay 
sometimes a feeling of dislike, begins. 

We need scarcely observe, that this principle of association is the basis 
of the greater part of the pleasure we receive from poetry, and the poet 
succeeds best in interesting his readers, who, availing himself of this pecu- 
liarity of our intellectual constitution, awakens the most extensive and 
varied range of feeling. This principle forms the most general law of our 
nature, and is one of the first called into action, and one, upon the 
vigour of which, not only the pleasure we derive from poetry and the fine 
arts, but much of the pleasure of our life depends. ‘To trace this con- 
nexion between us and the internal world, would far exceed our bounds. 
We confine ourselves merely to observe, that in the more early stages of 
our existence, we were absorbed in mere sensation, and our internal 
impressions filled up our almost sole capacity for pleasure. ‘These were 
communicated in all their freshness to the mind, and the mind in turn 
invested them with beauties of a more transcendant and permanent kind 
than their own: she clothed them with the inexhaustible richness of sen- 
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timent, and coloured them with the ever varying hue of the passions, 
Hence those vivid and pleasing trains of emotion which, in after life, 
become the attendants, not only of such objects as contain the elements 
of what is called beautiful, but of many which have no pretensions to 
these qualities : emotions which, when pleasures merely sensual turn dull, 
vapid, and almost evanescent, still retain an undying freshness—a never 
ing energy. 

Yet this = ee principle is confined to certain limits, within which 
only it can be exercised with effect. We find certain objects interesting 
to the whole human race, to which the same, or nearly the same, ideas 
are attached, and which, of course, excite the same emotions and passions 
in every part of the globe, while others are of a more limited influence, 
and confined to a single nation. We find, again, certain objects possess 
a merely local interest, and not a few depend for any attention they excite 
on the situation, education, and habits of individuals. 

The first two only are the proper province of the poet. In order to 
excite the most general interest, he must confine himself to such objects 
as are pleasing to our general nature, or flattering to our national vanity. 
Within that range he has ‘‘ ample room and verge enough,” not only for 
the finest sympathies, but the most ennobling feelings ; not only to please 
by the beauty, but to rouse, surprise, and astonish, by the energy and 
sublimity of his delincations. Should he descend to a more circumscribed 
scene, and confine himself to subjects merely local, the interest he excites 
will be proportionally limited. As none out of the neighbourhood are ac- 
quainted with the objects described, no other, of course, will be excited by 
their description, for similar pleasures can only be received by those who, with 
the same objects, have associated the same moral ideas. Should the poet, 
lastly, not adverting to the very particular circumstance under which many of 
his associations were formed, give them place in a poem, whatever might 
be his merits in other points, we could not be surprised if the world 
rejected what it could not understand, or refused to praise that from which 
it derived no pleasure. 

This premised, we come to the third objection we named, which is, that 
Mr. Wordsworth’s mixes up in his poetry too much local and _ personal 
feeling. Not only are the greater part of his pieces infected with these 
faults, but whole poems seem to be written upon some particular associa- 
tions of the author. Of the latter class, the ‘‘ Lines to the Shade of a 
Friend,” ‘* Rural Architecture,” ‘“‘ Goody Blake,” and “ Harry Gill,” &ec. 
have found a place in this selection. We repeat again, that we willingly give 
the highest place his friends can claim for him in descriptive poetry ; but we 
complain that this greatness is never equable—never sustained ; if a pleas- 
ing emotion is excited in one line or piece, we are never sure that it will 
not be neutralized or effaced in the next, by the intrusion of something 
which, by some unaccountable circumstance, has been recommended to 
the author, and with which he supposes every one else will be equally 
delighted. ‘These he is not content with noticing in a cursory manner ; 
but characters and objects with which we are unacquainted, in which we 
are no way interested, are not unfrequently spun out into the utmost 
tediousness of drawling detail. 

_ Obviously these are offences against taste, which render this work 
improper for pupils, who are generally, at our more respectable seminaries, 
imbued with the doctrines we have here laid down, and to whom objects 
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so circumscribed in interest are commonly inhibital. We contend that 
nothing should be introduced into our seminaries at variance with those 
doctrines ; that having been made acquainted with criticism, as founded 
upon its on proper basis, the philosophy of mind, any work put into their 
hands should tend to confirm and strengthen its conclusions. Should this 
volume be admitted into our schools, the pupil will be surprised to see 
poetry at variance with the principles he has been imbibing, and embar- 
rassed to find in the works of one of no vulgar name, a selection of all he 
has been taught to consider as faulty ; a departure from every rule which 
he has been taught to receive as the foundation of taste. Nor is this all. 
As his taste is not confirmed, and as he does not always recollect the stand- 
ards to which he ought to refer, he copies, not unfrequently, indiscriminately 
whatever he reads ; and as glaring peculiarities are more obvious than the 
beauties of composition, will be imbibed first and retained longest. How 
much trouble this may cost the tutor, can only be properly appreciated by 
those who have superintended the formation of that most curious of all 
pieces of mechanism—a cultivated intellect. 

Did this volume sin only against taste, it would be sufficient to exclude 
it from obtaining a place in our seminaries: but we have against it a 
heavier and more important charge—the charge of religious intolerance — 
a feeling which too long, in this country, has had the unhappy effect of 
limiting social intercourse, and deadening all those charities which the 
better spirit of our religion tends to cherish and advance. 

We forbear descending to farther particulars, as what we have stated 
will give the liberal parent, guardian, and tutor, an accurate idea of the 
work. ‘They will perceive from our short analysis, how little the work is 
calculated to assist their views. They will perceive that if they wish to 
elevate the mind of the pupil, this will not be happily effected by descrip- 
tion of low characters, by mistified philosophy, or the canting tone of the 
conventicle ; that if to liberalize be their aim, they will be little assisted 
by pieces, the direct tendency of which is to perpetuate those feelings of 
animosity which so long have disgraced the Christian world. They will 
perceive that if they desire to refine the mind by imparting those more 
transcendental elements of taste, which leaving the confined limits of an- 
cient rules, and, taking the philosophy of mind as a guide, points out new 
roads to poetical excellence, new modes of exciting those emotions, which 
it is the more peculiar province of this art to produce, that this purpose is 
but indifferently assisted by pieces every way opposed to these principles ; 
and lastly, should they wish the pupil to reduce his knowledge to practice, 
and essay himself original composition, they will decline placing before 
him a volume where at every page we have to complain of the absence of 
that munda sedulitas, that simpler munditus, the neatness and simplicity of 
elegance in the finish, and that all-pervading grace, which is felt, but can- 
not be described, required in examplars of this kind; and where, im ad- 
dition to this, the structure of the verse is frequently deficient in harmony, 
and the diction degraded by affectation,—that affectation childish, and 
that childishness wanting in the only qualities which can render it in- 
teresting, freshness and naiveté. 
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1. Chamber’s Edinburgh Journal. Price, 14d. W. Orr, Pater- 
noster Row. 
2. The Penny Magazine of the Society for the 5 ey of Use. 
ful Knowledge. Price, 1d. Knight, Pall Mall, East. 
3. The Saturday Magazine. Price, 1d. Parker, 445, West 
Strand. 
. The New Penny Magazine. Strange, Paternoster Row. 
5. The Christian’s Penny Magazine. Wood and Son, Poppin’s 
Court, Fleet-street. 
}. The Evangelical Penny Magazine. Howden, 194, Strand. 
. The Girl’s and Boy’s Penny Magazine. Strange. 
. The Boy’s and Girls Penny Magazine. Howden. 
9. The Penny Story Teller. Howden. 
10. Penny Lancet,a Medical Magazine. Berger, Holywell-street, 
Strand. 


Ll. 7. Dibdin’s Penny Trumpet, to be blown weekly (not weakly ) 
throughout the British Empire, and farther if required. 
Howden. 


*12. The London Penny Journal. Strange. 


*13. The Halfpenny Magazine. Seton, 26, Brydges-street, 
Covent Garden. 


14. The Halfpenny Magazine; or, The Witness. Cowie, 312, 
Strand. 1832. 

"15. The True Halfpenny Magazine. Berger. 

*16. The Halfpenny Library of Useful and Entertaining Know- 
ledge. ‘Thomas, 4, Birchin-lane. 

*17. The Cab. Price, $d. At Elliott’s Literary Saloon, 14, Holy- 
well-street, Strand. 

*18. The Literary Guardian, and Spectator of Books, Science, 
the Aris, Drama, §c. Price, 14d. Tindall, 3, Wellington-street, 
Strand. 

19. The Mirror of Literature, Amusement, awd Instruction. 
Price 2d. J. Limbird, 143, Strand. 

20. The Thief. Price, 2d. Strange. 

*21. Every Man’s Paper of Useful and Entertaining Intelli- 
gence. Price, 3d. Tomlinson, 24, Great Newport-street. 

*22. The Political Observer. Price, 2d. Whitmore, George's 
Place, Holloway. 

23. The Political Investigator. Bass,7, Catherine-street, Strand. 
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+24. The Weekly Miscellany ; or, New National Magazine of 


Instruction and Amusement. Price, ld. Dean and Munday, 
Threadneedle-street. 


#25. The Sunday Herald. Price, 1d. G. Cowie. 

26. The Doctor. Price, 1d. Strange. 

27. The Farmer’s Magazine. Price, 14d. Strange. 

28. The National Omnibus, and General Advertiser, a Journa! 
of Literature, Science, Music, Theatricals, and the Fine Arts: 
Price, 1d. Cowie. 


*29. The Popular Library of Re sligious Knowledge. Price, 1d. 
Hughes, High-street, Islington. 


*30. The Christian Corrector. Price, 1d. William Arnold, Little 
Pee -street, Blackfriar’s Road. 


. The Casket of Literature, Science, and Entertainment. Price. 
id Steill, 26, Paternoster- row. 


32. The New Casket. Price, 1d. Strange. 
33. Asmodeus ; or, the Devilin London. Price, 1d. Cowie. 


34. John Bull’s Picture Gallery ; Political, Satirical, and Mu 
mourous. Price,ld. Chubb, 48, Holywell-street, Strand. 


35. The Crisis ; or, the Change from Error and Misery to Truth 
ig Happiness. Price, 1d. Dent, 39, Burton-street. 


The Instructive Magazine ; a Library of Interesting Know- 
"uae Rational Entertainme mt, and Useful Information. Price, 
ld. Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, 23, Paternoster-row. 


37. The Guide to Knowledge. Price, 1d. James Gilbert, 228, 
aan street. 


38. The Schoolmaster at Home. Price,\d. Steill. 

39. Figaro in London. Price, 1d. Strange. 

"40. Church Examiner, and Ecclesiastical Record. Price, 1d. 
Johnston, Liverpool-street, Bishopsgate. 

*41. The Entertaining Press,and London Advertiser. Price, 1d. 
Harding, 3, Paternoster-row. 

42. The New Entertaining Press, and London Advertiser. Price, 
ld. Harding, 3, Paternoster-row. 

43. The London Spy. Chubb. 

"44. Scrap Book. Sears, 29, Charterhouse-square. 

"45. The Sunday Chronicle. Price, 1d. Garman, 2, Johnson’s 
Court, Fleet-street. 

*46. The Magnet, a General Repertory of Literature, Philosophy, 
Science, Arts, Writing, Biography, and Aicriiuine mts. Price, 


ld. Berger. 
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*47. The Argus. Price,id. Goulding, |, Bell-yard, Strand. 

*48. The Squib. Price, 1d. Cowie. 

49. The British Cyclopadia. Price, 2d. Thomas, 12, Warwick. 
square. 

50. The Fool’s Cap. Price, 1d. Strange, 21, Paternoster-row. 


To an ordinary observer it would appear as if the progress of 
English literature, since the commencement of the present century, 
were altogether of a downward character. In proof of the justness 
of his impressions, he would exhibit the number of inferior poets, 
novelists and historians, dramatists, tourists, and critics, who have 
sprung up within that period, whose works are already forgotten, 
and are now nowhere to be met with, except upon the linings of 
trunks, and occasionally wrapped round the small wares of the 
chandler’s shop. It should, however, be recollected, that in all ages 
of the world, the valuable productions of men, in every mode of 
occupation, have been extremely few, compared with the number 
of those which have been of a worthless and perishable nature. 
In the days of Hesiod and Homer, bards were as common as pot- 
ters or joiners; they wandered through every part of Greece, 
which they amused with their compositions and filled with their 
renown. But with the exception of the two poets just named, what 
remains of all that those bards frequently delivered to admiring 
audiences? Who can discover now among the cindered manu- 
scripts of Herculaneum or Pompeii, a single line of that Codrus, 
who is said to have written a poem as long as the Adneid in cele- 
bration of the heroic Theseus, and which took up so many days in 
recital in the Athenzum at Rome, that Juvenal designates him by 
the name of the hoarse Codrus, “ rauci Codri 2?” No offered re- 
ward, we fear, could now elicit from the ashes of antiquity a soli- 
tary verse from the once multitudinous compositions of that “ ingens 
Telephus,” whose name has been immortalized by the same sa- 
tirist, although not content with the space ordinarily assigned to 
text on the scroll, he overflowed the margin, and even the back of 
it, with his lucubrations. The “ scribimus indocti doctique poe- 
mata passim” of Horace has become proverbial. Equally well 
known is the “ scribimus inclusi, numeros ille, hic pede liber” of 
Persius. The dawn of reviving literature in Kurope, after the long 
sleep that followed the fall of the Roman empire, was marked by 
swarms of troubadours and frowveres. who won the heart of every 
ee | fair and gallant knight in Provence and Normandy. Never- 
theless, airy and elegant as we generally assume their compositions 
to have been, amidst al! the poems which they have left behind 
them, exceeding some enone there is scarcely one that deserves 
immortality. Petrarch, Dante, Ariosto, Tasso, stand out upon the 
a history of Italy as names of glory. But look to the back 
ground of the picture, and you will behold there a crowd of poetas 
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ters as numerous, and almost as unknown, as the hosts of the Israel- 
ites, in Martin’s magnificent representation of their departure from 


Egypt. 
Ne need say nothing of Germany, where for a long period 

« Fairs” have been annually held for the sale of new works, which 
are concocted for the occasion, just as horned cattle, horses, sheep. 
and swine are produced and fed for similar markets in England’ 
Compared with the number of books which have been printed in 
Germany, since the typographical art has been discovered, not one, 

rhaps, in thirty thousand survives at this day as a standard pro- 

i Numerous as have been our own publications, the pro- 
portions between those that have perished and those that still live, 
are not quite so bad as among these our Saxon ancestors. We 
greatly outshine France in history, parliamentary oratory, poetry, 
essay, travels, and novels ; but we must yield her the palm in na- 
tural history, the sciences, the comic and tragic drama, (reserving, 
however, the rights of Shakespeare,) in memoirs, and the unri- 
valled eloquence of her pulpit. As to Spain, when we have named 
Cervantes, Lope de Vega, and Calderon, we have numbered the 
chief lights in her literary constellation. 

In every nation that has reached an adequate degree of intellee- 
tual improvement, it is in truth the necessary consequence of any 
one man’s decided success in any pursuit that is open to others, to 
raise around him a number of imitators, some of whom may chance 
to equal or surpass him, while the crowd ever lag behind at an im- 
mense distance. ‘Thus, in our times, what a number of romances 
followed those of Mrs. Radcliffe! What a swarm of historical 
novels have thickened in the train of Sir Walter Scott! And since 
Mr. Ward, Mr. Lister, and Lord Mulgrave, have painted the man- 
ners of genteel life, the steam tal ty been scarcely sufficient, 
with all their hundred horse power, to keep pace with the “ Fashion- 
able Novel” writers of the day. But it would be unjust to say that 
amidst all the piles of paper which the active intellects of our time 
have blotted, there are not many works destined to go down to pos- 
terity. In addition to the poetry of Wordsworth, Crabbe, Camp- 
bell, Moore, and Byron, and the best of the Radcliffe, Waverley, 
and High Life novels, there are many other works of recent origin, 
witness those of Mathews, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Jamieson, Dr. Lin- 
gard, to mention no more, which will sustain the literary character of 
our age for many centuries still to come. 

_ Doubtless we have produced, are producing, and will always con- 
tinue to produce an infinite quantity of new literature ; but it must 
be recollected that it is from molasses the pure spirit is to be dis- 
tilled, and that the quantity of these, as compared with that of the 
ethereal fluid, must of necessity be immense. At the same time, 
although this must be so to a great degree from the very nature 
of things, yet it may happen, from a variety of causes, all of 
which cannot perhaps be very distinctly traced, that the molasses 
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are sometimes less productive of the spirit than usual, and leave a 
more than ordinary mass of dregs behind. We apprehend this to 
have been very much the case of late in this country, and there is 
undoubtedly one cause, pre-eminent over all the others, to which 
this comparative barrenness “4 in a great measure be traced. 

We think it must be conceded that, since the peace particularly, 
literature has become much more of a trade than it ever was before. 
both in England and Scotland. What we mean when we place 
literature and trade in juxta-position is this: formerly an author 
sat down and composed a work from the unbidden influence of his 
own intellect ; he felt a secret enjoyment—and man has few more 
delightful enjoyments—in arranging his original thoughts and his 
acquired information in order, m blending them together, and in 
creating from these two sources of inspiration a monument which 
he might call his own. He naturally gave it the impress of his 
own character: the style was personal: the fabric grew up by de- 
grees under his own hand, every part being fitted to its place, and 

lished with all the skill he could command. He never thought 
of the bookseller, or the printer’s devil, until his labour was brought 
toa close. Then if he could get a pecuniary reward for it, so much 
the better. No hard bargain was driven, at all events upon his 
side ; and the work appeared in the world less solicitous of pur- 
chasers than of admirers. In that state of things the mind of the 
literary man was, as it were, its own kingdom, the “ lord of all it sur- 
veyed.” It was independent and happy ; the thoughts came from a 
pure and lofty source, and the language easily flowered into those na- 
tural graces, which give to composition so many becoming charms. 

But almost within our own recollection, the whole of this course 
of proceeding has been reversed. We could mention many in- 
stances within our own knowledge, in which the bookseller has been 
the original moving power, instead of the mind of the author. We 
need mention no names, but we may suppose a case. A bookseller 
finds that a work of a particular description, say, for example, a 
novel of “ fashionable life,’ published by a rival tradesman, has 
“ gone off,” as the phrase is, amazingly well, producing, of course, 
large profits. He discovers a man of ability, who has been dab- 
bling, perhaps, in some other line of literature, and he proposes to 
him to furnish a similar work, of the same extent, three or four 
volumes, as the case may be, within a given time, for a certain sum 
of money. It is of very little consequence, in this kind of traffic, 
whether the author thus hired have a peculiar genius for novel- 
writing or not. He accepts the office, because he probably wants 
the money, and providing himself with a ream of foolscap he soon 
tunes his intellect, as it were, to his new labour. There is scarcely 
any kind of work which a man of ability may not handle with some 
— of success, and accordingly the volumes are produced, as pet 
order, within the time sa | They are printed with the best 
types, on fine wove paper, hot-pressed, and then made up in those 
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Jrab or blue paper boards, the bare external freshness of which have 
so many attractions for all the frequenters of circulating libraries. 

The actual publication of the work is preceded by a regular 
regiment of advertisements, the first of which appears in the form 
of a file of grenadier types, few and far between, five or six oceupy- 
ing a whole line in a column of a newspaper, as thus— 


A }) A, 


and for some days the public are left to wonder at what these 
letters may be intended to intimate. When the curiosity of the 
said public may be a. to be excited on the subject, a sly 
paragraph, not marke as an advertisement, appears in some of 
the newspapers which lend themselves to such sordid chicaneries, 
for the sake of the double or treble price paid for such paragraphs, 
disclosing in a sort of whisper, rot as it were, with a mysterious 
nod, the supposed character of the work thus enigmatically an- 
nounced. Some unfortunate (fabricated) circumstance then happens 
to delay the appearance of the work ; the cancelling of a chapter, 
which was supposed to be too personal, the difficulty of printing 
the vast efits of copies already ordered, or some other ec ually 
veracious accident, that calls forth a new division of these ving 


trumpets, which proclaim the afflicting intelligence in all quarters 


of the kingdom. At length the important day is fixed, and the 
work comes forth amidst a new flourish of brazen sounds, enough 
to fright the isle from its propriety. 

it is no wonder that, in consequence of all this preparation, the 
“new novel” is universally sought after, and almost universally 
admired as long as it is difficult to obtain it at the library. People 
are generally held captive by imposing appearances, and as long as 
they can have it to say, that they have read this or that book 
before it has reached the hands of the multitude, they will exag- 
gerate its merits, thinking (most ridiculously) that he thereby 
also exalt their own. And so the speculation succeeds, for the 
whole impression is bought. By and by, when the cover begins to 
look a little faded, and the Pir Basen of the press has disappeared 
from the pages, some few quiet persons happen to read and inwardly 
digest this mass of veined paper ; they find it not quite so enter- 
taining as they expected. It next falls into the hands of some 
unbought and unpurchaseable critic, who, in the midst of the cor- 
ruption that prevails, endeavours, as far as in him lies, to preserve 
the ark of his country’s literature from being defiled by profane 
hands. He examines the much-lauded production, discovers its 
utter worthlessness, proclaims the foul imposture to the world, and 
what is the consequence ! The following season “ Ada” lies utterly 
neglected. A second larger edition, which had been printed to 
meet the expected renewal of demand, is sold as waste paper, and 


the trader in intellect is driven to the chances of some newer enter- 
prize on the same plan. 
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It is upon this system, that what is called the literature of the 
country has been conducted, to our know] e, during the last 
fifteen or twenty — We would wish to speak in respectful terms 
of the memory of Sir Walter Scott ; but while we are upon this 
subject, we cannot forget, that the success of some of his earlier 
works led him into temptations, which we could most sincerely wish 
he had resisted. Had he been satisfied with the ordinary gains of 
a successful author, or rather with the liberal terms which his 
genius might have commanded, he would never have grasped at 
shares in Ballantyne’s trade of printing, or in Constable’s trade of 
bookselling. By desiring too much, he lost a fortune, and has left 
his children houseless. ‘The world saw in him a man of exquisite 
ability, of the most engaging pany character, who created b 
the magic talisman which he held in his hand, a beautiful residence, 
well stored with all the intellectual luxuries, and surrounded by a 
handsome estate, to which the favour of a monarch who admired 
his talents appended the title of a Baronet. But he had scarcely 
sent his last novel into the world, decorated with all the embellish- 
ments of art, when it came to be discovered that his own life 
was the most affecting fable amongst all his works: that of all 
his creations his apparent fortune was the least real ; and that he, 
an author, died the victim of debts which would have bowed a royal 
merchant down. 

Who will now deny that even Sir Walter Scott traded in litera- 
ture? It is admitted, that all the works which he has written since 
1825 were produced under the painful pressure of the burthens 
which he had brought upon himself, and with the view, the highly 
honourable view we must add, of diminishing those burdens as 
much as possible. It was doubtless the rigid necessity of the case, 
that prescribed a mode of dealing with respect to his works, which 
was not pursued with reference to any other. It is very well known 
to persons in the trade, though not to the world at large, that when 
a new novel was sent to the publishers in London, it was accompa- 
nied with an appendix of “ dead stock,” such as “ Ballantyne’s 
Novelists,” or Scott’s “ Poetical Works,” of which a large portion 
had remained unsold, and which the unfortunate London agent was 
obliged to take, and pay for at a stipulated price, before he would be 
allowed the privilege of publishing the van in London. 

But the vicious principle of trade has pervaded every s cies of 
literature, as well as en Moore’s “ Lalla Rookh,” for mstance, 
was originally brought out as an enormous quarto volume, for which, 
if we remember rightly, four guineas were charged. During the 
war, and for some time after its couclusion, the prices of all things, 
books among them, were enormously high. The booksellers formed 
extensive establishments, which they have been struggling to a 
up ever since the year 1825, so fatal to all artificial fortunes, aM 


they were therefore under the necessity of continuing, as long as they 
could, the high prices of former days. In order to maintain these 
high prices, literary journals were established, whose principal bust- 
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ness it has long been to sound the loud notes of praise in favour’ of 
new publications. The consequence has been that ve many works, 
both in poetry and prose, were puffed into notoriety, if not into fame, 
until the public at length became wry and volumes of an expen- 
sive description almost ceased to sell. 

The late Mr. Constable of Edinburgh, a shrewd thongh san- 
guine man, foreseeing in 1826, clearly enough, the change that 
was about to take place in the state of the book trade, — 
counsel with Sir Walter Scott, Captain Hall, and other Scottis 
literary friends, and hoping to gain by an extensive sale of works, 
at a very reduced price, more than he could expect to acquire in 
the limited market that then existed for high priced volumes, 
resolved on his “ Miscellany.” The three first volumes of the 
series, consisting of “ Captain Hall’s Voyages to Loo Choo and 
South America,” and costing altogether only half-a-guinea, whereas 
the original editions of those productions cost four guineas, esta- 
blished at once a standard by which the actual reduction in the 
money value of literature was thenceforth to be measured. The 
“ Miscellany” was favourably received, and has been continued 
to the present day, amounting now we believe to nearly eighty 
volumes. 

About the same period, the Society for “the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge” began to put forth, in an equally cheap form, small 
treatises on scientific subjects, to which they soon afterwards 
proposed to add works of a a og and entertaining character. 
Mr. Murray was at first to have had, jointly with some other book- 
sellers, the publication of what was to be called the Society’s “ KEn- 
tertaining Library ;” but the negotiation went off, and the en 
tion was entrusted to Mr. Knight of Pall Mall. But Mr. Murray 
did not conceive that he was thereby precluded from issuing a 
similar series of his own, and he commenced his “ Family Library,” 
which has been carried on with some intervals, indicative of varymg 
fortune, to the present period. ‘The house of Longman and Co. 
naturally desirous of not being shut out from this cheap market, 
undertook, with the aid of Dr. Lardner, their “ Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia” and Cabinet Library,” upon the Society’s plan of oe 
the utile with the dulce. Both of these series have also been continue 
to the present day, but with occasional interruptions, which betray 
a want of adequate popularity. More recently, the firm of Oliver 
and Boyd, at ‘Edinburgh, without pledging themselves to any _ 
riodical regularity, have issued a series of volumes, entitled “ The 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library,” of which eight have already ap- 
peared, bat with what degree of success, we are unable to con- 
jecture. 

While these various enterprizes were rivalling each other in one 
quarter, Mr. Ackermann, a print-seller in the Strand, of German 
origin, introduced an imitation of the pocket almanacks of that 
country, which being ornamented with some pretty plates, short 
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ms and tales, obtained amongst us at first considerable attention, 
Whe invention, as usual, was no sooner known, than it attracted 
the capital of other houses, and the Annuals rose rapidly to a de. 
gree of improvement, which left their German gd a at an 
immeasurable distance in the back ground. No doubt can be en. 
tertained that the talent and skill which have been bestowed upon 
the embellishment of these volumes, have given an impulse to the 
fine arts in this country, which has already succeeded in placing 
English engravings in a rank altogether unrivalled. Of such an 
impulse the arts in this country stood very much in need. It has 
not, of course, been confined to the mere steel plate of the artist: 
it has extended to paintings of — landscapes, and especial 
to subjects of still life of which we had previously very few. It 
has also improved, though we regret to say not materially, the 
— of historical painting in this country, which continues too 
much neglected. 


Another beneficial consequence arising out of the Annuals, has 
been an immense reduction in the prices of excellent prints. The 
happy substitution of the steel for the copper plate, effaced the 
limits that before existed with respect to the number of perfect 
copies that might be taken from the same original. Besides this, 
after the lapse of two or three years, the accumulation of plates 
upon the hands of the publishers induced them to sell the plates at 


a small price, or to hire them out for a certain number of impres- 
sions to the minor print-sellers, and thus prints which scarcely ten 
years ago could not be purchased under seven or eight shillings, 
came to be sold for six-pence. It cannot be denied that this re- 
duction of prices has contributed very much to diffuse a taste for 
the fine arts, among the middle classes of society in this country. 
sut with respect to the literary merits of all these periodical pub- 
lications, “* Constable’s Miscellany,” the treatises and other pub- 
lications of the Society, the “ Family Library,” Longman’s “ Cy- 
clopedias,” the “ Edinburgh Cabinet Library,” and the “Annuals,” 
we speak from close attention to the subject, when we say, that 
their effect upon the whole has been to lower very considerably the 
standard of literary composition in England. We by no means 
intend to say, that there have not been, among these publications, 
several volumes of distinguished merit ; but these have been, for 
the most part, re-publications of volumes already known to the 
public—useful, we admit, and very cheap. With the exception of 
Sir James Mackintosh’s splendid Dissertation on the Constitutional 
Kpochs of our History, Sir W. Scott’s “ Letters on Damonology,” 
and Sir D. Brewster’s work on “ Natural Magic,” we remember at 
this moment no volume in the whole collection of the small Libra- 
ries, that deserves to be considered in the light of an original pub- 
lication. ‘The “ Edinburgh Cabinet Library” is compiled and digested 
in an exceedingly careful manner, and indeed we could refer to 
many separate works in the different collections, which are written 
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with much animation and grace. But the vice that pervades the 
principle upon which they are all founded is this, that they are 
written “to order.” They are not, for the most part, the sponta- 
neous effusions of full minds, but the elaborated tasks of minds 
which have “read up,” as lawyers say, for the purpose. 

With respect to the literature of the “ Annuals,” it has gone on, 
constantly 5 lh from the commencement. There seems 
something almost incompatible between the healthy, vigorous com- 
position of unfettered genius, and the consumptive aspect of one of 
these hot-pressed pages. Many of the poems or tales, of which 
they consist, must be written to suit the Ca at by which the volumes 
are embellished, and of course must be written as * per order.” 
Others are composed with greater freedom, and possess more or less 
merit. Some are contributed by lordlings and commoners, who 
seek to shine in print ; and a very dismal figure they exhibit in 
most instances. But is a very remarkable proof of the degenerative 
influence of these loo-table and ottoman-books, that no poet of 
established celebrity, who has ever written in them, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of Mrs. Hemans, has consigned to their keeping a 
single stanza worth preservation. ‘The general style of the “ Annual” 
verse and prose has been of that spurious elegance, which marked 
the decline of classic taste in the Roman Empire. 

But in addition to these various publications already mentioned, 
the long list prefixed to this article, shows the almost sudden crea- 
tion of another class of periodicals, to the rapid increase of which, 
many persons in this country have looked with some degree of 
apprehension. We are not quite certain whether the first on the 
list, “ Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal,” did not exist before the 
commencement of the present year. But we can state from our 
own observation, that, perhaps with the exception of three or four, 
all the others have sprung up, like so many mushrooms, within the 
last ten months. ‘The Journal of Mr. Chambers has been, gene- 
rally speaking, well conducted. It contains a fair proportion of 
original matter, which, together with the columns selected from 
other works, we have always found of a useful as well as an amusing 
tendency, It does not profess to be learned ; but it aims at being 
sensible and popular, and conducive to the welfare of society. The 
* Penny Magazine,” of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, is nothing more than a fresh written abridgement of 
information already found in various works; it sometimes gives 
extracts from recent publications, and poetical selections. The 
first half dozen numbers appeared to have been prepared with con- 
siderable industry, guided by good sense, but it has for some time 
laboured under the malady of dulness. ‘The number for Saturday, 


20th of October, now lies before us. It is occupied with three 
columns descriptive of the mode of catching turtles on the coast of 
Cuba, about a column of dissertation on the Flemish language, two 
columns of dissertation on comets, two columns abridged from the 
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Society’s treatise on Herculaneum and Pompeii, three columns on 
“ Fractions,” an abridgement of the life of Captain Cook, and some 
make-weight paragraphs. The reader must decide for himself 
whether these, or a majority of these, subjects be of a very engaging 
description. Of the accuracy of the knowledge conveyed in these 
publications a judgment may be formed, when we state that the 
“ Penny Magazine” informs us, that Diela’s comet, now so much the 
object of attention, will be at its nearest a proach to the sun (peri- 
helion) on the 27th November ; whereas the “ Saturday Magazine,” 
of the same date, assures us that the same comet will reach its peri- 
helion on the.20th of that month. ‘The former asserts that at that 
point the comet will be seventy-two millions of miles from the sun: 
the latter gives the distance as exactly eighty-three and a half 
millions of miles. The “ Penny” says that the nearest approach of 
the comet to the earth would take place on the 22nd of October; 
the “ Saturday” fixes that important day for the 25th of the same 
month. ‘The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge caleu- 
late the distance of the earth from the said comet, when arrived at 
that point, at about forty-four millions of miles; whereas the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, have measured the 
distance, we suppose, by missionaries of their own, at about “ fifty- 
one millions of miles.” We must, however, observe, that of the two, 
the “ Saturday Magazine” appears to us much the better con 
ducted. ‘The matter is more miscellaneous, more popular, and, at 
the same time, more neatly re-written and arranged. Its wood cuts 
are also of a very superior description. 

With respect to the merits or demerits of the other penny and 
twopenny publications on our list, it is not our intention to make 
any observation. ‘lhe open profligacy of “ The Thief,” which well 
maintains its ignominious title, by plagiarizing, in the most brazen- 
faced manner from all the higher periodicals and new books, has 
been put down by “ due course of law.” It has now descended to 
the less audacious system of affording a receptacle to stolen second- 
hand clothes—that is to say, to passages extracted from publications 
in which no copyright exists, or is likely to be claimed, and no 
doubt it will soon suffer sentence of death in the usual form. The 
“ Political Investigator,” which took an alias of “ Observer,” in its 
efforts to violate the stamp-laws, deserves no further notice. 

Mr. Pinnock’s “ Guide to Knowledge” deserves great encou 
ragement : but the only other penny journal in our catalogue, worthy 
of the least notice, is “ The Crisis,” which is conducted under the 
superintendance of Mr. Owen. The object of this ublication 1s to 
advance the well-known social system, of which a has been s0 
long, and so ineffectually, the enthusiastic advocate. He has now 
established in Gray’s-inn-lane a central “ Labour Exchange,” 2 
connexion with branch institutions, upon the same plan, throughout! 
several parts of the metropolis. ‘The principle of this invention 
to afford to the poor a market, in which they may barter one articl 
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for another ; as for instance, so many pair of shoes for a chair 
or table, and soon. “The Crisis” trumpets forth the establish- 
ment of this exchange as the finest discovery of modern economy. 

The stars prefixed to the titles of the works mentioned in’ our 
catalogue, (which, by the way, is in itself a curiosity,) indicate those 
which have already fallen before the ever-sweeping hand of time. 
We have little doubt that the new year will witness a still further 
destruction among them, for it is quite impossible that many of these 
works, which are stupid and nal Woes in the extreme, can continue 
to be carried on with any advantage to the proprietors. They neces- 
sarily ays ty a great many haoke, they give infinite site to the 
agents, who receive but a very slight remuneration for their labour, 
and as they nearly all deal in old matter, dressed up under a new 
face, the stores on which they depend must, sooner or later, be ex- 
hausted, at least of every thing that is of a popular description. 

We have not placed upon our list the acne wedias, ancient his- 
tories, geographies, grammars, modern histories, os libraries, novels, 


and biographical works, which are now in course of weekly publica- 
tion, upon the penny-per-sheet system. Of these we must say, that 
Mr. Partington’s “ British Cyclopedia” seems admirably got up, in 
numbers of two sheets each. But we might ask, when such im- 
mense undertakings as these would be likely to reach their conclu- 
sion? At the rate of even two sheets a week, which Mr. Parting- 


ton gives, his work must take from ten to fifteen, if not twenty 
years before it can be brought to a termination. Does he really ex- 
ect that he can attach subscribers to his work during that period / 
Vill he insure their lives? These speculations will have their day, 
too, and then, like the penny journals, they will go to the tomb 
of the chandlers and trunk-makers. 

In the mean time, what, it may be asked, are the prospects of 
what may be called the sterling literature of the country’ They 
are, in our humble judgment, of a much more satisfactory nature 
than people in general would seem to imagine. ‘The effect of these 
numerous cheap journals, added to that of the “ Libraries” and 
“ Annuals,” may be compared to the occasional swellings of the 
Nile beyond the usual landmarks of its annual inundation. Many 
of the lower animals, some villages, with their inhabitants, are 
swept away by the extraordinary flood ; many interests are injured, 
but the detriment is partial and temporary, whereas the general 
and permanent consequences are beneficial. The waters, on their 
subsiding, leave a rich loam behind them ; wherever they have been, 
large tracts of territory, which, before the flood, were barren, become 
fertile; seeds are sown, and in due season golden harvests wave 
before the breeze, over extensive regions which had previously been 
no better than the desert. 

So it will be with our literature. The decided tendency of all 
these cheap publications is to generate a taste for reading in the 
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minds of the middling, the lower, and even the lowest orders. For 
a while they will be satisfied with the imperfect glances which they 
are enabled by these a to obtain at most subjects of an 
interesting and usefu character. But let their curiosity be once 
excited, and they will not rest satisfied with the baby-food which 
the penny works afford them. They will seek more substantial 
nutriment in higher quarters, and it will then be supplied to them 
on equitable terms. They will soon enough find out that men of 
real talent and information cannot afford to give their time to a 
“penny” journal. Shewy and superficial pretenders to knowledge 
may continue to delude them for a year or two; but a better era 
will arise, when, abandoning the extravagantly high prices of for- 
mer days, and the paltry pennyism of these, a fair compromise will 
be entered into by all parties. The mere trading principle hav- 
ing destroyed itself by its disgusting puffs, by its repeated at- 
tempts to assimilate books to iron or cotton manufactures, as a sub- 
ject of commerce, and by the numerous bankruptcies which it has 
produced, or will yet produce, the old and only sound principle of 
yublication will again resume its influence. The men who love 
rece for its own sake will again worship the sacred fire of 
genius in its own temples ; men will write from their own sponta- 
neous impulses ; books will be published, not because they are ne- 
cessary to keep up the trade, but because they are worthy of bein 

read and ieaiad the market will not be overstocked, but the 
honour of British literature will be sustained, and its character, 
like the flag of our country, will be respected throughout the world, 
as the pledge of a free, generous, and enlightened people. 
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Last year we expressed a pretty strong conviction that ‘‘ the Annuals were 
over-done ;” in other words that there were too many competitors in the 
field; that each rival being ready to make the last sacrifice to triumph over 
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his opponent, the necessary consequence would be a total abandonment of 
the arena by some, and a complete exhaustion of power in those who still 

rsevered in the struggle. We are sorry that our prophecy has been too 
faithfully realized. ‘The unusual efforts which were made last season by 
the proprietors and editors of the numerous annuals then published, have 
been productive afterwards of a depressing effect, such as at once dis- 
tinguishes the periodicals of 1833 from those of all preceding years. The 
spirit of the pristine time is altogether degenerated ; the poet of the annual 
no longer glories in the fond patronage of the muse; the wit has become 
insipid—the humourist is serious; the fascinating narrator of the tale that 
used to beguile us of our natural repose, has fallen into the sere and 
yellow leaf, and is now no more than the pitiable representative of a second 
childhood. 

We must however make an exception in these remarks in favour of 
the artists, who seem, in almost every instance, to have made an advance 
beyond even the triumphs achieved by their pencils on all former occasions. 
This exception applies in an especial manner to the first of the works 
mentioned at the head of this paper, the Landscape Annual, which 
appears to us, so far as we have yet been able to judge, to constitute an 
illustration of the many perfections of the art of engraving. Independently 
of the frontispiece and vignette to be found in the Landscape Annual, 
there are twenty-four other plates of an excellence of design and and exe- 
cution so uniform, so completely exempt from all unfavourable criticism, 
that we almost feel, in looking over the work, as if we laboured under 
that sort of oppression that arises from an unbroken monotony of beauty. 
The illustrations consist chiefly of representations of scenes in Italy, 
some of the most celebrated localities of that far-famed land of the poet 
being selected by the artist. Never were the various and exquisite charms 
of Italian landscape more faithfully depicted than in the publication to 
which we now direct attention. Never were the laws of perspective more 
skilfully turned to account, and never was a lovlier light shed than that 
beneath which the groves, and mountains, and golden vallies of the south 
of Italy are unfolded to our eyes by the influence of the magic hand of art, 
which is conspicuous in all these plates. A charming view of Vietri, a 
vale embosomed amid an amphitheatre of hill, dale, and rocky coast, and 
in which a half ruined monastery arrests the spectator’s eye, calls our at- 
tention, as soon as we open this volume, to a melancholy tale of the events 
of which it was the melancholy scene. The story, which is founded on 
fact, informs us that in the monastery a lady once sought refuge from the 
suffering inflicted upon her by treachery and wrong. ‘The next plate is a 
view of La Trinita, the famous convent, the last great foundation of the 
Lombards, and still, as Mr, Forsyth observes, the richest repository of 
their antiquities. Following this is a beautiful marine landscape of Vico, in 
the bay of Naples, which is rendered still more striking in the reader’s 
eyes by the fearful details of an historical narrative connected with it 
and continued from the last number of the same annual. We pass over in 
succession the charming views given of Mola da Gaeta, a place sacred in 
the recollections of the classic scholar; of the Garigliano, on whose fenny 
banks the subdued Marius once concealed himself after flight, and in 
Whose gentle stream Piero de Medici perished after a battle between the 
French and the Spaniards; of Castel Gandolfo, famous as being the site 
of a museum of Virtu: of the Villa Madama an edifice planned by the 
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immortal Raphael, and executed by his pupil Julio Romano ; of the Vico 
Varo, a town which cannot be better recommended to the veneration of 
the reader than by its having been mentioned in the undying verses of 
Horace ; of San Cosimato, a convent standing in the midst of rocks and 
caverns, which are rendered sacred in the country as being once the haunt 
of St. Bernardo. Let the reader pass on to the delicious solitude which 
seems to make Narni its especial residence, and further on he will be de- 
ceived by the skill of the artist who induces him, by the sight of a distant 
town, to place his ear in an attitude for conveniently catching the roar of 
the mighty cataract which has been sung in immortal numbers; and in 
glancing at the succeeding view in which is seen the Vallambrosa crowning 
with her ‘‘ enclosure green, 


‘As with a rural mound the champaign head, 
Of a steep wilderness,’ 


who will forget that with its wilds and religious groves the sublime Milton 
has long taught us to be familiar? 

A splendid engraving of Fiesole, which is the next of the plates, gives 
origin to a very interesting sketch (still in continuation of an article in a 
preceding number of this annual), of Florence, which, however, as an illus- 
tration of the political history of Italy, scarcely yields in interest to the 
details given in illustration of the plate of the Val di Magra. Leaving the 
luxuriant vallies of the south of Italy, the reader is conducted to Genoa, 
Savona, Trevi, Albenga, Alassio, Ventimiglia, Nice, Ivrea, and Fort de 
Bard. The plates of each of these delightful localities are uniform in ex- 
cellence, both of design and execution, with the engravings which have 
already called forth so much of our approbation, and the work, indeed, as 
a specimen of British art, cannot be equalled. 

The letter-press is, in general, of a very superior order, written in a 
manner that is destined to meet the state of excitement which the illusory 
power of the engraver is so well calculated to produce in the reader. It 
consists chiefly of tales which are meant to illustrate historical facts con- 
nected with a particular scene, and in many instances are portions only of 
a narrative which has been partly published in a former number. The 
Landscape Annual of 1833, however, may safely be deficient in the beau- 
ties which can be conferred upon its pages by the pen; its success is amply 
secured by the pencil of Harding. 


Heath's Picturesque Annual is a beauty of another sort; and whilst it 
does not equal the Landscape Annual in the uniformity of the perfection 
of its plates, it exceeds its rival in the variety and interest of the articles 
which it contains. As the Landscape has been devoted to the luxurious 
scenery of the south, so the Picturesque has been employed in depicting 
the more quiet charms of the north of Europe, and thus an opportunity is 
furnished for the gratification of those fine tastes which are captivated by 
beauties of a different character. The number of plates in the Pictu. 
resque amount to twenty-six; and when we say that the drawings are by 
Clarkson Stanfield, and the engravings by some of the first artists of our 
time, it is needless to attempt a further justification of the judgment which 
we have already avowed. ‘This annual may be regarded as supplying the 
details of a tour of Germany, performed by some individual endowed with 


an extraordinary power of seizing and of faithfully recording, by the m- 
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‘trumentality of bis pencil, the scenes that are calculated most to attract 
the lover of nature insuch a journey. From the French and German fron- 
tiers the judicious guide conducts te Baden, Karlsruhe, and Heidelberg, 
then transports to the banks of the Maine, from which we make a rapid 
movement in the course of the Rhine, and after that we find ourselves in 
the midst of the marshes of Holland. If we can imagine ourselves to 
have halted at each of the principal or most remarkable spots to be met 
“ith » this extensive course, and that we were so happy as to be invited 
ty licen to the best song, or the most agrecable tale, which was heard in 
the place for years before—if we could conceive all this only for an in- 
stant, we should then form some notion of what the Picturesque Annual 
for 1833 has accomplished. Strasbourg, Heidelberg, Frankfort, and Bin- 
een, are beautiful specimens of architectural drawings. ‘The view of 
Coblentz, we mean that which is obtained from Ehrenbreitstcin, is quite a 
triumph of art, and is only equalled, in our judgment, by the engraving of 
Andernach, which exhibits a distribution of deep relief worthy of the hand 
of Rembrandt. ‘Several of the plates, those especially which represent 
cenery on the banks of the Rhine, serve very forcibly to illustrate the 
poetry of Lord Byron. The “ castled crag of Drachenfels,” for instance, 
frowns, in one of these engravings, with all the terror of the original, over 
the “ wide and winding Rhine.” The subjects of the remaining plates are 
me of the chief citics of Belgium, and one or two of Holland, all exe- 
cuted in the very first style. 

The Picturesque Annual, as we have already observed, deserves that 
me attention should be paid to the prose with which its pages are 
enriched. This consists of a continued narrative of a tour through Ger- 
many and the Netherlands, with an account of the principal places through 
which the tourist passed, interspersed with observations on the manners, cha- 
racters, and customs of the people with whom he mixed during the journey. 
To these are added some of the traditional legends which are still told 
amonrst the simpler orders of the people, and which, of course, serve to 

ance the entertainment afforded otherwise by this volume. They, for 

‘most part, however, partake of that extravagance for which the popu- 
lar romances of Germany are so remarkable, and the taste for which, it 
must be admitted, has very sensibly declined in thiscountry. But from this 
remark we must except the account given of the ‘‘ Robbers of the Rhine,”’ 
which, along with being interesting in itself, has also the attraction of being 
founded on facts. At the close of the French revolution the banks of the 
Rhine, and the neighbourhood from Holland to Mainz, became the scene 
uf daring exploits, such as had been unexampled in Europe for centuries 
before. The part of the continent just mentioned was rendered, by a 
strange combination of political circumstances, a neutral territory, and to 
this, as toa safe asylum, the worst characters of the adjacent countries 
constantly retired. A community was at last composed, the members of 
which had forfeited their natural stations in society, and who were there- 
fore constrained to live by plunder. For a time this people obeyed the 
impulses of a reckless spirit; but the results of the indiscriminate right of 
every man to do as he pleased, soon produced a determination on the part 
i tue community at large, to adopt some principle by which a useful sys- 
1 of general controul could be maintained. A band was ultimately 
ganized, anda plan of operation fixed upon. A camp, which was to be 
t | as a rendezvous for the whole body, became the first object of 
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attention ; then a line of posts was es‘ ablished for the purpose of securing 
a safe passage to the bandits through the country. The low innkeepers 
were the principal agents in this arrangement, and the police were cor- 
rupted into a systematic connivance of the crimes of the banditti. §o 
complete was their influence that a robber, at the period alluded to, could 
travel from the farthest extremity of Holland to the Danube, with the cer. 
tainty of spending every night in the company or under the protection of 
his friends. The heads of the banditti were only a few—not more, per- 
haps, than a dozen of influential individuals with their families, but their 
subjects, who were bound to them body and soul by the most awful vows, 
consisted of a great proportion of the working classes, who inhabited their 
own houses, and were ready at a moment’s warning to congregate and 
follow even unto death the commands of their masters. ‘To this large 
body the term ‘‘ apprentices ” applied. They, upon all occasions, showed 
the greatest fidelity, and whenever an instance of treachery occurred, it was 
certain of being visited with the crucllest penalties. 

The apprentices were under considerable restriction : they were forbidden 
to appear at fairs, or to go in public in groups of more than three or four; 
they were distributed in pretty equal numbers over the whole country, and 
were required, for obvious reasons, to make places considerably remote 
from their own residences, the scenes of their lawless enterprizes. No 
expedition of moment was undertaken which had not been immediately 
planned or sanctioned by a set of Jewish spies, who were in intimate con- 
nection with the banditti. These cunning persons gave up their time 
altogether to the discovery of such places as booty might be found in ; and 
when they succeeded in any instance, they forthwith commenced a nego- 
tiation with one of the chiefs. 

The assembling of the band for any great enterprize was conducted 
with the cautious policy which distinguished this remarkable society. ‘The 
members were generally assembled by some confidential messenger, or 
perhaps the chief in person, and set out for the rendezvous, sometimes 
alone, but never in parties exceeding three or four. Each man’s mode of 
travelling was regulated by his usual habits, or by his wealth or grade in 
society. Some were on horseback, others in carriages, others on foot ; 
and a few had the charge of bringing waggons for the transport of the 
booty. Asthe way was commonly long, and broken by forests and ravines, 
some place in the route of sufficient notoricty to be known to the whole 
was appointed ; and there the successive groups of travellers began to look 
anxiously out for the Kochemeresink, or direction signs, left for their guid- 
ance by the leaders. These, placed at the cross-ways, were sometimes 
merely a line traced upon the road which each party passing, intersected 
with a shorter line ; so that the travellers not only knew their route, but 
the number of friends who had preceded them : 


‘ Sometimes, when more caution was necessary, a branch of a tree was 
thrown down, as if accidentally, near the road, with the greater part of the 


foliage on the side which it was proper to take. In all their stratagetic 
measures, it will be scen that they calculated securely upon the absolute 
inviolability of their secret; and the examples we have given show on 
what grounds their confidence was built. 

‘ Frequently, the journey was performed in the middle of the night, 
and a sign of recognition, therefore, was necessary, which did not depend 
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upon the organs of vision. To whistle, the expedient of common thieves, 
would not only have been vulgar, but dangerous; inasmuch as the sound, 
when heard in the dark, is sure to call up a thousand cut-throat associa- 
tions. ‘The Kochemloschen, therefore, was invented, a shrill and lengthened 
cry; which the belated wayfarer, although no doubt startled by the sound 
rising from the brakes and thickets as he passed, would be more ready to 
set down as the voice of owls, or evil spirits, than the call of robbers. 

« When all had, at length, reached the place of rendezvous, an inspec- 
tion of arms took place, and the schnelles, alias pistols, were loaded. ‘The 
words were then given which were to signify advance or retreat ; torches 
were then distributed, to be lighted instantaneously, at a particular signal ; 
and the column moved on in profound silence. 

‘ The;j captain marched at the head of the troop, armed, besides his 
other weapons, with a crow-bar, the baton of his office. After him was 
carried the ram, a classical engine, used for battering down doors and walls. 
It was usually a beam of timber a dozen feet long; but, when this was 
not to be come at easily, a finger-post from the road, or a cross from the 
church-yard, if heavy enough to answer the purpose, was an excellent 
substitute. ‘Then came the subalterns, bearing the other tools of their 
trade, which they called clamones ; and, finally, the private gentlemen of 
the band, armed, like the rest, to the teeth. ‘The faces of the whole were 
blackened, or otherwise disguised, partly to prevent the possibility of 
recognition, but principally to impress the attacked with the idea that the 
robbers were of the same neighbourhood—although, in reality, they had 
probably never before been within a dozen miles of the place. 

‘ Arrived at the bourg, or village, in which, to simplify the affair, we 
shall suppose that a single house was to be the object of attack, some 
persons acquainted with the localities were sent to muffle the church-bell, 
and kidnap the watchmen. ‘These ‘‘ guardians of the night’’ were very 
like the King Logs we have now exchanged in London for an infinitely 
worse nuisance,—they slept themselves, and, on awaking, being indignant 
to find every body else asleep, roused the town by bawling the hour. 
Having tied up the watchmen in a bundle, and thrown them into a corner, 
the band marched openly upon the devoted house, surrounding it instan- 
taneously with a cordon militaire. 

‘ No summens was given to surrender, uo notification made of the 
coming attack. A tremendous shout declared the presence and purpose 
of the enemy ; their torches, lighted at the same instant, flared suddenly 
up like meteors in the night, and the ram was applied to the principal 
entrance in the midst of a volley of musketry. The firing was kept up 
without intermission, being now especially directed to the windows in 
which any light was visible ; the astonished inmates, deprived of all pre- 
sence of mind by the sudden noise and confusion, stood staring at one 
another in dismay; and the rest of the town, believing that nothing less 
than a pitched battle was in progress in the streets, barricaded their doors, 
extinguished their lights, and hid themselves in their cellars. 

‘The door at length yielded to the repeated blows of the ram, and the 
captain led the way into their land of Jewish promise. If any hesitation 
was evinced on the part of one of his followers, he turned round and 
blew out his brains on the instant—such power being vested in him by 
the laws of the society. This military execution, however, was rarcly 
hecessary. Within grasp of their expected booty, the most timid became 
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brave, and all rushed at once into the house, fighting their way, if the 
inmates had recovered their senses, and were in sufficient force to resist, 
till they were in possession of the field. ‘The victims—men, women, and 
children—were then bound hand and foot, and wrapped up in mats or 
carpets ; the building was illuminated from the garret to the cellar; and 
the search for plunder commenced.’—pp. 186—159. 


Some very curious details, for which we regret that we can afford no 
room, are afterwards supplied by the writer respecting the various bands 
into which this strange society was distributed, and the individuals amongst 
them who distinguizhed themselves by their extraordinary prowess and 
valour. The notice of the renowned Schinderhannes, the robber of the 
thine, is particularly attractive, from the ingenious and skilful manner in 
which the incidents of his life are developed. 


Friendship’s Offering, we are happy to meet once more in that very 
auspicious stage of maturity which is signified by ten long years of a 
healthy existence. We are not sure, however, that much of the apparent 
vigour with which this annual is now endowed, may not be traced to the 
incorporation with it of our old favourite the Winter’s Wreath. The 
number of embellishments in the present annual amounts to twelve ; they 
are of very unequal merit both as respects design and execution. ‘The re- 
presentation of ‘‘ Corfu” is indifferent; the same thing may be said of 
Mr. Dean’s engraving of ‘“ Affection;’’ and Martin’s grand procession of 
“Christ entermg Jerusalem,” is altogether deprived of its effect. The 
deficiencies of these plates, however, is fully redeemed by the ‘‘Miniature” 
of Mr. H. Shenton, and the “‘ Vintage” of Mr. C.W. Marr. ‘The latter 
displays an exceedingly rare power of producing sweetness of expression. 
Several of the prose articles in this annual have already appeared in one 
of the periodicals of the day. Miss Mitford has contributed an article on 
match-making, which is quite worthy of her pen. The poetry is furnished 
principally by the Honourable Mrs, Norton, Barry Cornwall, Mr. = i 
Harvey, the Rev. C. Lb. Taylor, and Delta, and no less a personage than 
Mr. Macaulay, the new Commissioner of the India Board, has also con- 
sented to be of “the number of the tuneful supporters of Friendship’s 
Offering for 1833. ‘The subject which Mr. Macaulay has chosen is one 
that was calculated to rouse all the energies of his mind, and how far he 
has succeeded in rendering justice to the great theme, our readers shall 
have the opportunity of deciding for themselves : 


‘THE ARMADA, 


‘ 


A FRAGMENT, BY T. B. MACAULAY. 

‘ AtTEnp all ye who list to hear our noble England’s praise, 

[ tell of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in ancient days, 
When that great fleet invincible against her bore in vain 

lhe richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of Spain. 


‘It was about the lovely close of 


" a warm summer day, 
her 
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At sunrise she escaped their van, by God's especial grace ; 

And the tall Pinta, till the noon, had held her close in chase. 
Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed along the wall ; 

The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgcumbe’s lofty hall ; 
Many a light fishing bark put out to pry along the coast . 

And with loose rein and bloody spur rode inland many a post. 
With his white hair unbonneted the stout old sheriff comes; 
Behind him march the halberdiers, before him sound the drums ; 
His yeomen, round the market-cross, make clear an ample space, 
For there behoves him to set up the standard of her Grace. 

And haughtily the rrumpets peal, and gaily dance the bells, 

As slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon swells. 

Look how the lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown, 

And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies down. 

So stalked he when he turned to flight, on that famed Picard field, 
Bohemia’s plume, and Genoa’s bow, and Cesar’s eagle shield ; 

So glared he when at Agincourt in wrath he turned to bay, 

And crushed and torn beneath his claws the princely hunters lay. 

Ho! strike the flag-staff deep, sir knight: ho! scatter flowers, fair maids - 
Ho! gunners, fire a loud salute: ho! gallants, draw your blades : 

Thou sun, shine on her joyously: ye breezes waft her wide : 

Our glorious sEMreR EADEM,—the banner of our pride. 


‘ The freshening breeze of eve unfurled that banner’s massy fold, 
The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty scroll of gold : 
Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea ;— 

Such night in England ne’er had been, nor e’er again shall be. 

From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Milford bay, 
That time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day : 

For swift to east and swift to west the warning radiance spread ; 
High on St. Michael’s mount it shone, it shone on Beachy Head. 

Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern shire, 

Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points of fire : 
The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar’s glittering waves ; 

The rugged miners poured to war from Mendip’s sunless caves. 

O’er Longleat’s towers, o’er Cranbourne’s oaks, the fiery herald flew ; 
He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers of Beaulieu. 
Right sharp and quick the bells all night rang out from Bristol town, 
And ere the day three hundred horse had met on Clifton down, 

The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth into the night, 

And saw o’erhanging Richmond-hill the streak of blood-red light. 
Then bugle’s note and cannon’s roar the death-like silence broke, 
And with one start, and with one cry, the royal city woke. 

At once on all her stately gates arose the answering fires : 

At once the wild alarum clashed from all her reeling spires : 

From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the voice of fear ; 
And all the thousand masts of ‘Thames sent back a louder cheer : 
And from the furthest wards was heard the rush of hurrying fect, 
And the broad stream of flags and pikes dashed down each roaring street : 
And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the din 

As fast from every village round the horse came spurring in : 
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And castward straight, from wild Blackheath, the warlike errand went, 
And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant squires of Kent. 
Southward from Surrey’s pleasant hills flew those bright couriers forth ; 
High on bleak Hampstead’s swarthy moor they started for the north. 
And on, and on, without a pause, untired they bounded still, 

All night from tower to tower they sprang ;—they sprang from hill to hill, 
Till the proud peak unfurled the flag o’er Darwin’s rocky dales, 

Till like volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy hills of Wales, 

Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern’s lonely height, 

Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin’s crest of light ; 

Till broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely’s stately fane, 

And tower and hamlet rose in arms o’er all the boundless plain ; 

Till Belvoir's lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent, 

And Lincoln sped the message on o’er the wide vale of Trent ; 

Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt’s embattled pile, 

And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of Carlisle.’—pp. 16—20, 


On directing our attention to the Literary Souvenir for 1833, we felt 
no inconsiderable share of satisfaction at finding that Mr. Watts’s good 
sense had finally prevailed over the inveteracy of a bad habit, and that in 
reading his preliminary address we were no longer to be painfully employed 
in perusing the querulous remonstrances by which the editor so often en- 
dangered, on former occasions, a favourable reception from his readers. To 
this extent, therefore, we are happy to say that the Souvenir is amongst the 
very small proportion indeed of those annuals in which it can be said that 
any improvement has taken place. 

A frontispiece, consisting of a bold and spirited engraving of a charming 
picture by G. S. Newton, now in the collection of the Duke of Bedford, 
representing the Prince of Spain’s visit to Catalina, ushers in the list of 
embellishments which adorn the Souvenir, nor are the brilliant expecta- 
tions which such an admirable work of art holds forth, disappointed. A 
splendid composition painted by Fragonard, has been engraved by William 
Greatbach, and is sufficient of itself to decide the exalted position which 
the Souvenir should occupy among;st its contemporaries in 1833. ‘The re- 
presentation in this work is that celebrated scene in which Francis I. re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood fiom the Chevalier Bayard on the field of 
battle. The engraving has been iaken from the finished sketch of a pic- 
ture, which is in one of the plafoi ds of that part of the Louvre known 
until lately as the Gallery of Charles X. bunt which is not yet open to the 
public. ‘The Children in Prayer,’ by Uwins, is a beautiful specimen of 
expression, in which the purest innocence combines with the tenderest de- 
votion. ‘* The Pledge,’’ engraved by Portbury, can hardly be deemed 
a family group, but the attitudes are excellent, and we must believe that 
they are natural, on account of the painter, who was no less than Wattier. 
‘* Fairies dancing on the Sea Shore,” is a singularly happy vision, and is 
executed in his best style by W. Danby. The engraving does great credit 
to Mr. W. Millar. ‘‘The Cauchoise Girl,” from a painting by G. 5. 
Newton, affords a very faithful portrait as to costume and general appear- 
ance of the fair maids of Normandy, as they are still to be seen in the 
neighbourhood of Dieppe. Of the few remaining engravings, the best is 


that of “ The Shipwreck,” executed by Thomas, from a design by 
Bentley. 
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The contributions to the Souvenir, in prose as well as in poetry, are 
obnoxious to the general character which we gave of the annuals for 1833, 
at the commencement of this article. Languor, and all the evidences of 
a worn-out spirit, are as apparent in this volume as they are in almost 
every one of the annuals which have yet been submitted to our examina- 
tion. Mr. Watts, however, who is usually the chief contributor in the 
poetical department of this annual, preserves all the best qualities of the 
character which he has originally assigned to himself; he still continues to 
be the faithful interpreter of those refined feelings which the endearing ties 
of kindred are so well calculated to engender and maintain; he is still the 
father and the husband, cheered by the happiness, and depressed by the 
uneasiness of the little circle around his hearth. A paper of some length 
by Mrs. Watts, entitled ‘A Morning in Kensington Gardens,” is highly 
creditable to the ingenuity of that lady. . In this amusing paper, she takes 
pains to demonstrate the fallacy of a proposition, imprudently sent forth 
by one of the publications of the week, to the effect that nothing was 
now to be seen in Kensington Gardens of a morning, than “ nursery maids 
and bread-and-butter misses!” Mrs. Watts, we think, has placed upon 
record a convincing proof of the injustice which is thus committed by im- 
plication on the good sense of the inhabitants of Kensington. The reader 
will find a good deal to interest him in this paper. We are not at liberty 
to enter at large into an analysis of the contents of the Souvenir. But in 
the pleasing mixture of poetry and prose, of narrative and description, a 
very fair combination of winter nights’ reading will be found provided. 
As a specimen of the poetry, we quote the following two pieces :— 


‘ SONNET 


‘ON SIR WALTER SCOTT'S QUITTING ABBOTSFORD FOR NAPLES. 
* BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 


‘ A trouble, not of clouds, or weeping rain, 

Nor of the setting sun’s pathetic light 
Engendered, hangs o’er Eildon’s triple height : 
Spirits of Power assembled there complain 

For kindred Power departing from their sight ; 
While Tweed, best pleased in chanting a blithe strain, 
Saddens his voice again and yet again. 

Lift up your hearts, ye Mourners! for the might 
Of the whole world’s good wishes with him goes ; 
Blessings and prayers, in nobler retinue 

Than sceptred king or laurelled conquerer knows, 
Follow this wondrous Potentate. Be true 

Ye winds of ocean and the midland sea, 

Wafting your charge to soft Parthenope !’—p. 1. 
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ON A PICTURE, 


KEPRESENTING AN ITALIAN CONTADINA AND HER FAMILY 


BY MRS. HEMANS, 


I. 


‘ Not for the myrtle, and not for the vine, 
Whose grape, like a gem, is the sunbeam’s shrine ; 
And not for the deep blue heaven, that showers 
Joy on thy spirt, like light on the flowers ; 
And not for the breath of the citron-trees, 
Fair Peasant! I call thee not blest for these. 


II. 

Not for the beauty spread over thy brow, 

‘Though round thee a gleam, as of spring, it throw ; 
And not for the lustre that laughs from thine eye, 
Like a dark stream’s flash to the summer sky, 
Though the south : its riches nought lovelier sees— 
Fair Peasant ! I call thee not blest “for these ! 


aII. 
‘ But for these breathing and loving things— 


For the boy’s fond arm, that around thee clings ; 
For the sunny cheek on thy lap that glows, 


In the peace of a trusting child’s repose ; 
For the hearts whose home is thy gentle breast— 
Oh! richly I call thee, and deeply blest ! ’—p. 36 


The editor of the Amulet appears to us to 


be well deserving the 
approbation of the public, 


for the perseverance with which he has con- 
tinued for now doth years a consistent plan, highly calculated to render 
great service to the cause of moral improvement. Having formed an ade- 
quate estimate of the great responsibility which attaches to the office of 
purveyor for the public appetite, he seems to have directed his mind alto- 
gether to the great duty of incorporating as much as possible of what was 
instructive in that which must of necessity have been amusing. ‘The 
volume before us affords sufficient evidence that he feels the value of the 
system which he has adopted, for, in all its principal characteristics, the 
Amulet for 1833 very strongly resembles its predecessors, save only th: it, 
in common with all its cotemporaries, it bel us the melancholy tokens of 
having been affected by the ‘ annual ” ” panic which is still raging. 

That the paintings, from which Mr. Hall has been able to embellish the 
Amulet, are of a nature to excite a considerable interest, will readily be 
admitted, when it is known that no less than seven are from the easel of 
the illustrious Lawrence. There is one each by Wilkie and Mulready. 
one by G. 8S. Newton, one by the late H. Liversecge, and a twelfth by 
John Boaden. The ‘* Golden Age” of Sir f. Lawrence, delightfully en- 
graved by C. G. Lewis, is in two parts, and consists altogether of three 
exquisite portraits. Next follow engraving by different artists of the por- 
traits of the “ Duchess of Richmond,’ “ John Kemble” in the character 
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¢ Cato, the ‘ Evening Star,” a charming portrait, and the “ English 
Mother,” the original of which latter is in the possession of Viscount 
Templetown, all the productions of Sir Thomas Lawrence, and most of 
them, of course, familiar to the frequenters of the exhibition at Somerset 
House. ‘The ‘* Gentle Student,” an engraving by C. Rolls, from a paint- 
ing by G. 5S. Newton, is quite a captivating picture of meek contempla- 
tion. Mulready’s ‘“ Young Navigators” is admirably transferred from the 
original by Mr. C. Fox ; and Wilkie’s “ Theft of the Cap,” engraved by 
E. Finden, is one of the most meritorious of the embellishments contained 
in the volume. 

It appears from Mr. Hall’s statement, the first sheet was reserved for 
Mr. Bulwer; but that gentleman having been prevented from complying 
with his engagement by more serious avocations, the editor was under the 
necessity of applying to ‘‘ one that was nearest to him,” and Mrs. Hall 
was requested to repair the deficiency thus unexpectedly. Considering 
the circumstances under which she was required to supply so large a 
supplementary contingent, having a considerable cure of her own at 
the same moment to manage, we should be disposed to pass over the 
article altogether which thus may be said, in some measure, to have been 
extorted. But Mrs. Hall stands not in need of any such indulgence. In th« 
pretty sketch, called the ‘‘ Lost Beauty,” which she has contributed for 
the first sheet, we mect with that keenness of power in the estimate of 
character, that faculty of keeping up in language, action, and manners, th« 
identity of each individual in the dramatis persone, which she employs in 
the business of the scene. but should the reader, after perusing the 
“ Sketch,”’ be affected with the slightest doubt as to the rare qualifications 
of this remarkable woman for that great department of literature which is 
assigned to the imagination, let him only turn his attention to the beauti- 
fully pathetic tale, entitled the ‘‘ Trials of Grace Huntley,” to be found in 
the present volume. 

Amongst the established contributors to the Amulet, we are happy to 
distinguish Dr- Walsh, who, in a paper on the apparently insignificant 
subject of ‘‘ Sneezing,” has contrived to exhibit an amazing extent of 
curious and recondite erudition. ‘‘ A pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre,” 
by the author of “ Contarini Fleming,” adds nothing whatever to our 
familiar knowledge of the details of that ceremony ; nor is there any thing 
inthe style of the paper itself to compensate for the absence of originality. 
‘The Account of Mr. ‘T. Harcourt and his Father’ belongs to a very dis- 
tant era from the present time; but the story, which details the miseries 
inflicted in a former century on Christian slaves, when made captives by 
Algerine pirates, is of enduring interest, and will amply repay the trouble 
of a perusal. From the prose articles, of which in general we entertain a 
very favourable opinion, we select onc, which from the nature of the subject, 
and the manner in which it is executed, will, we are sure, be read with 
pleasure: we mean the paper called ‘ Soldiers’ Wives,” by the Rev. 
Charles Taylor. 


‘ One of the sweetest creatures I ever saw was a soldier's wife : indeed, 
whenever I hear the expression, ‘‘ a soldier's wife,” my imagination raiscs 
before me a very lovely vision. Some persons may tell me that the only 
idea they have of a soldier's wife is a bold, bad wanton, who can drink and 
swear like a trooper. Ido not speak of such wives ; for such are a dis 
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rrace to their sex and to their husbands. Nor would I say much of those 
officers’ ladies who avail themselves of all the licence open to them, who 
go to the very verge of propricty—in short, as far as a woman can go 
without positively ruining her character, I do not speak of the bold, the 
forward, the unfeminine. A soldicr’s wife, such as she ought to be, is no 
rare character. She is usually gentle, modest, and feminine among 
women ; just as her husband, if true to his profession and calling, is 
brave, bold, enterprising, and unboastful among men. How lovely an 
object is the woman, who, in the midst of the liberty necessarily attaching 
to her situation as a solder’s wife, creates around her a circle within which 
purity, and delicacy, and simplest modesty are always found ; beyond 
which she has no wish to venture! ‘There are few men who do not 
respect a really modest woman ; and it is not the licence of opportunities, 
but the licence given in spite of opportunitics by a woman herself, that 
makes a faithless or foolish wife. 


** Let her fear loose looks to scatter, 
And loose men will fear to flatter.” 


* What makes a soldier’s wife so peculiarly interesting is, that she is 
constantly placed in situations where her feelings are deeply and affect- 
ingly tried, and where she sees it is her duty to rise superior to those feel- 
ings. She is called upon to suffer many a sad surprise of sorrow: to part 
at a short notice from the being dearest to her on earth—to fear that their 
parting may be for ever on this side the grave—to weep over his depar- 
ture—to think of him, in her unprotected loneliness, as probably exposed 
to hunger and fatigue, to dangers by sea and by land—perhaps to find his 
name, in the battle-return of the newspaper, among the dangerously 
wounded, among the prisoners, among the dead. Are not these trials for 
the soft heart of a gentle loving woman? And are they not the common 
every-day trials of the soldier's wife in time of war? But does she not 
feel it her duty—and a sacred duty which she would not, aye, and does 
not fail to perform—not to unman her beloved husband by yielding to the 
force of anguish that presses so heavily upon her heart ? to whisper hopes, 
instead of fears, at parting—and, if her tears cannot be restrained, to 
smile through them? not to be merely resigned, but cheerful—nay, the 
inspirer of cheerfulness ? How tincly Byron touches on the subject of the 
soldier’s hour of parting! What force in that noble line, in the midst of 
his florid description of the beauty and chivalry of Brussels, all assembled 
in their gladsome revelry!—when soft eyes looked love to eyes which 
spake again :— 


“* But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell ;” 
and how soon after we hear of 


** hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness. 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts; and choaking sighs 
Which ne’er might be repeated: who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise!” 
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‘ Reader! if you have made it a practice to pass over poetry, as if you 
found it in your way—if you have done so now, turn back to read those 
lines; fancy them a plain prose description, and read them for their truth ; 
their natural but exquisite feeling will steal into your heart. 

‘ Many a soldier’s gentle wife has proved herself a true heroine, and 
even fit to take her husband’s place on a sudden emergency. The noble 
Constance de Barri was an instance of such heroism. Her husband, who 
was governor of a town in Languedoc, during the wars of the League, 
was treacherously taken prisoner; the party of the enemy that besieged 
the town, pretending they sought an interview with him, having seized his 
person. He contrived, however, to write a few words to his wife, desiring 
her to defend the town to the last extremity. Without a moment's delay, she 
obeyed him, and went forth to take his place on the ramparts. Seeing how 
brave and how resolved she was, and that the garrison still held out under her 
spirited command, the besiegers thought to subdue her by threatening to put 
her husband to death unless the gates were thrown open to taem. Constance 
was rich, and she offered to give up all she possessed to ransom her beloved 
husband ; but she knew that he would never submit to buy his life at the 
price of his fidelity and honour. She therefore refused their terms: they 
would not agree to her’s. They then put the husband to the torture, that 
they might force him, if possible, to command his wife to open the gates 
tothem. He was enabled to endure their cruclty without submitting to 
them; and, being at last obliged to give up the siege, they savagely 
strangled the brave officer in prison. In the midst of her grief, the pro- 
position was made to the incensed widow that she should avenge her hus- 
hand’s death by destroying some gentlemen who were prisoners in the gar- 
rison; but Constance was a Christian heroine; she not only forbade their 
execution, but, wretched and disconsolate as she was, she exerted herself 
to save their lives and protect them.—Henry the Fourth rewarded this 
pious and heroic woman by giving to her the government of the town she 
had so bravely defended, and she held it for twenty-seven years. 

‘In more than one instance a soldier's wife has been among the loveliest 
creations of the masters of song. ‘The Andromache and Penelope of Ho- 
mer, the Imogen and Desdemona of Shakspeare, were soldiers’ wives ; 
nay, what was it that won the gentle Desdemona, whom her father so ex- 
quisitely describes >— 


« «« A maiden never bold ; 
Of spirit so still and quiet, that her motion 
Blushed at herself; and she,—in spite of nature, 
Of years, of country, credit, every thing,— 
To fall in love with what she feared to look on!” 


‘What was it that won her? What, in fact, but that ‘* what she feared 
to look on” was a soldier, that he told of ‘‘ battles, sieges, fortunes, that 
he had passed””— 


« « Of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 
Of hair-breadth ’scapes in the imminent deadly breach, 
Of being taken by the insolent foe.” 
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‘ Spenser's fair and holy Una, that “lovely ladie,” pure and innocent, 
was a soldier’s bride, and by her husband’s absence “‘ left to mourne.”’ 


‘ What a fine subject for a picture would be the last parting of the heroic 
and even stoical Portia (who was also a soldier's wife) from her husband 
Brutus! I mean at that moment when, having accompanied him to the 
sea-shore without betraying any emotion, she burst into tears on seeing a 
picture of the parting of Hector and Andromache. Far too dreadful a 
situation for a picture was that of the wife of Captain Lietirn, the Prussian 
officer, when she received her husband’s last letter. Frederick II. intend- 
ing to make in the night an important movement in his camp, which was 
in sight of the enemy, gave orders that by eight o'clock all the lights 
should be put out, on pain of death. ‘The moment the time was past, he 
walked out himself to see whether all was dark. He found a light in the 
tent of Captain Lietirn, which he entered just as the officer was folding 
up a letter. Lietirn knew him, and instantly fell on his knees to entreat 
his mercy. The king asked to whom he had been writing ; he said it was 
a letter to his wife, which he had retained the candle these few minutes 
beyond the time in order to finish. ‘The king coolly ordered him to rise, 
and write one line more, which he should dictate. ‘The line was to inform 


his wife, without any explanation, that, by such an hour the hext day, he 
should be adead man. ‘The letter was then sealed and dispatched as it 
had been intended; and the next day the captain was executed. 


‘ A touching description is given of a soldier’s wife in an account I re- 
member to have read of the battle of Waterloo. A young Irish officer 
had married a very young and very lovely Flemish lady. They were re- 
siding in cantonments at Rivelles, when he was suddenly and unexpectedly 
called off to the field of battle. All he could leave with his wife was his 
servant, one horse, and an ass to carry her baggage. Very soon after his 
departure, her husband sent her word that a retreat was ordered, and 
begged her to set off to Brussels with as little delay as possible. The ser- 
vant, who was a foreigner, deserted his mistress like a villain, and went off 
with the horse. She did not hesitate to obey her husband’s commands ; 
but, forlorn and unprotected as she was, she set off alone with quiet reso- 
lution on her journey of five-and-twenty-miles: she set off on foot, lead- 
ing the ass laden with her baggage. She passed along through the retreat- 
ing British army, exposed at times to great danger from the firing of the 
artillery. When she reached the great road to Brussels, the army were 
falling into line for the terrible conflict. She had walked on through the 
dreadful storm which raged on that evening—the evening before the bat- 
tle—the rain falling in torrents, and the lightning hurling its forked and 
deadly fires round her defenceless head. She had come up to the spot 
where perhaps all that would be soon left of her husband would be a cold 
and disfiguied corpse, and he was then perhaps within a few hundred yards 
of the young and unprotected wife; but she did not attempt to seek him 
amongst that immense army of 80,000 men; nay, she did not wish to un- 
man or distress him by her presence. Quietly and slowly she kept on her 
toilsome way during the whole of the Saturday night. The road from 
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Waterloo, till within a few miles of Brussels, is through the forest of 
Soignee, and hemmed in on both sides by the tall trees. Here the young 
wife met with many difficulties; the whole road was crowded with wag- 
gons and horses, and carriages of various sorts, by wounded soldiers, 
and by the terrified inhabitants of the country ; and still the storm con- 
tinued with unabated fury. Patiently, and with quiet perseverance, the 
gentle lady went on, still leading the ass, but now barefoot, and almost 
wearied out with fatigue and dismay. At length she entered Brussels on 
the Sunday morning. She had been mercifully protected by Him who is 
ever at the side of the destitute and the friendless. She was in safety and 
unhurt, and even the poor ass and the baggage had arrived uninjured. 
Her husband, too, was spared to thank God for his wife's safety and his 
own. 


‘At the night of the splendid illuminations in London after the battle 
of ——, there sat one in an inner chamber of her house in Upper G—r- 
street, whose heart was well nigh broken by that very victory. The Lady 
Isabel 41 -— wished not to intrude her griefs upon the public eye, nor 
to dim the blaze of that rejoicing night by what might seem a sullen want 
of sympathy with the public joy: besides, her sorrow was too great, too 
real, too deep in her heart, to turn one thought upon what merely passed 
before the eye. 

‘Her servants led her to the quiet chamber which they had pre- 
pared for her, where not a gleam of the resplendent light, nor a sound of 
the glad popular voice, could reach her; but she scarcely noticed or 
knew of their attention. They might have placed her in the midst of 
the full glare of the illuminations ; she would not have shuddered, or closed 
her eyes, or asked a question why the world rejoiced. She would have sat, 
just as she did, bowed beneath the weight of woe which had fallen upon 
her, calm with hopelessness, like one who had done with the world, and 
every thing on this side the grave. Her husband had fallen in that dread- 
ful battle, and she was yet almost a bride. But a few weeks before, he 
had left her, in the pride and vigour of manhood; the tone of his last 
joyful words was still sounding in her ears, when they told her she was 
a widow, that he was quite, quite gone, never to return. 

‘The very next evening the same fair and delicate lady was standing 
on the deck of a small vessel that went dancing over the waves of the 
broad sea, all her canvass spread to the fresh and favourable wind. The 
same lady did Isay ? The very same as to mere personal identity, but oh, 
how different a being ! 

‘ She is alone in her feelings now, as she was then ; for who could share 
them with her? But smiles have come back into her beautiful face, except 
when her trembling hand wipes away tears, the tears of the heart’s speech- 
less gratitude, from her cheek, now bright with the eloquent blood. 

‘It was false news they brought; her husband was not dead. He was 
dangerously wounded, but he might recover—at least he might die in her 
arms. The decision was formed, and executed at the same time. The 
lady Isabel set off within a few hours for Spain. Objections had been 
made, advice seriously given, all to no purpose ; duty and love, strong as 
death, called her to her husband’s side. 
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‘ The soldier’s wife is not only exposed to these great trials of the heart 
which must be met by a spirit of high and noble endurance, but she js 
beset by a thousand little trials to the temper, which are almost as difficult 
to be borne; because human nature is accustomed to view them as trifles, 
and yet, when they come, to bear with them most ungraciously—to de. 
spise them in theory, but to feel them poignantly in practice She is 
seldom permitted to enjoy with her husband the sweet privacy of domestic 
habits and a settled home.—She must be always ready to pack up every 
thing, and remove with her children and servants from one lodging to an- 
other. She is always at the mercy of strangers, always amidst a new 
neighbourhood, never free from interruptions. 


‘I delight in a print that I have secn, after a painting by Metzu, or Ter- 
burgh, or some Flemish or Dutch painter of that school. A fine martial- 
looking fellow is delivering his orders to a herald or trumpeter, who has 
come, perhaps with important tidings, and been ushered up in haste to 
the very chamber of the officer. The officer himself looks as if he had 
not been an hour in his lady’s presence ; his martial trappings still cumber 
him, his heavy boots, and long large spurs, and clanking sword. He has 
not yet had time even to draw off his stiff and high-topped gloves. His 
wife is seated at his feet, the very image of delicate, modest womanhood, 
her soft cheek resting on as soft a palm, the arm of that same hand rest- 
ing on her husband’s knee. The perfect contrast of her face in contour 
and expression to his—of her manner, her attitude, and her dress to his, 


give a peculiar charm to the picture. The flurry of their first meeting is 
evidently over, but she has scarcely had time to speak to her loved hus- 
band, or to ask her many questions, or even look into his dear face. She 


sits, however, at his feet, and leans against him, and looks perfectly happy, 
knowing that she is with him once again.'-—pp. 192—203. 


Mr. Hall, the editor, Mr. Harvey, and other veteran bards, have maintained 
the poetical department of the Amulet in a state of most unexceptionable cre- 
dit, whilst L. E. L. is, as usual, in the van. Though pressed for space, we 
must not omit the very pretty lines which she has dedicated to Mulready’s 
capital painting of the “ Young Navigators.” ‘The painter presents us with 
a view of some village boys leaning over a stream, upon which they have 
launched a pair of miniature boats, and are anxiously engaged in filling the 


canvas with the zephyrs of their breath. This explanation will the better 
enable the reader to understand the following verses : 


‘THE YOUTHFUL MARINERS. 
‘ BY L. E. L. 
‘ How now, my youthful mariners! 
Where will ye sail to-day ? 
Seek ye the southern latitudes, 
And Spice Isles far away # 
‘ Manilla and the Phillipines, 
To have your canvass fanned 
By a thousand fragrant odours 
Before you see the land ? 
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‘ With Sindbad for your guide-book, 
Will ye go sailing on, 
To gather cinnamon, and pearls, 
And nutmegs in Ceylon ? 


‘ Or are ye for a bolder quest, 
Upon the northern seas ; 
And, on your passage to the pole, 
See even ocean freeze ? 


‘ And watch the restless waters 
Turn’'d into solid stone, 
Like granite, and like porphyry, 
In wild confusion thrown ? 


‘ Or do ye bear a battle-flag, 
And thunder at your side, 
So that the foreign foe may quail, 
Where’er your navies ride ? 


‘ I cannot tell what enterprise 
Might haunt that childish crew— 
What, with their little fairy ships, 
It was their dream to do: 


‘ But be what will the enterprise, 
That carries men afar, 

Through danger, death, through calm and storm, 
For commerce, science, war ; 


‘ They could not go more heart in hand, 
Their purpose to fulfil, 
Than launched those boyish mariners 
Their fleet upon the rill. 


‘ The sunbeam glittered on the waves, 
And danced within their eyes : 
Whose bark shall reach yon willow first, 
His is the victor’s prize. 


‘ And each one lends his voice and breath, 
To urge the tiny sail ; 
No sailor in a calm e’er watched 
More anxious for a gale. 


‘ And though they are but paper boats, 
Launched on a village brook ; 
How earnest is each beating heart ! 
How eager is each look ! 


‘Oh, happy age! that thus can find, 
In trifles and in toys, 
The pleasure of a new delight— 
The freshness that enjoys ! 





The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not. 


‘Oh! why should life bring weariness, 
And languor, and disdain ? 
Ah! would to God that I could be 
An eager child again! ’—pp. 127—129. 


The valuable little annual for 1833, called the Juvenile Forget-Me. 
Not, has been published under auspices of the most favourable nature, 
An amicable arrangement has been affected between the proprietors of the 
two works under the same name, which up to the present year were related 
to each other in the character of rivals, but are now incorporated into one. 
The effects of the union we can assert are perfectly marvellous ; indeed so 
much so, as to lead to the hope that it will be an example for the guidance 
of those who have still higher interests tosuperintend. Compared with all 
the former volumes which bore the title of the Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, 
the present one exceeds them in the uniform excellence of the embellish- 
ments. These consist of engravings, from paintings by Gainsborough, Cor- 
bould, Rothwell, Parris, Mason, Kearsley, Frazer, Salmon, Hoppner, and Har- 
vey. ‘The letter-press portion of this annual is chiefly intended to invite the 
young men to the study of nature, to initiate it in the knowledge of what is 
calculated to excite curiosity, and thus to render the pursuit one of recrea- 
tion rather than of toil. . Dr. Walsh’s paper on ‘‘ Travelling on the Ice,” 
is a happy introduction to one interesting branch of science. L. E. L. has 
furnished a sweet tale of an Indian Island; and ‘*‘ A Walk in the Flower 
Garden,” shows the deep knowledge of botany, and the happy power of 
lucid explanation which Mrs. Loudon possesses. Mrs. Hall’s portion of the 
general burden is much too small, in our opinion. Her lighter effusions, of 
which we have an excellent specimen in the work before us, under the 
title of ‘‘ Seven and Seventeen,’’ seem admirably calculated for the under- 
standings of youth; and we regret, therefore, that her share in a production 
confined almost exclusively to the junior portion of the existing generation, 
should be so limited in respect to the extent of the work. From the poetical 
part of the annual we take the following verses, which we regard as 
extremely beautiful for their simplicity and tenderness : 


‘THE FIRST SAD LESSON. 


‘ 


BY CAROLINE BOWLES. 


‘“« Come hither, my little child, to me— 
Come hither, and hearken now— 
My poor, poor child! is this a day 
For thee to dance, and sport, and play, 
Like blossom on the bough ? 


Fair blossom ! where’s the fost’ring bough, 
And where’s the parent tree ? 
Stem, root, and branch, all, all laid low— 
Almost at once—at one ‘ fell blow !’ 
Dear child! cling close to me ; 


‘« My sister’s child! for thou shalt grow 
Into my very heart ; 
But hush that ringing langh—to me 
The silver sound is agony : 
Come, hearken here apart ; 
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‘* And fold thy little hands in mine, 
So standing at my knee— 
And look up in my face, and say, 
Dost thou remember what to-day, 
Weeping, I told to thee? 


“ 
‘ 


* Alas! my tears are raining fast 
Upon thine orphan head ; 
And thy sweet eyes are glistening now— 
Harry ! at last believest thou 
That thy poor mother’s dead ?” 
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‘No, no, my mother is not dead ; 
She can’t be dead, you know. 
Oh aunt! I saw my father die— 
All white and cold I saw him lic : 
My mother don’t look so. 
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*‘ She cried when I was sent away, 
And I cried very much ; 
And she was pale, and hung her head— 
But then her lips were very red, 
And soft and warm to touch: 


** Not like my father’s, hard, and cold ; 
And then, she said, beside, 
She’d come to England soon, you know.” 
But Harry! that was months ago— 
She sicken’d since, and died ; 


‘« And the sad news is come to-day— 
Told in this letter. See! 
"Tis edged and sealed with black.” ‘‘ Oh dear! 
Give me that pretty seal. Look here, 
I'll keep it carefully, 


‘* With all these others in my box ; 
They’re all for her. Don’t cry 
I’ll learn my lessons every day, 
That I may have them all! to say 
When she comes by and by.”’ 


‘* Boy! boy! thy talk will break my heart : 
Oh Nature! can it be 
That thou in Ais art silent so ? 
Yet what, poor infant! shouldst thou know 
Of life’s great mystery ? 


‘ Of time and space, of chance and change, 
Of sin, decay, and death 
What canst thou know, thou sinless one! 
Thou yet unstained, unbreathed upon 
By this world’s tainting breath ? 





The New Year's Gift, 


‘ A sunbeam all thy little life! 
Thy very being bliss : 
Glad creature! who would waken thee, 
To sense of sin and misery, 
From such a dream as this ?” 


There remains still to be noticed The New Year's Gift of Mrs. Alaric 
Watts, which is represented by the fair editor as presented “in this 
year to its readers in an enlarged and considerably improved form.” We 
doubt not but that a considerable addition to the expense, as well as to 
the labour, which the former numbers of this annual cost the proprietor, 
has been made, with the view of improving its general character. But the 
scale on which it is constructed, with reference either to its external beauty 
or its intellectual value, appears to us to be greatly inferior to the standard 
of nearly all the annuals which we have examined in the foregoing pages. 
We speak particularly as to the subject of the embellishments, for in all 
the productions to which we have just called the attention of the reader, 
we find that the whole strength of the various competitors has been di- 
rected, almost exclusively, to the excellence of the plates: whilst, as we 
have more than once observed, the prose and poetry of these works seemed 
to belong altogether to a degenerate species. Mrs. Watts will then permit 
us to observe, that the engravings in the New Year’s Gift are, generally 
speaking, much below the level of those of her cotemporaries. There are, 
however, some three or four of the plates which tend by their excellence 
to compensate, in a great measure, for the deficiencies of the others ; be- 
sides which, we may observe, it is by no means an uninteresting quality of 
this annual, that the scenes which are selected for its embellishments, are 
those most suited to the excitement in the young mind of a love of kin- 
dred, and of a taste for the practice of the charities of domestic life. The 
same tendency must justly be attributed to the miscellaneous contents of 
the New Year's Gift. We find that, whatever be the burden of the 
tale, or the song, a useful moral is always sure to be the goal to which the 
youthful student is brought at last. 

We reget that we are forbidden by our limits to transfer from this inte- 
resting little work more than the following little stanzas, which, however, 


will give a very fair notion of the merits of the poetry contained in the 
volume : 


‘THE INFANT’S EVENING PRAYER. 
“BY MRS. ABDY. 
a. 


‘ Tue day is over, my frolic child! 

Thou hast left thy sports of glee ; 

With looks composed, and with accents mild, 
Thou hast sunk on thy bended knec ; 

And the moonbeams play on thy hazel eye, 
And shine on thy flaxen hair, 

While thy voice is raised to the Power on high, 
In a simple Evening Prayer. 
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‘ Few are thy words, my gentle boy, 

Thou art but of infant years, 

Thou canst not tell of the world’s vain joy, 
Its temptations, toils, and tears ; 

But thou still canst ask from the Lord above, 
His protecting grace and care, 

And each earthly friend who has won thy love, 
Is named in thy Evening Prayer. 


III. 
‘ Ere thy lips could a lengthened sentence frame, 
Or utter a perfect tone, 
We taught thee to lisp thy Maker’s name, 
And bow at his heavenly throne ; 
We bade thee gaze on the bright blue skies, 
And told thee his home was there, 
And He will not the simple words despise 
Of our infant’s Evening Prayer.—pp. 86—87. 


We shall resume our review of the remaining annuals of the year next 
month. 





Art. [X.— The Narrative of a Journey and Visit to the Metro- 
polis of France ; embracing with a few incidental reflections, 
a general description of the principal places, &c. By GroreGe 
Ciayton, Jun. 12mo. London: printed for G. Clayton. 1832. 


Ir 1s now some tedious half dozen years, or thereabouts, since we 
met with such an intellectual treat as that which we shall ever be 
beholden to worthy George Clayton for having afforded us. We 
took George, in the first instance, for a cockney stripling, who had 
no other sin under heaven to answer for, save only a simplicity of 
soul, which, however, brought him into so many practical scrapes in 
this world, that it was devoutly to be hoped that they would earn 
for him an indemnity in the next. But George must not be dete- 
riorated in this manner ; it were a clipping of the genuine coin of 
nature to deny to him the full compliment of his weight in society. 
He has aspired to exalted things; he has sustained the perils of a 
Brighton steamer, and fearlessly risked a valuable life in the very 
streets of Dieppe. Grown bolder as he advanced, Rouen quickly ca- 
pitulated before him, and finally a snug lodging in Paris rewardec the 
patience and the courage of Mr. Clayton. For he was not satisfied 
with the descriptions of men and ladies, in reference to the existence 
of such a place as Paris at all, just as a king of Siam once ridi- 
culed the strangers who told him that an article called ice, was 
actually indigenous to a country not very far from his own. Now 
¥e do not mean to compare our worthy countryman to so barbarous 
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an object as a Siamese monarch, feeding, as the wretch perhaps 
delights to do, on the flesh of his own species ; but in the incredu- 
lity which each has manifested in what is called the common con- 
sent of mankind, we must say, that a marvellous unanimity subsists 
between him the cannnibal potentate. 

Having demonstrated, by the only tests which are absolute au- 
thority with Mr. Clayton, that such a kingdom as France was 
something better than a theory, having satis ed himself that there 
was no exaggeration in the report that Paris had an existence, our 
explorer sets himself to work, and seeks to ascertain if his ears 
have not been abused by some malicious misrepresentations of the 
character of the people themselves. 

Such being the nature of the commission wherewith Mr. George 
Clayton had been charged by himself, we are at once enlightened as 
to the sort of demeanour we should assume as the companions of a 
journey undertaken by such a man. A due degree of solemnity is 
therefore expected of the reader, whilst he is requested to listen in 
stillness to a history of the travels of Mr. Clayton. 

It should be universally understood, that at 10 o’clock p.m. on 
Monday, the 12th of August, 1829, the “ narrator” (for ia is the 
humble designation selected by Mr. Clayton), in company with his 
father, mother, brother, and a friend, took his departure from F'ins- 
bury for Brighton. ‘The event was signalized by a very perceptible 
storm, the like of which has not been experienced since the terrible 
war of the elements that marked the critical moment of Cromwell’s 
death. Embarked on board the steam vessel which was bound for 
ae Mr. Clayton waved his hat to the friends on shore, and 
would have been extremely happy at the novel situation in which he 
was placed, were it not, says he, that “ our father was very soon 
afflicted with that truly painful, disagreeable, and obnoxious visita- 
tion, sea-sickness.” ‘ Brother William and myself,” he adds, 
“ were occasionally annoyed with emetic sensations!” But after 
having reached Dieppe, and taken a survey of its superficial beauties, 
the party retired to bed by 9 o’clock, seeking, he says, “ the refresh- 
ment and repose of restorative sleep, so beautifully described in the 
appropriate language of our eloquent poet : 


‘* Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep.” 


It is a very curious resut of the arrangements for the night, that 

“ individually they were each very much satisfied with the accom- 
modation which the inn afforded them,”—and “ personally,” de- 
clares Mr. C., “ we felt greatly refreshed and recruited by the re- 
invigorating slumbers of nocturnal repose, excepting our father, 
who still remained an invalid, arising from the sickness which the 
oars. day’s aquatic expedition had brought on.” But this 
nurst of the muse is as nothing when compared to the specimens of 

his descriptive power, which have been left us by Mr. Clayton. 
“ The houses,” he writes, “ are exceedingly lofty, very irregularly 
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built, and altogether devoid of that uniformity or harmony in 
their construction which invariably yields so much either of beauty 
or grandeur to every description of building, whether plain, orna- 
mental, or gothic. The inhabitants of this town are rather - 
lous, (!) and a examples of plodding industry and laborious 
activity. ‘The head-dress of the women, in particular, attracted 
my observation, and arrested my notice, for its peculiar singu- 
larity. ‘The females wear no bonnets, but in lieu of them, large 
linen caps, of a conical shape and expansive magnitude, with hu 
flaps hanging down on each side of their face, extending laterally, 
from the cheek-bone beyond the back of the head, and perpen- 
dicularly, in height, above the pericranium a foot, and down- 
wards, in depth, as low as the shoulders.” 

The diligences have been quite enough to put Mr. Clayton 
almost out of his wits ; he cannot call them coaches or waggons, he 
can only compare them to a sort of “ three-bodied fly waggon, 
which for clumsiness, magnitude, incommodiousness, and inelasti- 
city, would surprize even to amusement the stranger when he first 
beholds them.” Good heavens! what will the man desire in the 
nature of a vehicle? Inelasticity, indeed !—pray let the gentleman 
have a britschka of caoutchouc, that he may have the full benefit of 
a conveyance elastic to his heart’s content. Bad, however, as is 
the diligence, the postillion out-herods the ill-fated vehicle. Re- 


specting the “ boots” of this knight of the whip, Mr. Clayton can 
find throughout nature no resemblance to them more striking than 
“a japanned chimney pot! surmounted by a cow reversed! ! 
with its top downwards, and answering by way of receptacle for the 


foot”! “ The difference,” he declares, ‘‘ consists in the lustre of 
the chimney-pot, when compared with the dirty and dingy appear- 
ance of these exceedingly curious boots.” 

No sooner does Mr. Casi enter upon the investigation of the 
rural affairs of France than he meets with something with which he 
finds fault. Thus he tells us, that “ one striking peculiarity in the 
mode of French farming is, that the sheaves of grain are placed 
with their ears downwards upon the ground, and then tied at the 
top with a small band of straw, which gives them a pyramidical 
form, and rather mean appearance—a mode which differs consider- 
ably, both in shape, aspect, and elegance, from the English method 
of gathering up the sheaf. Whether the English method is prefer- 
able to the French I cannot pretend to determine. The reason 
adduced by the French farmers for this peculiar construction of 
their sheaves is, that the ears of grain may not be moistened by the 
showers of rain ; and provided the rain did never descend violently, 
or remain long in its continuance, the reason might carry with it 
some validity and concludency ; (!) but should the pluvial torrent 
precipitate strongly, and that for several hours of many successive 
days, so as to penetrate to the base of the sheaf, I apprehend, the 
ears would be likely to suffer damage, to germimate or corrupt, at 
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all events, and in all probability, they would contract an earthy 
taste, with the concomitancy of a disagreeable effluvium, to say 
nothing of the maturing rays of the sun, which assuredly, is one 
great advantage obtained by the method which the English far. 
mers adopt in the exposure of theirs to the sun’s ripening influence.” 
The beauties of the scenery of Rouen captivate Mr. Clayton ; 
he was pleased with his reception at this city, but he could not 
dine on account of the unpalatable character of the dishes. We 
have no personal experience of the effects of rigid abstinence on 
the state of the imagination; we have not been much in the con- 
dition that would admit of any such experiment, but if ever the 
sensation of hunger, stimulated the “ elasticity” of the fancy, 
Mr. Clayton was the fortunate man whose sensorium was the seat 
of the ~ nar Aaseaig All we can say is, that we could live eternall 
deprived of day-light were we to be blessed with such nocturnal ob 
ventures as appear to have occurred to our traveller, at least ac- 
cording to the evidence contained in the following description : 


‘The night, now far advanced, was warm, and brilliantly bright with 
the radiancy of lunar and astral effulgence—a most lovely night—a death- 
like stillness prevailed all around; Morpheus presided over nature, sound 
asleep; and the fair moon, taking her nocturnal promenade along the 
cloudless, azure, and stellar canopy of heaven, walked in all the soft re- 
splendency of her highest and brightest glory—the very night, according 
to the fictions, tales, and romance of imagination’s fantastic record, as 
would have suited a melancholic pensiveness, a sentimental solitude, a chi- 
valrous spirit, bent on some Quixotic deed of brave adventure—just the 
night for maid and swain to woo and whisper love—a night, in fine, singu- 
larly congenial to those meditative reflections, and that peculiar, inexpli- 
cable, romantic, and musing order of phantasy, or impression, or feeling, 
which give to 

——— “‘ airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name” ’.!! 

Having bestowed much time on the “ sights” of Paris, having wan- 
dered over the Garden of Plants and seen the Hotel des Invalides 
(which however is nothing to his own Greenwich Hospital), Mr. 
Clayton bends his course to the Palace of the Tuileries. He is quite 
enraptured with the gardens, and records, with fond accuracy, the 
extraordinary delight derived from a sight of the terraces, the 
marble statues, the flower beds, the shady groves, and the playing 
fountains of this celebrated scene, which is thus, he declares, ren- 
dered “ strikingly attractive, paradisiacal, magnificent, and pic- 
turesque”! But on consideration, Mr. Clayton is disposed to give 
the preference to the statues of white marble, at the same time 

; ° . e 9”? 
admitting, very candidly, the claims which the “ verdant foliage 
of the scene urges on his sense of justice. “ The verdant,” ob- 
serves the enthusiast of nature, “ extensive, luxuriant, and wm- 
brageous avenues of lofty trees, combine to yield a perspective of 
overpowering and bewitching impression.” 
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Hitherto we wete induced to consider Mr. Clayton as a good- 
natured, good-tempered critic, who would be disposed to make 
some allowance for the condition of those benighted creatures, in 
any part of the world, who were so particularly unfortunate as to 
differ essentially in their manners, habits, and language, from the 
countrymen of Mr. C, We were well aware of the enormity of 
the offence with which all such people stand charged; but we hoped 
that our author would use the advantages he possessed over them 
with meekness and discretion. There is, however, no accounting 
for antipathies. Some men grow faint at the sight of a cat; an 
apple has been known to throw a very respectable member of so- 
ciety into a fever ; why should not Mr. Clayton be licensed to carry 
his hobby ? 

It is quite obvious that Mr. C. entertains a congenital horror for 
the Church of Rome. The gentleman is calm, charitable, and 
polite, so long as he is pal with the scenes of civil, and even 
political life; but the moment that the religion of the French 
people comes into view, that instant is marked by an abrupt change 
in the whole character of Mr. C. Excited, inflamed, apparently 
girded for the offensive, he loses all sense of decorum, all notions of 
justice, all feelings of sympathy for his fellow-men; and in the 
blindness of his zeal, and in the selfish presumption that he is in- 
fallibly right in his opinions, he unhesitatingly consigns to eternal 
perdition those delinquents who differ from him in belief. There 
are evidences enough in the pages of this work to justify our cha- 
racter of Mr. Clayton. Let us, for example, select his visit to the 
church of Notre seo whither he had been directed by the report 


that a royal procession was about to take place within its precincts. 


The following are the remarks to which a sight of this spectacle 
gives rise : 


‘ The retinue of royalty, with its suite of state, in train with the mighty 
ones of the Romish hierarchy, ‘‘ gorgeously apparelled’”—the guard of a 
military cohort—the sudden burst of martial music, which announced the 
entry of the reigning family—the assemblage, together with the clamorous 
plaudits and resounding acclamations of the multitudinous populace, con- 
tributed to render the scene overpoweringly imposing and impressive ; 
producing upon the senses an effect analogous to that which is sometimes 
experienced in the thrilling sensations of surprize, and the astonished 
feelings of amazement. But, it was all a huge and monstrous vanity—a 
sinful and Babylonish spectacle—the equipage of an unholy and benighted 
superstition—the pageantry of wicked Antichrist—the procession of the 
man of sin. It was all the heathenish and demoralizing apparatus of the 
mummery, will-worship, and priestcraft of antichristian papacy—that apo- 
calyptic beast—that mother of harlots and abominations—that queen, pro- 
bably, of mystic Babylon, so often referred to, in the Revelation of St. 
John. It was all an abominable scene of papal usurpation and tyranny, 
Which Christianity frowned upon with abhorrent revoltings—which Religion 
denounced as no better than pagan—and which the Sacred Scriptures have 


oo 8 a . 
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represented and described in such awful and condemnatory delineations as 
accursed, because of that diabolical and unsanctifying influence wherewith 
popish infatuation has always hoodwinked and enthralled the reasons, minds, 
and wills of her deluded and degraded votaries—for the cruel persecutions 
with which, in all ages, she has martyred those who religiously and con- 
scientiously protested against her unrighteous procedures—for her impious 
usurpation in things sacred and divine—in whatever appertained to the 
religion of the heart, or the evangelical belief of the conscience—substj- 
tuting, still more wickedly, for the doctrine of the cross, the “ doctrine of 
devils’ —for an heart-felt, abiding, and manifestative repentance for sin, as 
shown forth in the practice of a godly and consistent life—for an humble 
and contrite faith, in an exclusive and a fiducial reliance upon the atone- 
ment and mediation of our Redeemer’s sacrificial death, as the only divinely 
revealed method of a sinner’s justification and acceptance in the sight 
of an holy God; and as the only scriptural medium through which salva- 
tion unto life eternal is proffered to apostate, rebellious, and ruined man— 
the sale of indulgences, the bargain of absolution, the sin-purification of 
purgatory, the remission of the pope, and the passport to heaven of sin- 
fully-assumed infallibility—the assumption of which, im itself, is a blas- 
phemous and arrogant impiety. Notwithstanding the disturbing pressure 
of the crowding multitude, the tumultuous uproar which unceasingly pre- 
vailed, and the noisy vociferations which reverberated in every part, and 
re-echoed in every corner, several priests were engaged, with a few poor 
people around them, in the observance of their matins, or morning devo- 
tions, secreted in several recesses of the church, bowing before crucifixes 
enchased in gold and silver, with many unseemly gestures, performing with 
the strictest scrupulosity all the ceremonies prescribed by the pontifical 
ritual ; viz. such as masticating the holy wafer, drinking various mixtures 
prepared from the ingredients of several phials, which are successively 
handed to the priests by lads habited in vestments of a scarlet colour, and 
who wait upon them obedient to their orders, and whose office also it is, 
at appointed intervals, to ring a bell, by the voice and intimation of which, 
the worshippers are informed what particular prayers are in the course 
of reading. ‘The crucifixes are placed in the centre of seven lofty can- 
dlesticks, containing lighted tapers, by which they are brilliantly illumi- 
nated.’—pp. 45—48. 


This language, purely Christian as it is, falls yet very far short 
of the diatribe uttered by our mild critic against the manner of 
spending the Sunday in Paris. We do not complain of his indig- 
nation, since it may be regarded, as in some respects a demonstra- 
tion of his sincerity, although that is sometimes put into a con- 
dition of great ambiguity, by the extreme attention whichMr. Clay- 
ton seems to pay to the rhetorical ornaments. We can hardly believe, 
for instance, that a man is in a serious mood, who, after carrying 
the details of an unfavourable description to the utmost point that 
our patience will endure, delivers himself in such tropes and figures 
as these: ‘Such was the scene which prevailed in all the prin- 
cipal streets and Boulevards of Paris—a scene, indeed, wicked, 
horrible, and demoralizing—a scene which would have provoked 
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the pious mdignation of a Nehemiah, zealous for the glory of his 
God, to ax irascible state of choleric exacerbation—a scene, in 
fine,’ &c. 

It is quite consistent with the character of such a mind as 
Mr. Clayton’s, to be delighted with that which displeases every 
one else. ‘Thus is he charmed outright with the French system of 
passports, which exempts travellers from that liability to unpleasant 
and dangerous consequences to which they would be exposed if 
found without one. 

At Pere la Chaise, our wanderer discovered an uncommon sup- 
ply of provender, wonderfully adapted to the fastidious predilec- 
tions of his fancy. This site, he tells us has been chosen both 
by choice and necessity, by the most distinguished personages as 
the place of their interment ; “ and which accordingly,’ adds our 
correct author, “ has cumbered the spot with a great number and 
variety of beautiful monuments, cenotaphs, and mausoleums, some 
of which are of grand dimensions and elegant architecture, in the 
form of temples, funereal vaults, sepulchral chapels, pyramids, altars, 
columns, urns, and tombs of diversified and multiform shapes, 
variously and richly ornamented. Many of them are surrounded 
by enclosures of wood and iron, within which are planted appro- 
riate and funereal flowers and shrubs ; and near to them are placed 
Lenion to which friends repair to give vent to feelings of remem- 
brance, affection, respect, and sorrow, over the tombs of their 
departed relatives, friends, or acquaintances. [Exactly in the centre 
is a chapel, of a plain construction, which we entered, and found 
filled with a multitude of crucifixes, images, and lighted tapers, 
together with most of the devices peculiar to popish superstition.” 
But though the chapel was thus “ filled” with crucifixes, images, 
and lighted tapers, Mr. Clayton and his party had verge and scope 
enough to parade up and down the interior of the said chapel, 
until intimidated by a scowling old woman, who appeared to be 
the hag of the revolting den, Mr. Clayton thought it convenient to 
retire, in order to avoid consequences which, as he sagaciously ob- 
serves, might prove unpleasant, if notabsolutely“jeopardous”! Vind- 
ing him now in the vein, we cannot resist the temptation of trans- 
ferring to our pages one of the happiest effusions to which his 
heated imagination has as yet given birth: 


‘Adorned with every sepulchral tree, and plant, and flower, and shrub 
which nature could provide—ornamented with every device emblematic 
of death and expressive of grief, which art could invent—it was made 
a spot, which, to the moralist, would abound with very many motives 
to serious and solemn reflections; whilst the Christian, contemplating the 
spectacle around him, by the eye of faith, through the telescope of sacred 
truth, would stretch his view onwards to that great and solemn day of 
final retribution, when, in this valley of dry bones, a shaking would take 
place, and bone embracing his fellow-bone, to the completion of the human 
body, will rise up, and appear before the august multitude of an as- 
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sembled world, and the awful tribunal of God, an exceedingly great 
army, summoned by the vivific blast of the Archangel’s trump, ‘atin 
the adumbration of the vision of the prophet Ezekiel, who, when the hand 
of the Lord was upon him, was carried and stood forth in the arena of 
death ; and where, instructed by the Spirit of inspiration, and promise 
and prophecy, the son of man was bidden to address the dispersed 
bones of the scattered corpses of the house of ancient and rebellious 
Israel. And our own moralist poet, in the solemn, appropriate, and scrip- 
tural description of the wondrous process, and amazing revivification, on 
the morning of the resurrection of the dissolved and entombed body, re. 
animated by the transmigration, or return of the immaterial and re 
embodied spirit from her ethereal or aérial state into her forsaken, kindred, 
and sublimated tabernacle—his faithful muse thus sings :— 


‘« Now monuments prove faithful to their trust, 
And render back their long-committed dust. 
Now charnels rattle; scattered limbs, and all 
The various bones, obsequious to the call 
Self-moved, advance; the distant legs, the feet ; 
Dreadful to view, see through the dusky sky 
Fragments of bodies in confusion fly, 

To distant regions journeying, there to claim 
Deserted members, and complete the frame. 


‘«« The trumpet’s sound each vagrant mote shall hear ; 
Or fixed in carth, or if afloat in air, 
Obey the signal, wafted in the wind, 
And not one sleeping atom lag behind.’ ” 


From Pere la Chaise, we accompany the peripatetic Mr. Clayton 
to the centre of the Palais Royal, where the first thing he does is 
“to take,” in the language of one of Mr. C.’s fellow-citizens, “ to 
take and make a discovery.” Ingenuity was never more signally 
displayed than in the instance under consideration ; for Mr. Clay- 
ton has adduced the most satisfactory reasons to prove that the 
water which is raised by the jet d’eau in the Palais Royal, “ falls 
in the shape of a spreading wheatsheaf”! Ye powers of mirth! 
do aR your influence for a moment—give us time only to relax 
the muscles of our face, or we die with laughter. The next thing 
in the Palais Royal which took the fancy of our traveller was, the 
small cannon enclosed in an iron railing, which has the miraculous 
power of making an explosion at the moment that it is noon. The 
surprise, however, excited by this extraordinary phenomenon is 
only surpassed by the gratification with which Mr. Etayton is filled 
withal at finding so many persons around him on the occasion, 
“ regulating their watches at the moment of the explosion.” As 
Mr. Clayton tells us that the numerous haunts of human depravity, 
in which are exercised every species of licentious profligacy, are 
situated beneath the galleries of the Palais Royal; and when he 
adds impatiently, that he must dismiss the description of this “ too 
fascinating and voluptuous spot,” we acknowledge that we entertain 
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some strange misgivings as to the complete uniformity of his pious 
practices in this gay am, “er of France. 
The effect of his visit to Paris seems to have done but little in 
softening the obduracy of Mr. Clayton’s national prejudices. In no 
ssible point of view in which the French ca ital can be compared 
with that of England, does our authoradmit the balance tobe in favour 


of the former. The following passage exposes, in a very ample 
manner, the qualifications which Mr. Clayton is able to Celeavde 
the very delicate duty of estimating the character of a nation : 


‘Of the higher classes of Parisians, the writer, cannot speak in those 
terms of unqualified and commendatory admiration which have been so 
frequently pronounced in his hearing ; but, perhaps he had not the requisite 
opportunity that would enable him to pass a correct judgment ; for neither 
his sentiments or time would permit him to frequent their theatres, mingle 
in their circles of gaiety, or pay nocturnal visits to their most splendid 
cafés. Of those whom he saw walking about the streets, bouvelards, gar- 
dens, promenades, and parks; their complexions were neither so healthy, 
their features so comely, their waists so slender, their figure so elegant, 
their persons so fine, or their attire so becoming or genteel, as those who 
constitute that class, commonly styled the beau monde of English fashion- 
ables. 

‘ Moreover, their insincere expressions of civility, the deceptive declara- 
tions of their friendship, and their external forms of a frivolous politeness, 
though, he doubts not, they might please some persons, are still to the 
sober and sedate mind far from praiseworthy or acceptable ; and, notwith- 
standing John Bull is ridiculed and laughed at, for the rusticity of his 
manners, and the uncouthness of his address; the writer, certainly much 
prefers the urbanity, sincerity, and veracity of an English gentleman, to the 
adulation, hypocrisy, and dissembling habits of the most polished amongst 
the Parisian popinjays. 

‘ In the shops, although you meet with much that is pleasing and cour- 
teous in manner, those purchasers who are not acquainted with their cha- 
racter, as venders, are exposed to the circumvention of much unjust 
chicanery, and over-reaching imposition. ‘The tradesmen, or rather trades- 
women, sometimes ask half, invariably more than a third of the fair or 
demandable value of their articles ; and this system so generally prevails, 
that is absolutely necessary before the traveller engages a bed, to strike a 
price and bargain for it. 

‘The habits of the Parisians, generally, are very unsocial and undomes- 
ticating ; and, consequently, in many points, of an anti-christian tendency. 
To the dissipation, extravagance, and gaiety of an ecarté, or French saloon, 
they shamefully victimise the delightful, lovely, and more christianly inter- 
changes of social life, and the observance of its moral duties and virtuous 
obligations,’—pp. 73—75. 


We have done with Mr. Clayton. As to himself as an individual, 
we should have felt little interest in ascertaining the nature of his 
thoughts and speculations upon any subject ; but as the represen- 
tative of a certain class of Englishmen, a small one we are happy 
to say, Mr. Clayton is entitled to a great deal of consideration. 
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He is a very faithful specimen of that order of persons in this 
country, who deem the place of their nativity to be the Eden of the 
earth ; who spurn the notion of an equality with foreigners, and 
persuade themselves that the people of which they form a part, 
were appointed by providence to take the first place in the order of 
the human creation. The existence of such a class amongst us js 
sincerely to be deplored ; but so long as the prejudices which are 
common to them are limited to such minds as Mr. Clayton’s, there 
is no great danger, we are certain, that they will make many pro- 
selytes to their doctrines. 





Art. X.—Ellis’s British Tariff for 1832-33; contains the Duties 
payable on Foreign Goods imported into Great Britain and 
Ireland, the Isle of Man, the Island of Mauritius, the Cape of 
Good Hope, New South Wales, and the British Possessions in 
America ; with a List of the Articles prohibited to be imported 
into, or exported from, those places respectively 3 as well as 
Tables of the Duties payable on British Goods exported ; the 
Tonnage Duties, Foreign and Coastwise; Tables of the 
Drawbacks allowed on the Exportation of Foreign Goods, 
and of the Bounties and Drawbacks of the Customs and Ex- 
cise, to be paid and allowed on British Goods exported. To 
which are added, the countervailing Duties between England 
and Ireland, the inland Duties of Excise, and practical Re- 
marks and Information relative to the Entry of Goods for 
Duty, or Exportation, or to be warehoused: together with 
copious Extracts from the Warehousing and Navigation Acts. 
and every Order in Council, Treasury Order, and Minute of 
the Commissioners of the Customs, bearing upon the subjects 
treated of » the whole forming a ready Reference for officers 
of the Revenue, merchants, ship-owners, brokers and agents, 
captains of ships, warehouse-keepers, wharfingers, ey 
travelling abroad, and all persons trading in Articles of Fo- 
reign Production. By Rosert Ex.is, Esq. Principal Com- 
puter, Long Room, Custom House, London, Compiler of the 
“ Customs’ Laws,” &c. London: Longman and Co. 1832-33. 


It Is now some years since we noticed this valuable work, which 
we are happy to say presents itself before us in the very agreeable 
disguise of a fifth edition. The improvements which have been 
made in its plan and details have rendered it superior to every 
objection which might have been made against it in its original 
state. 

The object of the British Tariff, considered in its present per- 
fect form, is to supply important information for the use of almost 
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every class of the state. It gives in alphabetical order the names 
of the various articles imported from foreign countries into this, 
with the proportion of the duty which is to be paid on each. he 
utility of such information as this, may not strike the reader at 
first sight, and therefore it will not be amiss that we should 
render it intelligible. 

a of the articles of daily consumption amongst us, but 
especially many of those which come under the name of luxuries, 
such as spices, liqueurs, &c. are brought to us from abroad. As, 
in general, we are unacquainted with the manner in which the 
are obtained, we are often liable to be imposed on by the vender, 
of whom we immediately purchase. Experience teaches us that 
with reference to some delicacies of foreign growth, the dealer will 
offer as an excuse for the exorbitance of his charges, that the 
custom house duty on the article sold, is too heavy to allow of a 
reduction in the price. It is obvious then, that if the housekeeper 
can have ready access to any record of competent authority, by 
which she can at once determine the amount of duty, she may be 
able, on many occasions, to secure herself against the chances of 
imposition. 

‘here is another use of such a work as this, which is quite as 
important as that last mentioned, inasmuch as it applies to that 
vast proportion of families who emigrate for a season to some part 
of the continent. ‘There are few individuals who make even a 
short tour abroad, who do not find themselves under the necessity 
of carrying home some specimens at least of the commodities 
peculiar to the countries through which they have ere Though 
this may be said to be the universal practice of Englishmen, still 
we find it very common for young travellers, in the circumstances 
just mentioned, to forget that they have a duty to pay on their 
return, and it is not until they are asked to yield up half the sum 
— in their possession at the moment, that their minds have 

een led to consider the subject at all. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the opportunity of ealedlating the expense of transport, at a 
period when the traveller is in the country where he can choose 
the most convenient commodities, would be not only a source of 
great satisfaction to him, but would save him from great disap- 
pointment and probable loss. 

Besides these qualities, the value of which cannot be denied, the 
work will serve as a book of reference from year to year, as it will 
shew periodically the increase or diminution of the duties on the 
Imports and exports of the country, and, consequently, facilitate 
the adjustment of outstanding or disputed accounts ; in fact, the 
numerous alterations which every session of Parliament fails not to 
make in the laws relating to the commerce and navigation of the 
country, renders it imperative that the various Acts of Parliament 
connected with these subjects, should, at the close of each session, 
as now proposed, be incorporated in the former laws and duties, 
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so as to render to the merchant and the officer, that facility of 
reference which in business is so truly desirable ;—in addition to 
this, the trouble of watching for, and noticing the various altera- 
tions, whether emanating from the legislature, the Government, or 
the local authorities, will be cheaply avoided, and the certainty of 
being correct cheaply purchased, at the annual expense of a few 
shillings. 

The present, which as we have already mentioned, is the fifth, 
edition of the Tariff, contains a very considerable quantity of 
additional matter, the nature of which may be briefly described. 
To the compendium of the colonial trade are added the treaties 
which govern the intercourse of foreign states with the British 
possessions abroad ; as also the conventions of commerce and na- 
vigation which regulate the trade of such states with the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; and as articles, the pro- 
duce of, or which are manufactured from materials the growth or 

roduce of the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sirk, and 
lan, are, on importation into the United Kingdom, from those 
islands wa pita exempt from the duties levied on goods im- 
ported from parts beyond the seas ; yet as such goods may, never- 


theless, be charged with any proportion of such duties as shall 
fairly countervail any duties of excise payable on the like goods, 
the produce of the part of the United Kingdom into which they 


shall be imported, to this edition is annexed a list of articles 
which are lable to the payment of an excise duty, as also the 
amount of such duty, as a guide to the importers of goods, the 
produce or manufacture of those islands respectively. 

It should be recollected, that by an Act of Parliament which has 
just passed, a very considerable reduction in the duties on imported 
goods, but mene those used in general consumption, has taken 
_ The Tariff of course specifies the alterations, and as a know- 

edge of the details of this great innovation deeply concerns every 
family in the country, we feel that we shall be Lueobiy complying 
with one of the first duties imposed, by giving an alphabetical list 
of the articles the duties on which have been altered, with the 
amount of duty at present levied on them : 


NEW DUTIES ON IMPORTED GOODS. 
Established by the Act 2° and 3° Will. IV. cap. 84. 


ARTICLES, DUTY. 


Alkanet Root ° the Cwt. 
Almonds. viz. 
Bitter ° the Cwt. 
Jordan - the Cwt. 
— any other sort the Cwt. 
Aloes - - - the lb. 
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ARTICLES, 


Aloes, the produce of and anges from any British 
possession - - the lb. 
Amber, rough the lb. 
Ambergris the oz. 
Angelica the Cwt. 
Annatto, viz. 
—— Flag - the Cwt. 
—— Roll - the Cwt. 
Antimony, viz. 
———— Ore the Ton. 
——— Crude - the Cwt. 
_ne - the Cwt. 
Argol - the Cwt. 
Arrow Root, the Produce of and ianported from any 
British possession - - . - the Cwt. 
Arsenic - - - - - - the Cwt. 
Asphaltum - - - - - the Cwt. 


Balsam, viz. 
—— Canada - the lb. 
Capivi - the Cwt. 
Peru - - the lb. 
Tolu- - - - the Ib. 

Bark, viz. 

—— for ‘Tanners’ or Dyers’ Use - the Cwt. 
—— from any British Posses- 
sion - - - - - the Cwt. 
of other sorts - - the lb. 
Extract of, or of other Vegetable Substances, to 
be used only for Tanning Leather, imported from 
any British Possession = - - - the Cwt. 
Basket Rods, the Bundle, not exceeding Three Feet 
in Circumference at the Band - - - 
Benjamin or Benzoin the Cwt. 





serries ° - the Cwt. 


Bitumen Judaicum the Cwt. 
Boracic Acid - the Cwt. 
Borax or Tincal, viz. 

Refined - the Cwt. 
—— Unrefined the Cwt. 


Brazil Wood - the Ton. 


Camomile Flowers the lb. 
Camphor, viz. 
Refined the Cwt. 


— Unrefined the Cwt. 
Camwood ° - the Ton. 
Cantharides - the lb. 
Caoutchouc . the Cwt. 
Cardamoms : . the Ib. 
Carmine ‘ Pe : - . the oz. 


> zi = Oo 


—— 
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ARTICLES. 


Castor - - - the lb. 
Chicory, roasted or ground . the lb. 
China Root - - the lb. 
Cinnabaris Nativa . - the lb. 
Citrat of Lime - - - the lb. 
Citric Acid - - - - - the lb. 
Cloves, imported from any British Possession in Asia, 
Africa, or America - - - the lb. 
Cobalt - - - - - - the Cwt. 
Cocoa Nuts - - - - - the Ib. 
— the Produce of and imported from any 

British Possession - - - the lb. 
Husks and Shells e ° the lb. 

Paste, the Produce of and imported from 

any British Possession —- - - the lb. 
Colocynth . - - . - the lb. 
Columba Root - - - - - the lb. 
Comfits . . - - - the lb. 
Copper Ore, the Produce of and imported from any 
British Possession in Amcrica - the Ton, 
Cranberries . ° . ° - the Gallon. 
Cream of Tartar - . - - the Cwt. 
Cubebs - ° . . ° ° the lb. 


Dates - - - - - - the Cwt. 
Drugs, not particularly charged in this or any other 
Act - - - : - the Cwt. 


Euphorbium - the Cwt. 


Galls . ° . the Cwt. 
Gamboge the Cwt. 
Gentian - - the Cwt. 


Ginseng - - , the Cwt. 
Granilla . - - - - - the lb. 


Gun, viz. 
Animi, Copal, Arabic, Senegal, Tragacanth, 
Lac Dye, Shellac, Storax, and other Gum, not 
otherwise charged in this Act - the cwt. 
Hair, viz. 

Cow, Ox, Bull, or Elk Hair - the Cwt. 
Hellebore - : - - - the Ib. 
Hemp, rough and undressed, or any other Vegetable 

Substance of the Nature and Quality of undressed 
Hemp, and applicable to the same purposes 

the Cwt. 

Hoofs of Cattle - for every 100/. of the Value 


Jalap . - - - - - the Ib. 


Jet - - - - - - the Ib. 
Ink for Printing - - - - the Cwt. 


Juice of Lemons, Limes, or Oranges - the Gallon 
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New Duties on Imported Goods. 


ARTICLES. 


Lac, viz. 
—— Stick Lac the Cwt, 
Lamp Black the Cwt. 
Latten, viz. 
Black - - - - the Cwt. 
Shaven - - - the Cwt. 
Leaves of Roses - ~ ° the Ib. 
Live Creatures, illustrative of Natural History . 


Maccaroni - - - - . the lb. 
Mahogany, viz. 
imported from any British Possession, the Ton 
——— imported from the Bay of Honduras, ina 
British Ship cleared out from the Port of Belize 
the Ton 
Manganese Ore : the Ton 
Manna - - the lb. 
Mastic - - - the Cwt. 
Medlars - - the Bushel 
Moss, viz. 
Lichen Islandicus the Ib. 
—— Rock, for Dyer’s use - ° the Ton 
not otherwise marge 5 for every 100/. of the Value 
Musk - . - - - the oz. 
Myrrh - - - - - - the Cwt. 


Nicaragua Wood the Ton 
Nuts, viz. 
Cashew Nuts the Cwt. 
Pistachio Nuts the Cwt. 


Oakum—s- - - - - - the Cwt. 
Ochre - - - - - - the Cwt. 
Oil, viz. 

— Castor, the Produce of and imported from any 

British Possession - - - the Cwt. 

— Paran - - - - - the Ton 
— Chemical, Essential, or Perfumed, viz. 

of Carraways - - the lb. 

of Cloves - - - the lb. 

of Lavender the lb. 

of Mint - the Ib. 

of Peppermint the lb. 

of Spike - the Ib. 

of all other Sorts the lb. 

Olibanum, or Frankincense the Cwt. 

Orris, or Iris Root - - - the Cwt. 

Ores, not particularly charged in “this or any other 

Act, except Tin Ore, for every 100/, of the Value 
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New Duties on Imported Goods. 


ARTICLES. 


Painter’s Colours, unmanufactured, not particularly 
charged in this or any other Act, for every 100/. 
of the Value - - - - > 

Pink Root - - - : the lb. 

Pitch, Burgundy . - the Cwt. 

Pomegranates - - - - the 1,000 

Peels of - - the Cwt. 


Quicksilver - - the Ib. 
Quinces - the 1,000 
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Radix, viz. 
Contrayerva . the lb. 
Ipecacuanha - the lb. 
Serpentaria - the lb. 
Red Wood or Guinea Wood the Ton 
Rhubarb - - - the lb. 


Safflower : - the Cwt. 
Sago - - - the Cwt. 
Sal, viz. 
— Ammonia 
— Prunella : 
Salep or Salop_ - 
Sanguis Draconis 
Sapan Wood - 
Sarsaparilla - - 
Sassafras 
Saunders, White or Yellow 
Red - - 
Sausages or Puddings 
Scammony - - 
Seed, viz. 
Aniseed - the Cwt. 
Commin Seed the Cwt. 
Fennel Seed - the Cwt. 
Hemp Seed the Quarter 
— Lettuce Seed the Quarter 
Worm Seed - the Cwt. 
Senna - ° the lb. 
Skins; viz. Seal Skins i in the Hair, not tanned, tawed, 
nor in any way dressed; of British taking, 


the Dozen Skins 
Smalts - - - - + = the Ib. 


Spelter, in cakes . : - - the Cwt. 
Sponge - . the lb. 
the Produce of and imported from any Bri- 

tish Possession - - - the Ib. 
Squills, dried = - - . : - the Cwt. 
not dried - . - the Cwt. 


the Cwt. 
the Cwt. 
the Cwt. 
the Cwt. 
the Ton 
the Ib. 
the Cwt. 
the Cwt. 
the Ton 
the lb. 
the lb. 
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New Duties on Imported Goods. 


ARTICLES. 


Stavesacre : - the Cwt. 


Steel, enunonght, prepared i in pend imported from any 
British Possession in Asia, Africa, or America 

the Ton 

Stone, viz. 
Marble in Blocks » - 
—— Emery Stones - the Ton 
Straw for Platting - the Cwt. 
Succinum - - the Ib. 


Tapioca - - - the Cwt. 
Tartaric Acid - - the lb. 


Teeth, viz. 
Sea Cow, Sea Horse, or Sea Morse Teeth 


the Cwt. 
Terra, viz 


Japonica or Catechu - the Cwt. 
—— Sienna - - ° ° the Cwt. 
—— Umbra - - ° ° the Cwt. 
— Verde ° . ° - the Cwt. 


Tortoise-shell, unmanufactured, imported from any 
British Possession - - - the Ib. 


Valonia - ° the Cwt. 
Vanelloes the lb. 
Verdigris the lb. 
Vermicelli the lb. 
Vermillion the lb. 


Woad - - - the Cwt. 
Wood, fit for Ship-building, imported from any Bri- 
tish Possession within the limits of the East India 
Company’s charter - the Load of 50 Cubic Feet 
imported riage sid ad Place within those 
limits - - - the Load 


Zaffre - - - - - - the Cwt. 


Goods, Wares, and Merchandize, not being either 
in part or wholly manufactured, and not being 
enumerated or described, nor otherwise particu- 
larly described, nor otherwise particularly charged 
with Duty, in this or any other Act 

for every 100/. of the value 
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Arr. X1.—An Introduction to Botany. By Joun Linney, F.R.S. 
L.S. G.S. Member of the Imperial Academy Nature Curio. 
sorum ; of the Botanical Society of Ratisbon ; of the Physiogra. 

hical Society of Lund; of the Horticultural Society of Berlin 
Holioriey Member of the Lyceum of Natural History of New 
York ; Assistant Secretary of the Horticultural Society of Lon- 
don, &c. &ec.; and Professor of Botany in the University of 
London. With six copper-plates and numerous wood engravings, 
London: Longman and Co. 1832. 


Ir 1s impossible to see a man of such exalted powers as Professor 
Lindley, day after day, season after season, bending his great 
energies to the toil of smoothening the rugged path that still 
leads to the treasures of botany, without feeling how immeasur- 
ably superior are the advantages which the student in that 
science possesses, above those that attend the pursuit of know- 
ledge in this country, in any other department whatsoever. There 
is reason to hope that the results which these facilities so fur- 
nished must produce, will lead to a general amelioration of our 
systems of education. 

It is now very nearly three hundred cay since the first 
attempt to teach botany, through the medium of books, was 
made. The period just mentioned, is the interval which has 
passed since a rani physician of Tubingen published an intro- 
duction to botany. The number of works which have succeeded 
this in various countries, and intended to promote the same 
objects, are innumerable. Botany, however, as it now exists, 
may be said to be an entirely new science; for little, almost 
before our own day was known of the anatomy and physiology of 
plants, and the true principles on which the arrangement of the 
vegetable kingdom should have been based, are aitogether a modern 
discovery. What we understand by botany, then, in the present 
acceptation of that word, is not merely the power of distinguishing 
one plant from another, or associating with it certain medicinal 
virtues ; it is far more comprehensive in its import, and implies a 
knowledge of the names and uses, the anatomy and physiology, and 
organization of plants individually; next of the general _ on 
which the vegetable kingdom is maintained, and of the laws in 
compliance with which they are developed and placed in various 
situations according to peculiarities of soil and climate ; botany 
likewise includes a knowledge of the peculiarities resident in vege- 
table existence, which are capable of being so controlled by man, that 
he is able, by the exercise of his ingenuity and skill, to modify them, 
so as almost to alter their original nature. It is by no means, as Mr. 
Lindley eloquently expresses himself, a science for the idle philoso- 
pher in his closet ; neither is it merely an amusing accomplishment, 
as others appear to think ; on the contrary, its field is in the midst 
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of meadows, and gardens, and forests, on the sides of mountains, 
and in the depths of mines,—wherever vegetation still flourishes, 
or wherever it attests by its remains the existence of a former 
world. It is the science that converts the useless or noxious weed 
into the nutritious vegetable ; which changes a bare volcanic rock, 
like Ascension, into a green and fertile island; and which enables 
the man of science, by the power it gives him of judging how far 
the productions of one climate are susceptible of cultivation in 
another, to guide the colonist in his enterprises, and to save him 
from those errors and losses into which all such persons unac- 
quainted with botany are liable to fall. This science, finally, it is, 
which teaches the physician how to discover in every region the 
medicines that are best adapted for the maladies that prevail in it ; 
and which, by furnishing him with a certain clue to the ymin. 
of the tribes in which particular properties are or are not to 
found, renders him as much at ease, alone and seemingly without 
resources, in a land of unknown herbs, as if he were in the midst 
of a magazine of drugs in some civilized country. 

That the acquisition to an adequate degree of a knowledge of 
botany demands extensive labour and applicaton, few will be dis- 
posed to doubt. The principles of the science are complicated 
enough to call for great soundness of judgment, and considerable 
accuracy of reasoning, whilst the facts which it embraces severely 
tax the best powers of the memory. ‘These may be well described 
as the natural obstacles by which the way to botanical knowledge 
is embarrassed, but still would be deemed by most persons as trivial, 
when compared with the whole bulk of the impediments which is 
constiinted. by the addition of other difficulties, that may be justly 
called artificial. Here then we have a summary view of the ground 
which one, about to commence the study of botany, has presented 
before him. He contemplates in the first place, the undisputed 
principles of the science as they are now established ; he is then 
to consider those newer principles which have been introduced into 
the science, and which are to be received or rejected, according as 
the weight of evidence shall decide. 

The object, therefore, of the present volume is to explain all those 
principles, to compare the "am on which they are founded, to 
exhibit errors, and the causes of them, and in short, to place in the 
hands of the beginner in botany, the best means whereby he can 
satisfy himself upon the all important point as to that which is 
certain and that which is doubtful. And when we consider upon 
what an extended examination this decision, in order to be a safe 
one, depends, we should heartily thank the skilful pioneer, who by 
his diligence and skill, has saved us from the necessity of so gi- 
gantic a labour. But the utility of this admirable work is not 
limited to this, for Mr. Lindley, by a series of proofs, which are 
totally irresistible in their combination, demonstrates, that in no 
walk of natural history can we perceive more clearly and strikingly, 
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the simplicity and harmony pervading the creation, than in the 
vegetable kingdom, since we can trace the varieties of the almost 
innumerable forms of plants to the diversified combination of 
certain organs, few comparatively in their amount, whilst an ex. 
ceedingly Brief series of laws will afford the most satisfacto expla- 
nations of all the complicated phenomena to which their life and 
their structure are liable. 

With the view of effecting the object thus proposed, Mr. Lindley 
has deemed it convenient to divide his work into seven distinct 
parts or chapters, this arrangement being of course immediately sub- 
servient to the easy and certain understanding of his explanations. 
The first of these divisions is that called Organography. Under 
this head is explained the minute structure of plants, the elemen- 
tary substances of which that structure is composed, the numerous 
combinations in which these elements are found, and the results of 
each combination with respect to the external appearance which is 
produced by it. 

Under this head, Mr. Lindley considers the elementary organs, 
that is cellular tissure, woody fibre, and vascular tissure, which 
may be regarded as the true elementary organs ; there are also spu- 
rious elementary organs which are named by the author. Inter- 
cellular passages, receptacles of secretion, air cells, and raphides. 
The circumstances connected with the modifications of these ele- 


mentary organs a been amply explained, he proceeds to con- 


sider the manner in which they are combined together for the pur- 
pose of forming the external or compound organs, or those parts 
which make up the apparatus for sustaining the life of the plant. 

This branch naturally divides itself into two distinct subjects of 
investigation ; the one is the compound organs of flowering plants ; 
the other the same organs in flowerless plants. 

The second general head which we have to consider is entitled 
Physiology, and treats of the nature of the vital actions which take 
place in plants. This is by far the most interesting part of the 
science, as being immediately connected with the laws on which our 
own existence in this world perhaps depends. In commencing the 
explanation of this part of his subject, Mr. Lindley has deemed it 
expedient to present his readers with a summary account of the 
principal phenomena which occur during the process of a plant from 
aseed toa tree. In doing so he has avoided the introduction of all 
speculative questions, and all conclusions which have not been ade- 
quately justified by experience ; so that in the following quotation we 
beg of the reader to bear in mind, that we have the an and most 
authentic account perhaps that ever was published of the wonderful 
natural process known by the simple name of vegetation. ‘The 
unportance of the matter of the extract will excuse its length : 

‘If we place a seed,—that of an apple, for instance,—in earth 
at the temperature of 32° Fahr., it will remain inactive till it 
finally decays. But if it is placed in moist earth above the tem- 
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perature of 329, and screened from the action of light, its inte- 
gument gradually imbibes moisture and swells, oxygen is ab- 
sorbed, carbonic acid expelled, and the vital action of the embryo 
commences. It elongates downwards by the radicle, and upwards 
by the cotyledons ; the former penetrating the soil, the latter ele- 
vating themselves above it, acquiring a green colour by the depo- 
sition of carbon absorbed from the atmosphere in the light, and 
unfolding in the form of two opposite roundish leaves. This is 
the first stage of vegetation: the young plant consists of little 
more than cellular tissue ; only an imperfect developement of vas- 
cular and fibrous tissue being discoverable, in the form of a sort 
of cylinder of bundles, lying just in the centre. The part within 
the cylinder, at its upper end, is now the medulla, without it the 
bark ; while the cylinder itself is the preparation for the medullary 
sheath, and consists of vertical fibres passing through cellular 
tissue, which separates them horizontally in every direction. 


‘ The young root is now absorbing from the earth its nutriment, 
which passes up to the summit of the plant by the cellular sub- 
stance of the medulla, and is thence impelled into the cotyledons, 
where it is aerated and evaporated: such of it as is not fixed in 
the cotyledons passes down through the bark into the root. 


‘ Forced onwards by the current of sap, which is continually 
impelled upwards from the root, the plumula next ascends in the 
form of a little twig, at the same time sending roots in the form 
of fibres downwards in the centre of the radicle, which become 
the earliest portion of wood that is deposited: these fibres, by 
their action, now compel the root to emit little ramifications. Pre- 
viously to the elongation of the plumula, its apex has acquired 
the rudimentary state of a leaf; this continues to develope as the 
plumula elongates, until, when the first internodium of the latter 
ceases to lengthen, the leaf has actually arrived at its complete 
formation. When fully grown it repeats in a much more perfect 
manner the functions previously performed by the cotyledons: it 
aérates the sap that it receives, and returns the superfious portion 
of it downwards through the bark to the root ; it also sends fibres 
down between the medullary sheath and the bark, thus forming 
the first stratum of wood in the new stem. During these opera- 
tions, while the plumula is ascending, its leaf forming and acting, 
and the woody mattter created by it escending, the cellular tissue 
of the stem is forming, and expanding horizontally to make room 
for the new matter forced into it; so that ree now is going 
on simultaneously both in a horizontal and perpen icular direction. 
This process may not inaptly be compared to that of weaving, 
the warp being the perpendicular, and the weft the horizontal, 
formation. In order to enable the leaf to perform its functions of 
aeration completely, it is traversed by veins originating in the me- 
dulla, and has delicate evaporating pores (stomata), which commu- 
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nicate with a highly complex pneumatic system, that extends to 
almost every part of the plant. 

‘ After the production of its first leaf by the plumula, others 
are successively produced around the axis at its elongating point, 
all constructed alike, connected with the stem or axis in the same 
manner, and performing precisely the same functions as have been 
just described. At last the axis ceases to elongate ; the old leaves 
gradually fall off; the new leaves, instead of expanding after their 
formation, retain their rudimentary condition, harden, and fold over 
one another, so as to be a protection to the delicate point of elong- 
ation ; or, in other words, become the scales of a bud. We have 
now a shoot with a woody axis, and a distinct pith and bark ; and 
of a more or less conical figure. At the axilla of every leaf a bud 
had been generated during the growth of the axis; so that the 
shoot, when deprived of its leaves, is covered from end to end with 
little, symmetrically arranged, projecting points, which are the 
buds. ‘The cause of the figure of the perfect shoot being conical 
is, that, as the wood originates from the base of the leaves, the 
lower end of the shoot, which has the greatest number of strata, 
because it has the greatest number of leaves above it, will be the 
thickest ; and the upper end, which has had the fewest leaves to 
distend it by their deposit, will have the least diameter. Thus that 
part of the stem which has two leaves above it will have wood 
formed by two successive deposits ; that which has nine leaves 
above it will have wood formed by nine successive deposits ; and 
so on: while the extreme vital point, as it can have no deposit of 
matter from above, will have no wood, the extremity being merely 
covered by the rudiments of leaves hereafter to be developed. 

‘If at this time a cross section be examined, it will be found 
that the interior is no longer imperfectly divided into two portions, 
namely, medulla and skin, as it was when first examined in the 
same way, but that it has distinctly two, internal, perfect, con- 
centric lines, the outer indicating a separation of the bark from 
the wood; and the inner, a separation of the wood from the medulla : 
the latter, too, which in the first observation was fleshy, and sa- 
turated with humidity, is become distinctly cellular, and altogether 
or nearly dry. 


‘With the spring of the second year and the return of warm 
weather, vegetation recommences. 

‘The uppermost, and perhaps some other, buds which were 
formed the previous year gradually unfold, and pump up sap from 
the stock remaining in store about them; the place of the sap so 
removed is instantly supplied by that which is next it ; an impulse 
is thus given to the fluids from the summit to the roots ; new sap 
is absorbed from the earth, and sent upwards through the wood 
of last year; and the phenomenon called the flow of the sap 1s 
fully completed, to continue with greater or less velocity till the 
return of winter. The axis of the buds elongates upwards, forming 
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leaves and buds in the same way as the parent shoot: in like 
manner also each bud sends down its roots, in the form of fibres 
within the bark and above the wood of the shoot from which it 
sprang 3 thus forming on the one hand a new layer of wood, and 
on the other a fresh deposit of bark. In order to facilitate this 
last operation, the old bark and wood are separated in the spring 
by the exudation from both of them of the glutinous, slimy sub- 
stance called cambium ; which appears to be expressly intended, 
in the first instance, to facilitate the descent of the subcortical 
fibres of the growing buds ; and, in the second place, to generate 
the cellular tissue by which the horizontal dilatation of the axis is 
caused, and which maintains a communication between the bark 
and the centre of the axis. These lines of communication have, 
by the second year, become sufficiently developed to be readily dis- 
covered, and are in fact the medullary rays spoken of in the last 
book. It will be remembered, that there was a time when that 
which is now bark constituted a homogenous body with the me- 
dulla; and that it was after the leaves began to come into action 
that the separation which now exists between the bark and medulla 
took place. At the time when they were indissolubly united they 
both consisted of cellular tissue, with a few spiral vessels upon the 
line indicative of future separation. When a deposit of wood was 
formed from above between them they were not wholly divided 
the one from the other, but the deposit was effected in such a way 
as to leave a communication by means of cellular tissue between 
the bark and the medulla; and, as this formation is at all times 
cowtaneous with that of the wood, the communication so effected 
between the medulla and bark is quite as perfect at the end of the 
third year as it is at the beginning of the first ; and so it will con- 
tinue to be to the end of the growth of the plant. The sap which 
has been sucked into circulation by the unfolding leaves is exposed, 
as in the previous year, to the effect of air and light ; is then 
returned through the petiole to the stem, and sent downwards 
through the bark, to be from it either conveyed to the root, or 
distributed horizontally by the medullary rays to the centre of the 
stem. At the end of the year the same phenomena occur as took 
place the first season ; wood is gradually deposited by slower de- 
grees, whence the last portion is denser than the first, and gives 
rise to the appearance called the annual zones: the new shoot or 
shoots are prepared for winter, and are again elongated cones, as 
was the first ; and this latter has acquired an increase in diameter 

», tioned to the quantity of new shoots which it produced, new 

vots being to it now what young leaves were to it before. 

‘ The third year all that took place the year before is repeated : 
sap is shoatbal by the unfolding leaves ; and its loss is made good 
_by new fluids introduced by the roots and transinitted through the 

albernum or wood of the year before; new wood and liber are 
deposited by matter sent downwards by the buds; cambium is 
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exuded ; the horizontal developement of cellular tissue is repeated, 
but more extensively ; wood towards the end of the year is formed 
more slowly, and has a more compact character ; and another ring 
appears indicative of this year’s increase. 

‘In precisely the same manner as in the second and third years 
of its existence will the plant continue to vegetate, till the period 
of its decay, each successive ro being a repetition of the phe- 
nomena of that which preceded it. 

‘ After a certain number of years the tree arrives at the age of 
puberty: the period at which this occurs is very uncertain, de- 
pending in some measure upon adventitious circumstances, but 
more upon the idiosyncrasy, or peculiar constitution of the in- 
dividual. About the time when this alteration of habit is induced, 
by the influence of which the sap or blood of the plant is to be 
partially directed from its former courses into channels in which 
its force is to be applied to the production of new individuals rather 
than to the extension of itself: about this time it will be remarked 
that certain of the young branches do not elongate, as had been 
heretofore the wont of others, but assume a short stunted appear- 
ance, probably not growing two inches in the time which had been 
previously sufficient to produce twenty inches of increase. Of these 
little stunted branches, called spurs, the terminal bud acquires a 
swollen appearance, and at length, instead of giving birth to new 
leaves, produces from its bosom a cluster of flower-buds, or ala- 
bastra, which had been enwrapped and protected from injury during 
the previous winter by several layers of imperfect leaves, now 
brought forth as bractee. Sap is impelled into the calyx through 
the pedicel by gentle degrees, is taken up by it, and exposed a 

the surface of its tube and segments to air and light ; but having 
very imperfect means of returning, all that cannot be consumed by 
the calyx is forced onwards into the circulation of the petals, 
stamens, and pistillum. The petals unfold themselves of a dazzling 
white tinged with pink, and expose the stamens; at the same 
time the disk changes into a saccharine substance, which nourishes 
the stamens and pistillum, and gives them energy to perform their 
functions. 

‘At a fitting time, the stigmatic surface of the pistillum being 
ready to receive the pollen, this is injected upon it from the anthers, 
which have remained in approximation to it for that particular 
purpose. When the pollen touches the stigma, the grains adhere 
wet to it by means of its viscid surface, then emit a delicate 
membraneous tube, which pierces into the stigmatic tissue, 
lengthens there, and conveys the vivifying matter contained in the 
“eat towards the ovula, which it finally enters by means of their 
oramen. This has no sooner occurred, than the petals and stamens 
fade and fall away, their ephemeral but important functions being 
accomplished. All the sap which is afterwards impelled through 
the peduncle can only be disposed of to the calyx and ovarium, 
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where it lodges: both these swell and form a young fruit, which 
continues to grow as long as any new matter of growth is sup- 
plied from the parent plant. After a certain period the juices of 
the fruit cease to be mereased by the addition of new matter, its 
surface performs the functions of leaves in exposing the juice to 
light and air; finally the surface loses its green colour, assumes 
the rich, ruddy glow of maturity ; the juices cease to be influenced 
by light ; the peduncle is no longer a passage for fluids, but dries 
up and becomes unequal to supporting the fruit, which at last falls 
to the earth. Here, if not destroyed by animals, it lies and de- 
cays: in the succeeding spring its seeds are stimulated into life, 
strike root in the mass of decayed matter that surrounds them, and 
spring forth as new plants to undergo all the vicissitudes of their 
yarent. 

Under the head of physiology are considered the root, sap, pith, 
wood, and bark, the leaves, bractew, calyx, corolla, ms disk, 
stamens, pistillum, fruit, seeds, their taste, colour, smell, irrita- 
bility, poisons, diseases, hybrid plants, and flowerless plants. It 
would be impossible for us to follow Mr. Lindley through the varied 
subjects, all of them of the deepest interest, which are here desig- 
nated. ‘There are, however, a few points in the physiology of 
plants which it is impossible to pass by, in consequence of the 
interest which is given to them by the varied and exact knowled 

of the author. ‘The manner, for example, in which the pollen took 
effect after having been applied to the stigma, has been up to the 
present time a mystery apparently incapable of explanation ; still 
theories unnumbered have been raised on the abstruse question. 
It is now, however, known, according to Mr. Lindley, that shortly 
after the application of the pollen to the stigma ‘ each grain of the 
former emits a tube of extreme tenuity, not exceeding the 1,500th 
or 2,000th of an inch in diameter, which pierces the conducting 
tissue of the stigma, and finds its way down to the region of the 
placenta, including within it the active molecules found in the grain; 
no one has actually seen the tubes pass further than the placenta ; 
but there appears to be good reason for supposing that the vivifying 
matter communicated by the pollen tubes to the placenta is by some 
unknown means transmitted by the latter to the foramen of the 
ovulum, through which it finally passes into the nucleus, there to 
become the new embryo. In order to facilitate the contact between 
the placenta and the foramen of the ovulum, some very curious 
contrivances have been remarked. In Euphorbia Lathyris the 
apex of the nucleus is protuded far beyond the foramen, so as to 
lie within a kind of hood-like expansion of the placenta: in all 
campulitropous ovula the foramen is bent downwards, by the un- 
equal growth of the two sides, so as to come in contact with the 
conducting tissue ; and in Statice Armeria, Daphne Laureola, and 
some other plants, the surface of the conducting tissue actually 
tlongates and stops up the mouth of the ovulum, while impregna- 
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tion is taking effect. Again, in Helianthemum and Cistus, which. 
like the rest of their tribe, have the foramen of the ovulum very 
remote from the placenta, Mons. Adolphe Brogniart has observed, 
that, at the period of impregnation, the ovula are bent down in 
such a way as to present their foramina to the conducting tissue ; 
and that when, owing to the shortness of the umbilical cords, this js 
impossible, other not less ingenious means of establishing the con- 
tact have been provided by nature. 

‘ The function of the stigma has been already shown to be to 
catch the grains of pollen. ‘This is a mere mechanical opera- 
tion, and is effected by a viscid secretion, which is generally exuding 
from the surface of the stigma; which is also generally covered 
with minute papilla, or sometimes with fringes, all of which, un- 
doubtedly, aid the action of the organ. In some plants, as in Com- 
posite, Campanulacee, Lobeliacee, &c. the style is furnished with 
a sort of brush, with which it sweeps out the cells of the anthers, 
and collects the pollen either upon its own stigma, or scatters if 
upon that which is next it.’ 

In reference to fruit in general, Mr. Lindley tells us that it con- 
stitutes ‘ the principal part of the food, especially in winter, of 
birds and small animals; it is often more ornamental than the 
flowers themselves, and it contributes most materially to the neces- 
sities and luxuries of mankind. When ripe, it falls from the plant, 
and, borne down by its weight, lies on the ground at the foot of the 
individual that produced it: here its seeds vegetate, when it decays, 
and a crop of new individuals arises from the base of the old one ; 
but, as plants produced in such a manner would soon choke and 
destroy each other, nature has provided a multitude of ways for their 
greater dispersion. Many are carried to distant spots by the ani- 
mals which eat them ; others, provided with a sort of wings, such as 
the Samara, and the pappus of Composite, fly away upon the wind 
to seek a distant station; others scatter their a abroad by an 
explosion of the pericarpium, caused by a sudden contraction of the 
tissue ; others falling upon the surface of streams, are carried along 
by the current ; while others are dispersed by a variety of methods 
which it would be tedious to enumerate. 

‘ When fruits, separated from the tree, but capable of com- 
— their own ripening, are placed in media free from oxygen, 
they do not ripen : the power, however, is only suspended, and may 
be re-established by placing the fruit in an atmosphere capable of 
taking carbon from it. But, if the fruit remain too long in the first 
situation, although it preserves the same external appearance 
nearly, it has entirely lost the power of ripening. 

‘Hence it results, that most fruits, and especially those that do 
not require to remain on the tree, may be preserved for some time, 
and the pleasure they afford us thus prolonged. The most simple 
process consists in placing at the bottom of a bottle, a paste formed 
of lime, sulphate of iron, and water, and afterwards to introduce the 
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fruit, it having been pulled a few days before it would have been 
ripe. Such fruits are to be ~— from the bottom of the bottle, and, 
as much as possible, from each other ; and the bottle to be closed 
by acork and cement. ‘The fruits are thus placed in an atmosphere 
free from oxygen, and may be preserved for a longer or shorter time, 
according to their nature ; peaches, prunes, and apricots, from 
twenty days to a month: pears and apples for three months. If 
they are withdrawn after this time, and exposed to the air, they 
ripen extremely well; but, if the times mentioned are much ex- 
ceeded, they undergo a particular alteration, and will not ripen 
at all. 

‘ Ripe fruit exposed to the air rots and decays: in this case, it 
first changes the oxygen of the surrounding air into carbonic acid, 
and then liberates from itself a large quantity of the same acid gas. 
It appears that the presence of oxygen gas is necessary to the rotting 
or in of fruits: when it is absent, a different change takes 

lace.’ 

The germination of seeds, or the phenomena which occur when 
the embryo contained in a seed is warmed into life, form a subject 
of deep wonder to the philosopher. ‘The commencement of the change 
in the seed is nied by a general swelling of its body, which is 
caused by the water that is absorbed. ‘This water is likewise the 
instrument of a chemical change in the juices of the seed, which is 
traced to the loss of carbon al the addition of oxygen. Itis known 
that seeds will not germinate in the light, a circumstance which 
results from the decomposition by the light of the carbonic acid gas, 
which also expels the oxygen and fixes the carbon. The seed, under 
such circumstances, becomes hard, and this is a condition altogether 
inconsistent with vegetation. Reverting, then, to the process of 
germination, we shall find that when the chemical changes to which 
we have alluded are completed, the embryo also swells and bursts 
its envelope, protruding its radicle, says Mr. Lmdley, ‘ which 
pierces the earth, deriving its support at first from the cotyledons or 
albumen, but subsequently absorbing nutriment from the earth, and 
communicating it one § to the young plant. The manner in 
which the embryo clears itself from its integuments differs in various 
Species ; sometimes it dilates equally in all directions, and bursts 
through its coat, which thus becomes ruptured in every direction ; 
more frequently the radicle passes out at the hilum, or near it, or at 
a point apparently rovided by nature for that purpose, as in Canna, 
Commelina, &c. rf the radicle has a coleorhiza or rootsheath, this 
is soon perforated by the radicle contained within it, which passes 
through the extremity ; as in grasses, and most monocotylec onous 
plants. ‘The cotyledons either remain under ground, — up 
their plumula from their centre, as the oak ; or from the side of 


their ee. a cauliculus, as monocotyledons ; or they rise above 


the ground, acquire a green colour, and perform the ordinary func- 
tions of leaves, as in the radish and most plants. In the mangrove 
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germination takes place in the pericardium before the seed falls from 
the tree ; a long thread-like radicle is emitted, which elongates till it 
reaches the soft mud in which such trees usually grow, where it 
speedily strikes root, and separates from its parent. Trapa natans 
has two very unequal cotyledons ; of these, the larger sends out a 
very long petiole, to the extremity of which are attached the radicle, 
the plumula, and the smaller cotyledon (Muirbel). or barca ger- 
minates like a monocotyledon: its single cotyledon does not quit 
the seed till the end of germination ; and its radicle thickens into a 
fleshy knob, which roots from its base (Mirbel). The Cuscuta, 
which has no cotyledons, strikes root downwards, and lengthens 
upwards, clinging to any thing near it, and performing all the func- 
tions of a plant without either leaves or green colour.’ 

The conditions, then, which are indispensable to the germination 
of seed, are heat, moisture, and darkness ; and if that be so, it is ob- 
vious that we have at once a clue to the best mode of managing seeds. 
‘ Hence, in packing them,’ we are told by the author, ‘ for travelling 
to a long distance, it is found, by experience, that no mode is so 
suitable for their conveyance as being packed loosely in coarse can- 
vass bags, hung to the cieling of the cabin of a ship ; where they 
are exposed to light and air, and where they are protected from 
damp: this is much better than enveloping them in wax, or 
mixing them with sugar, as has been sometimes done ; both per- 
nicious practices. it has been thought, that if seeds were 
mixed with charcoal, as their carbon would, under such circum- 
stances, always be in excess to their oxygen, their vegetation 
might be safely suspended. [ut it has not been found, from ex- 
perience, that any practical advantage arises from this method ; 
seeds perishing in charcoal as quickly as in most other media. 
The best material is the English coarse brown paper, made from 
old tarred rope, in which a large quantity of tar 1s incorporated. 
No material will preserve seeds so long a time as this ; while 
cartridge paper offers them no protection whatever.’ 

In speaking of the irritability of plants, Mr. Lindley considers 
the phenomena to which this property gives rise under three divi- 
sions, namely, those which are produced by the agency of atmo- 
spheric changes, those which are called spontaneous motions, and 
those which are produced by the touch of other bodies. Of these 
varieties in the results of irritability, those which are the effect of 
touch or external violence, more or less, seem to us to be particu- 
larly calculated for the study of the botanist. Besides the sensi- 
tive plant (mimosa pudica), there are others endowed with the same 
singular quality which is so well known to distinguish that curious 
specimen of vegetation. ‘Thus, for example, if the centre of the 
leaf of the Dionzea muscipula is irritated, the sides collapse, so as 
tocross the cilia of their margin, like the teeth of a steel-trap for 
catching animals. Roth is recorded to have seen something of the 
same kind in Drosera rotundifolia. If the bottom of the stamens 
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of the common berberry is touched on the inside with the point of 
a needle, they spring = against the pistillum. The valves of Im- 
yatiens noli-tangere, when the fruit is ripe, separate and spring 
tach with great elasticity when touched. In this case the pheno- 
menon is apparently capable of explanation upon a similar prin- 
ciple to the Momordica elaterium. In the fruit of Impatiens the 
tissue of the valves consists of cellules, that gradually diminish in 
size from the outside to the inside ; and the fluids of the external 
cellules are the densest. The latter gradually empty the inner 
cellules and distend themselves, so that the external tissue is dis- 
posed to expand, and the internal to contract, whenever any thin 
occurs to destroy the force that keeps them straight. This at last 
happens by the disarticulation of the valves, the peduncle, and the 
axis; and then each valve rapidly rolls ineuohe with a sudden 
spontaneous movement. M. Dutrochet proved that it was possible 
to invert this phenomenon by producing exosmose: for that pur- 
pose he threw fresh valves of Impatiens into sugar and water, 
which gradually emptied the external tissue, and, after rendering 
the valves straight, at length curved them backwards. 

The column of the genus Stylidium, which, in its quiescent posi- 
tion, is bent over one side of the corolla, if slightly irritated, in- 
stantly springs with a jerk over to the opposite side of the flower. 
In Kalmia the anthers are retained in little niches of the corolla ; 
and, as soon as they are by any cause extricated, the filaments, 
which had been curved heck; recover themselves with a spring. 
In certain orchideous plants, of the tribe called Vandew, the cau- 
dicula to which the pollen masses are attached will often, upon the 
removal of the anther, disengage themselves with a sudden jerk. 

A chapter next follows on the diseases of plants, and on the still 
more interesting subject of hybrid t—?. with respect to which a 
law prevails which very nearly resembles that of the animal king- 
dom. The laws upon which the phenomena of hybridising de- 
pend, are recommended to the attention of practical persons, chiefly 
by the consideration that they afford one of the most important 
means of modifying the productions of nature, and making them 
better adapted than they are in their original state to the wants of 
man. ‘lhe known laws by which hybeid plants are produced, are 
stated as follows : 

‘ Two distinct species of the same genus will often together pro- 
duce an offspring intermediate in character between themselves, and 
capable of performing all its vital functions as poe as either 
parent, with the exception of its being unequal to perpetuating 
itself by seed ; or should it not be absolutely sterile, it will become 
so in the second, third, or, very rarely, fourth generation. It may, 
however, be rendered fertile by the application of the pollen of 
either of its parents ; in which case its offspring assumes the cha- 
racter of the parent by which the pollen was supplied. ‘This power 
of hybridising appears to be far more common in plants than in 
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animals; for while only a few animal mules are known, there is 
scarcely a genus of domesticated plants in which this effect cannot 
be produced by the assistance of man, in placing the pollen of one 
species upon the stigma of another. It is, however, in general only 
between nearly allied species that this intercourse can take place ; 
those which are widely different in structure and constitution not 
being capable of any artificial union. ‘Thus the different species of 
strawberry, of certain tribes of Pelargonium, and of Cucurbitacee, 
intermix with the greatest facility, there being a great accordance 
between them in general structure and constitution ; but no one 
has ever succeeded in compelling the pear to fertilise the apple, nor 
the gooseberry the currant. And as species that are very dissimilar 
appear to have some natural impediment which prevents their reci- 
procal fertilisation, so does this obstacle, of whatever nature it may 
be, present an insuperable bar to the intercourse of different genera. 
All the stories that are current as to the intermixture of oranges 
and pomegranates, of roses and black currants, and the like, may 
therefore be set down to pure invention.’ 

‘ The cause of the sterility of mule plants is at present entirely 
unknown. Sometimes, indeed, a deficiency of pollen may be as- 
signed ; but in many cases there is no perceptible difference in the 
healthiness of structure of the fertilizing organs of a male plant 
and of its parents. I know of no person who has attempted to 
prove this by comparative anatomical observations, except Profes- 
sor Henslow, of Cambridge ; who, in an excellent paper upon a 
hybrid Digitalis, investigated anatomically the celition of the 
stamens and pistillum, both of his hybrid and its two parents, with 
great care and skill. The result of his inquiry was, that no appre- 
ciable difference could be detected.’ 

We now come to the third general division of this work called 
Toxonomy, or the principles of classification. Under this head 
Mr. Lindley considers the various arrangements, natural and arti- 
ficial, which have been proposed to be applied to the vegetable 
kingdom. 

After having explained the numerous systems which have been 
presented for general adoption at various epochs, the author next 
expatiates on the value of the various characters of plants respec- 
tively, with a view to the employment of those characters in dis- 
tinguishing the separate divisions of the whole. He then gives a 
lucid exposition of the exact import of the words so familiar to our 
ears, but often so erroneously interpreted, such as species, varieties, 
general orders, and classes. Passing over the fourth division of 
the work, entitled Glossology, or the terms employed in botany, 
and which consists too much of details to allow us to comprehend 
them under a brief summary, passing over likewise the portions in 
which the rules to be observed in describing and naming plants are 
considered, we proceed to the sixth branch of the general subject, 
that which relates to the geography of plants. 
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To find out the way in which plants are affected by their station, 
and the climate where they grow, to appreciate the peculiar circum- 
stances which are essential to enable them to live and thrive within 
certain latitudes, are tasks which have imposed great difficulties on 
some of the cultivators of botany. This subject embraces, as 
Mr. ie truly observes, a consideration of the constitution of 
the atmosphere, and geological structure of all parts of the globe ; 
and of the specific effects of particular conditions of climate and 
soil upon vegetation ; all points upon which we can scarcely be said 
to know any thing. It imvolves the discussion of the = upon 
which the world was originally clothed with verdure ; and, as Hum- 
boldt most truly observes, it is closely connected with ‘ the phy- 
sical condition of the world in general. Upon the predominance of 
certain families of plants in particular districts depends the character 
of the country, and the whole face of Nature. Abundance of 
grasses forming vast savannahs, or of palms or conifere, have pro- 
duced most important effects upon the social state of the people, 
the nature of their manners, and the degree of developement of 
the arts of industry.’ 

If we examine the surface of the globe, we shall find its vegetation 
varying according to its inequalities and its differences of soil: we shall 
see that the plants of the valleys are not those of the mountains, nor 
those of the marsh like the vegetables of the river or of dry grounds ; 
it will also be seen that the vegetation of all valleys, all mountains, 
marshes, or rivers, has a similar character in the same latitudes. 
The Flora of the granitic mountains of Spain and Portugal is very 
different from that of the calcareous mountains of the same king- 
doms: in Switzerland, Teucrium montanum always iudicates a 
calcareous soil; and the same may be said of certain Orchises, 
ustulata, and hircina, for instance, in our own country. Hence it 
is inferred, that the differences in the character of vegetation, de- 
pend upon circumstances connected with the soil or atmosphere in 
which they grow. 

The next, and by far the most important head under which the 
geographical distribution of plants is to be considered, is with refe- 
rence to temperature and light. ‘These depend, firstly, upon lati- 
tude ; and, secondly, upon elevation above the sea. 

As we proceed from the pole towards the equator, we find the 
temperature gradually increasing ; and, as we ascend from the sur- 
face of the ocean up into the atmosphere, we find the temperature 
gradually decreasing, until we reach a point at which perpetual 
frost holds his throne, and where vegetation ceases. 

In like manner we find, as we recede from the equator to the 
pole, we quit the country of palms and other arborescent monoco- 
tyledonous plants, for the habitations of deciduous dicotyledonous 
trees, Conifer, and cryptogamic plants ; and that as we rise into 
the atmosphere as considerable a change takes place. 

Therefore, in considering the matter of the vegetation of a given 
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climate, it is necessary to take into account the temperature pecw- 
liar to the latitude itself, and the reduction caused by elevation, 

After an elaborate examination of the principles which bear on 
this interesting question, Mr. Lindley comes to the following 
conclusion : 

‘ From what has now been said, it wou'd seem that the forms 
assumed by vegetation in different latitudes are dependent upon 
particular conditions of climate and soil, and that it is to varia- 
tions of these conditions that we are to ascribe the difference 
between the Flora of the equator and of the polar regions. And 
this is no doubt true: but there are, nevertheless, some plants 
which have a remarkable power of adapting themselves to all 
climates andcircumstances, and there are others which readily natu- 
ralize themselves in climates similar to their own. Of the latter, 
examples present themselves at every step; all the hardy plants of 
our gardens may in some sort be considered of this nature ; for 
although theydo not growspontaneously in the fields, they flourish 
almost without care in our gardens. The pine apple has gradually 
extended itself eastward from America, through Africa, intothe In- 
dian Archipelago ; where it is now as common as if it were a plant 
indigenous to the soil; and, in like manner, the spices of the 
Indies have become naturalized on the coast of Africa and in the 
West Indian Islands. Of the former description the instances 
are not numerous, but they are very remarkable. In the woods 


of Georgia, in North America, grows the Rosa levigata, which, 
while all the other species of rose of that country are entirely 
different from those of other — is identical with the R. 


sinica of China; to the Flora of which country, that of North 
America has no resemblance. Samolus valerandi is found all 
over the world, from the frozen north to the burning south; 
associated here with Amentacem and similar northern forms, and 
there mixed with palms and the genuine denizens of the tropics. 
Above 350 species are said to be common to Europe and North 
America, and even among the peculiar features of the Flora of 
New Holland, Mr. Brown recognised 166 European species. The 
presence of many of such strangers may undoubtedly be referred 
to the agency of man, by whom they have been transported 
from climate to climate, along with corn and by other means; 
as, for example, at Pont Juvenal, near Montpellier, the vici- 
nity of which abounds with Barbary plants, the seeds of which 
are known to have been brought across the Mediterranean along 
with the Barbary wool, which is disembarked at that station. In 
like manner the various kinds of corn have been carried about from 
country to country for the service of mankind, until their real 
home has become doubtful. Medicago sativa abounds in Chili, 
whither it has been transported by the Spaniards ; and instances 
in abundance of similar cases could be produced. But it must 
not thence be inferred, that all cases of Species growing in places 
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far away from their kindred forms, are to be referred to migration : 
for this, the agency of man, of animals, of seas, of wind, and of 
torrents, will doubtless have done a great deal; but none of the 
causes, nor any other with which I am acquainted, will explain 
the identity of the Calypso borealis, Orchis viridis, and Betula 
nana of North America and of Europe; of the Potamogetons 
common to Kurope and New Holland; of the Rosa, slianley ad. 
verted to, as common to North America and China; of the wide 
diffusion of Samolus valerandi, and, most especially, of the iden- 
tity of the cryptogamic plants of various countries, plants incap- 
able of cultivation, unconnected with the purposes of man, and, 
of all others, the most difficult of transport under any form. To 
us it appears that such plants must have been originally created 
in the places where they now exist ; the contingent circumstances 
under which they are found having been favourable to the par- 
ticular mode of ae developement which was necessary for 
their formation. And this may, I think, be admitted, as a cir- 
cumstance connected with the original creation of the world, with- 
out having recourse to the theory of some philosophers, that nature 
exercises at this time the power of producing plants without 
parents ; a subject upon which Professor Link remarks, that “ we 
find buried in the earth the remains of plants which formerly 
existed, but which are now unknown. New forms have, there- 
fore, been produced by nature different from the first. Wherever 
a salt spring breaks out at a distance from the sea, its vicinity 
immediately abounds with salt plants, although none grew there be- 
fore. When lakes are drained, a new kind of vegetation springs up ; 
thus,when the Danish islandof Zealand was drained, Vilny observed 
Carex cyperoides springing up, although that species is naturally 
not a native of Denmark, but native of the North of Germany. 
Hence it is easy to infer, that some plants have been produced 
at one time and others at another, some earlier and some later ; 
and to this cause may be attributed the smaller number of species 
found upon islands hen upon continents, the former having been 
produced the latest. Perhaps plants change from one to the other, 
as certain organic bodies when young belong to a less perfect class 
than when they are older. On the naked rocks we find Lichens, 
on the mud Conferve, in ancient strata the remains of Monoco- 
tyledonous plants, in more recent strata those of Dicotyledons.” 
The last subject treated of in this volume, and with which it is 
necessary that we should conclude, is the highly curious and inte- 
resting one of Morphology, or the metamorphosis of plants. Lin- 
neus was the first to suggest the existence of this natural process. 
Upon examining a perfect plant, we find that it consists of a num- 
ber of branches. These are successively produced from one com- 
mon stock, each exactly resembling its predecessor. But when the 
fructification is to be produced, a change necessarily takes place in 
the extremity of the fructifying branch ; it is therefore incapable, 
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generally speaking, of further prolongation. Now the branches 
which bear fruit, as they succeed one another, in the same way as 
those which did not bear fruit, are each exact resemblances of those 
which were produced before them. Thus it will happen, that if we take 
away twenty successive branches which are fertile from a tree, the 
mw A will be found formed precisely upon the same plan. A similar 
rule obtains with respect to the sterile branches of a tree. In short, 
we may take it for granted, that the numberless varieties which we 
observe in the vegetable kingdom, can all be traced to a few simple 
laws. After proceeding through a chain of conclusions drawn from 
undoubted facts, which are observed in the growth of plants, Mr. 
Lindley ultimately arrives at a series of deductions, which may con- 
veniently be laid down in the form of propositions. These we shall 
present to the reader, as a summary, in a very short compass, of the 
principles on which the metamorphosis of the organs of plants 
takes place, as those principles are admitted by the best botanical 
philosophers of the time : 

* Every flower, with its peduncle and bracteole, being the deve- 
lopement of a flower-bud, and flower-buds being altogether analo- 
gous to leaf-buds, it follows, as a corollary, that oe flower, with 
its peduncle and bracteole, is a metamorphosed branch. 

* And further, the flowers being abortive branches, whatever the 
laws are of the arrangement of branches with respect to each other, 
the same will be the laws of the arrangement of flowers with re- 
spect to each other. 

‘ In consequence of a flower and its peduncle being a branch in 
a particular state, the rudimentary or metamorphosed leaves which 
constitute bractez, floral envelopes, and sexes, are subject to exactly 
the same laws of arrangement as regularly formed leaves.’ 

We have felt it necessary to devote a little more space than 
we usually bestow on a single subject, to the work now before us, 
under the impression, that as the season of medical education has 
only just begun, and as botany forms a principal branch of the 
knowledge which medical students are obliged to possess, we should 
be doing a service to the very large body of that class who have 
congregated in London during the last month, if we were to point 
out to them the unprecedented facilities for studying botany con- 
tained in this ieeiatien. We trust that they will be convinced 
by the present article, that a safer and a sounder guide in the road 
to science it would be impossible for them to discover than the au- 
thor of the work before us ; that in his prudence and discretion they 
may fully rely, as a security against the possibility of their being 
tainted with false opinions—that whilst he lays before the student 
not only the whole of the principles of the science, and whilst 
carrying his explanations over its profoundest mysteries, he is still 
the clear, intelligible, satisfactory instructor, whom the pupil can 
easily comprehend. 
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\rt. XIL—<4 Letter to John Murray, Esq. from Lord Nugent. 
touching an Article in the last Qhareerly ‘Review, on a Book 
called “ Some Memorials of Hampden, his Party, and his 
Times.” London: John Murray, Albemarle-street. 1832. 


Mere personal disputes deserve no place in a journal, the object of 
which is to afford materials for instruction and mental recreation 
to those who have the good sense and the taste to take pleasure in 
both. We should, therefore, have consigned the Letter, whose 
title we have prefixed to this article, to oblivion, if, together with 
being a controversial effusion, it did not also connect itself with 
considerations having reference to the public. 

Mr. Southey, it seems, is openly accused by the noble author of 
the Letter, as having written a long but very unjust criticism in 
the Quarterly Review, on a recent work of his Lordship, entitled 
Some Memorials of John Hampden and his Party. Lord Nugent 
appears to have felt a good deal of indignation at the impression 
which the article was certainly calculated to produce; for, un- 
doubtedly, the arguments and assertions of the critic had a direct 
tendency to cast a suspicion on the good faith of Lord Nugent as 
a historian, and to charge him with surrendering the integrity of a 
faithful reporter of facts to the blind predilections of a Senneh li- 
tician. With what is merely of a personal nature in this altair, 
we, of course, have nothing to do; but as the difference between 
the author and the critic embraces some material points of history, 
it is of importance that we should ascertain which party best sup- 
ports his own views. 

It should be borne in mind that, in a former number of the 
Quarterly Review, a charge was brought against Hampden, to the 
effect that he had been a party to an attempted compromise in 
favour of Lord Strafford’s life, and that being disappointed in 
his expectations he was thereby determined on the shedding of 
blood. ‘This accusation was met by Lord Nugent, in his Memo- 
rials of Hampden, by a denial, and by showing that the assertion 
in the Review was not supported by any competent authority ; 
nay, the noble author went so far as to prove, that on the only 
occasion on which Hampden interfered in this matter at all, he 
absolutely argued against that very arrangement which he has 
been stated as endeavouring to promote. In the second paper of 
the Quarterly Review, that which contains the criticism on Lord 
Nugent’s work, the writer returns to the charge, but the only 
evidence he brings in support of it is a quotation from Whitelocke. 
Now what does Whitelocke say? ‘This, that there was a “ sal 
to restore Strafford to his former favour and honour, if the ao. 
would prefer some of the grandees to offices at court. Now Lor 
Nugent never denied that a proposal was made, and of this 
nature too, but he maintained that none of the persons nominated 
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for office had cognizance of any intended compromise, except the 
Earl of Bedford. 

The point of greatest difference between the author and the 
critic is as to the construction of a part of the famous speech 
spoken by Hampden, when that illustrious patriot was impeached 
with four other members of the House. It 1s represented to have 
contained a passage, asserting the doctrine of passive obedience, 
and this passage Mr. Southey declares that Lord Nugent had 
suppressed, As this is an important question, inasmuch as it in- 
volves Hampden’s political principles, we deem it only an act of 
justice to lay before the public the defence which Lord Nugent 
has happily been enabled to make: 

‘I now proceed to Hampden’s famous speech on the impeach- 
ment of himself and the four other members, a part of which, as 
asserting the doctrine of passive obedience, Mr. Southey has been 
pleased to say, J have suppressed. ‘To this I have one answer 
only to give—J have not! And this answer I give with at least 
as much civility as that with which the member of so many insti- 
tutions of polite literature has insinuated that I am “ prepared to 
account hypocrisy and falsehood among a patriot’s accomplish- 
ments.” yo not garbled that speech, nor suppressed any part 


of the doctrines contained in it, but Mr. Southey has. And I re- 
fer to the published speech, London, 1642, easily to be obtained ; 


compare it with the version in my book, and then with that in Mr. 
Southey’s article in the Quarterly Review. I call you, my dear 
Murray, forth as a juryman, from that little back room of yours, 
where you are even now preparing to publish the forthcoming num- 
ber of the Quarterly, and I stake my character against Mr.Southey’s, 
since he has brought it to that pass, on the issue of the fact. 

‘ John Hampden’s speech professes to define the difference be- 
tween a good and bad subject, and divides it under these heads :— 
“ Religion towards God, loyalty and due submission to the lawful 
commands of the sovereign, and good affection towards the safety 
and just rights of the people, according to the ancient and funda- 
mental laws of the realm.” ‘This, Mr. Southey, professing to give 
the whole speech, suppresses, and then accuses John Hampden of 
hypocritically supporting the doctrine of passive obedience ! 

‘ John Hampden states, as the duties of a subject, Ist. Lawful 
subjection to a king in his own person, and the commands, &c., of 
the prince and his privy council. 

“2d. Lawful obedience to the laws, statutes, and ordinances 
enacted by the King and the Lords, with the free consent of the 
great Council of State assembled in Parliament. And this it 
pleases Mr. Southey to call the doctrine of passive obedience ! 

‘John Hampden proceeds to say, that “ to deny a willing and 
dutiful obedience to a lawful sovereign and his privy council, or 
to deny to defend his royal person and kingdom, or his ancient 
privileges and prerogatives pertaining and belonging of right to 
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his royal crown,” or “ to deny to defend and maintain true religion 
established in this land according to the truth of God, is a sign of 
a bad subject.” 

‘Secondly, “ to yield obedience to the commands of a king, if 
against the true religion and the ancient and fundamental laws of 
the land, is another sign of an ill subject.” And this it pleases 
Mr. Southey to call the docrine of passive obedience ! 

‘ Thirdly, “ to resist the lawful power of the King, or raise in- 
surrection against him, admit him averse in his religion, to conspire 
or rebel against his sacred person, though commanding things 
against our consciences in exercising religion, or against the rights 
and privileges of the subject, is an absolute sign of a disaffected 
and traitorous subject.” And this doctrine is limited, observe, to 
obedience to the awful power of the King, and prohibiting violence 
to his person, or rebellion, though he exercise such power as the 
law may give him, even against religion, or right, or privileges. 
And Mr. Southey calls this the doctrine of passive obedience ! 
Hampden proceeds with the inverse of the proposition, and de- 
scribes a “ loyal and good subject” by the performance of the 
duties which he has before described the bad subject as neglecting 
or betraying. ‘This is the passage which Mr. Southey accuses me 
of suppressing. It is the exact inverse of the case of the “ good 
subject,” and the doctrine is, article for article, the same. And 
again | stake my character against Mr. Southey’s, since he has 
brought it to that pass, that, throughout, there is not a duty en- 
joined in the second part that is not enjoined in the first, and in like 
manner qualified and guarded by the phrase “ lawful power.” ’ 

But Lord Nugent retorts the charge of wilful suppression on 
Mr. Southey. Hampden had jovani’ the speech already alluded 
to by a splendid recapitulation of the tae 4 points of his elabo- 
rate statement. In this he lays down in an eloquent manner the 
whole constitutional doctrine respecting the duties and obligations 
which a subject in this country, that is to say, the member of a 
community governed by a free monarchy and a representative go- 
vernment, owes to the great council of the State. ‘ I conceive,’ 
says Hampden, ‘ if any particular member of a Parliament, al- 
though his judgment and vote be contrary, do not willingly submit 
tothe rest, he is an ill subject to his king and country ; and, se- 
condly, to resist the ordinance of the whole state of the kingdom, 
either by the stirring up a dislike in the hearts of his Majesty’s 
subjects of the proceedings of the Parliament, to endeavour, y 
levying arms, to compel the King and Parliament to make suc 
laws as seem best to t em, to deny the power, authority, and pri- 
vileges of Parliament, to cast aspersions upon the same and its 
proceedings, thereby inducing the King to think ill of the same, 
and to be incensed against the same, to procure the untimely break- 
ing up and dissolution of a Parliament, before all things be settled 
by the same, for the safety and tranquillity both of King and State, 
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these are apparent signs of a treacherous and disloyal subject 
against his King and country. I humbly desire my actions may be 
compared with either ; and both as a subject, a Protestant, as a na- 
tive of this my country, and as I am a member of this present and 
happy Parliament, that I be esteemed, as I shall be found guilty 
upon these articles exhibited against myself and the other gentle 
men, to be a bad or a good subject to my Sovereign and native 
country ; and to receive such sentence upon the same, as by this 
honourable House shall be conceived to agree with law and justice.’ 

This passage is so completely opposed to the doctrine of passive 
obedience, it so skilfully and so graphically defines the authority to 
which a member of Parliament alone should submit his judgment, 
that to accuse Hampden of entertaining the tenets of passive obe- 
dience, and at the same time give this passage for perusal to the 
reader, would have been merely equivalent to such an arrangement 
as placing a bane and its antidote side by side. Now what does 
the reader think that Mr. Southey resolved upon under these cir- 
cumstances ? Why, he urged the disreputable accusation, and 
suppressed the passage which expressly repudiated the doctrine. 
‘One of us,’ says Lord Nugent, speaking of himself and Mr. 
Southey, ‘one of us has, doubtless, been guilty of a fraud. Either 
[, for the purpose of unjustly procuring an acquittal for Hampden’s 
memory, or he, for that of procuring an unjust condemnation of it.’ 

In reading attentively the critical 5 9 in the Quarterly Re- 
view, of which Lord Nugent has so much just reason to complain, 
it is impossible to doubt that the writer of it is animated by the 
strongest hostility to the character of Hampden, and is led to 
make assertions and suggest inculpations to the prejudice of his 
fair reputation, such as have no other foundation, save in the per- 
verted imagination of the accuser. It is truly said, indeed, by his 
opponent, that the article, so far as Hampden is concerned, is no 
less than a bill of indictment for criminality of one sort or another, 
for the interval of his life which lay between the years 1625 and 
1643. If every man’s actions, during eighteen years of his life, 
were registered, and subsequently compared with one another, 
how would most of us come off? how would Mr. Southey himself 
stand, in the matter of consistency ’ 

‘ Mr. Southey,’ continues Lord Nugent, ‘ may think it just to 
impute craft at dissimulation to Hampden: he cannot accuse him 
of faithlessness or inconstancy. If, indeed, John Hampden had 
ever spoken to the people of England after this fashion— 


‘“« These are the truths and mighty ones: 
Ye are all equal—Nature made you so— 
Equality is your brth-right. WhenI gaze 
On the proud palace, and behold one man 
In the blood-purpled robes of royalty, 
Feasting at ease, and lording over millions, 
Then turn me to the hut of poverty, 
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And see the wretched labourer, worn with toil, 
Divide his scanty morsel with his infants, 

| sicken, and, indignant at the sight, 

Blush for the patience of humanity !’’* 


Or thus, to his Sovereign,— 


‘“* King of England, 
Petitioning for pity is most weak, 
The Sovereign people ought to demand justice !"’| 


Or thus, again, to the people, — 


‘* The service of the State demands more money ! 
Just Heaven! of what service is the State ?"’! 











‘If, [ repeat, John Hampden had ever said this, or any thing like 
this, and then, pleading his youth as the excuse of his forepast 
excess, had been seen at five-and-forty, on the pension list, and in a 
place at court, beginning to denounce as te the founders and 
champions of ony sang grave and manly freedom, I say, the truth 
of history might have recorded that John Hampden, at the former 
period, went far beyond the doctrines of those whom at the latter he 
could not view even with charity or toleration; and that, at the 
latter period, he went far beyond the doctrines of those whom at the 
former he had thought not deserving to hold station, and scarcely to 
hold life, in a free commonwealth.’ 

Independently of the great injustice which is committed in the 
article of the Quarterly Review, so frequently referred to, against 
both Hampden and Lord Nugent, its style and temper are alto- 
gether unworthy of the respectable publication in which it has 
been suffered to appear. We never expected to see one of the 


























great props of our literature condescending to the imitation of i 
the lowest and most unprincipled of the publications which dis- 
grace the press, by the employment of such phrases as “ mac- N 
radicalized whig,” “ lamentably be-whigged,” &c. ‘The commentary ' 


of Lord Nugent upon these violations of good taste, and of that 
moderation of language, which usually controls the intercourse 
of gentlemen, is altogether worthy of his character. He play- 
fully observes, 

‘ Now, my dear Murray, nicknames are full as bad evidence of ‘| 


good reasoning as of good manners. And, as for mere thundering ' 
invective, that is a weapon which every man _may find ready to his | 
hand for the mere pains of stooping for it. For instance ; it would | fi 
be easy for me to say this :—there are imputations more injurious | 
and more lasting than that of radicalism or whiggery. Mr. Southey | 
may, if it please him, think me a radical; at all events he will not | 











* Mr. Southey’s ‘ Wat Tyler.’ + Id. t Id. 
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accuse me of being a renegado. He may accuse me of having been 
lamentably misled into whiggism : he will not accuse me of having 
been shamefully pensioned into toryism. He may accuse me of 
being the ‘ bigoted worshipper of John Hampden :’ he will not 
accuse me of being the apostate apologist of Wat Tyler— 


“« Nay, an’ he mouth it, 
I can rant as well as he.”’ 


« And who is Mr. Southey? and what rn has he to lecture me 
thus? “ It may assist Lord Nugent,” says he, “ to call to mind the 
observation of Danton,—the Ajax of the I’rench Revolution, as he 
was called by his admirers,—for /e, too, had his admirers!” Qh, 
yes, that bloody monster had his admirers! Ido not charge Mr. 
Southey with having been among them, though he would insinuate 
that I am the admirer of one whom he thinks it fit to represent as 
his parallel. But this I do know, that the youthful Mr. Southey 
was among the self-recorded admirers of that revolutionary system 
in which Danton and Robespierre were leading lights, while the 
scaffolds of Paris were yet streaming with carnage, and that it was 
not till the perpetrators of it had been for many years in their 
graves that the matured Mr. Southey grasped his anti-revolutionary 
pen and contemporaneous pension. Do I venture to rebuke Mr. 
Southey for having ceased to be the encomiast of a system which 


led to such execrable wickedness? Do I rebuke him for having 
rushed into the opposite extreme,—for having quitted, not wrong 
for right, but one wrong for its opposite wrong,—and for being con- 
sistent in this at least, the having been in both extremes equally 
the antagonist of the ap gs of good government and of the 


English constitution ?—Not But I adopt Mr. Southey’s own 
words. “ He who fraternizes with them for any half-way purpose 
of his own, knowing at what they aim, which he cannot choose but 
know, because it is loudly and insolently proclaimed by them, will, 
one day, (whatever may boon been his own intentions,) have cause, 
like Danton, in bitterness of soul, to ask forgiveness of God and 
man.” And if I now saw Mr. Southey in penitential sadness and 
shame asking forgiveness of God and man for the rank errors of 
his youth, I might applaud the effort at humble atonement. But 
when I see him assuming the posture and tone of a political censor, 
impeaching the honesty and reviling the conduct of those who never 
adopted in their politics a course which, in their minds, required to 
be changed or repented, I would venture to suggest that to abstain 
from judging, to the end that he might not be judged of men, would 
be, in itself, commendable, and an advantageous compromise for 
Mr. Southey. There is an old adage concerning the throwing of 
stones by one whose windows are made of a frail material.—Win- 
dows of glass ? Why, Mr. Southey’s whole house is made of no- 
thing else !’ 


No one, we are sure, will regret that an admonition so much 
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called for should be administered to Mr. Southey, and if we have 


not formed an erroneous opinion of the character of the latter, we 
are sure that he has philosophy enough to take advice from an 
enemy, for even among the Pagans the maxim prevailed,—Fas 


est ab hoste doceri. 





Arr. XI1.—Chambers’ Scottish Bio- 
graphy, in 4 vols. Vol. 1. Glas- 
gow, Blackie and Son : London, 
Simpkin and Marshall. 1832. 


Tuts is the first of a series of four 
volumes, which are to be devoted 
exclusively to the commemoration 
of such natives of Scotland as have 
attained eminence in the literary, 
scientific, religious, or political 
world. We consider it of vast im- 
portance that a plan of this nature 
should have been carried into prac- 
tical effect, and particularly in the 
admirable way in which it is done ; 
a plan by which a due degree of 
justice will be measured out by his- 
tory to those illustrious men, who, 
under the existing system of writing 
biography, are, in our opinion, most 
unjustly dealt with. A general 
register of the lives of eminent men, 
that shall give to each of the per- 
sons included in the catalogue the 
extent of space which his merits 
require, would be a work difficult 
of execution, and certainly inacces- 
sible, on the score of its price, to 
most persons. By confining the 
work, therefore, to the single di- 
vision of the British empire, Scot- 
land, the great advantage is obtained 
ot exhibiting an unique procession, 
as it were, of illustrious men, whose 
lives mutually reflect some light on 
each other. The biographical ma- 
terials which Scotland can supply 
do not yield in interest and import- 
ance to those of any country in the 
world. Her warriors, her kings, 
YOL. 111, (1832) No.1. 
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her confessors and martyrs, her men 
of science, her poets and miscellane- 
ous imaginative prose writers, pre- 
sent in their personal history a 
treasure of instruction and a source 
of permanent curiosity, which we 
should look for in vain in almost 
any other country in Europe. 





Art. XIV.—Historical and Anti- 
quarian Notices of Crosby Hall. 
By E. J. Cantos. London: J. B. 
Nichols and Son. 1832. 


Tuart rare and magnificent specimen 
of the domestic architecture of the 
fifteenth century, situated in the 
city of London, and well known by 
the name of Crosby Hall, is, we are 
gratified to be able to say, likely to 
be preserved from threatened de- 
struction. A committee of spirited 
gentlemen in the city has been 
appointed for the purpose of raising 
subscriptions to restore the fabric 
with the view of its being applied, 
when completely repaired, to such 
public object as the committee may 
think expedient. ‘The sensation 
produced by the proceedings of this 
body has given rise to much curio- 
sity concerning the building itself ; 
and the work now before us, which 
bears the marks of an experienced 
and erudite mind, is intended to 
gratify that curiosity. The follow- 
ing brief summary of its contents 
will not be unacceptable, we hope, 
to the reader : 

The hall, which has been dese- 
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crated to the ignoble purposes of a 
packer’s warehouse, was built by 
Sir John Crosby, or Crosbie, on 
land leased to him in 1466, by the 
adjoining priory of St. Helens, 
being part of a magnificent pile 
called Crosby-place. Sir John was 
Alderman of London, Sheriff, and 
one of the representatives of the 
city. He was employed in a politi- 
cal capacity by Edward IV., and 
appears to have been a merchant of 
great wealth, and as munificent as 
he was opulent. He died in 1475. 
The next possessor of Crosby-place 
was the notorious Duke of Glou- 
cester, afterwards Richard III. ; 
and every reader of Shakspeare is 
familiar with the passage in which 
the subtle traitor beguiles Lady 
Anne to “ repair to Crosby-place,” 
though a tyro in history would de- 
tect the poet’s anachronism, for the 
death of Henry VI. occurred five 
years before that of Sir John Crosby, 
and consequently before Richard 
occupied Crosby-place. At the dis- 
solution of the monasteries, in 1538, 
the freehold of Crosby-place was 
surrendered to the Crown, with the 
other possessions of St. Helen’s 
Priory ; and in 1542, the reversion 
in fee of the place was conveyed by 
Henry VIII. to Antonio Bonvice, 
an Italian merchant, who was at 
that time its tenant. It was then 
occupied successively by Germain 
Cioll, a foreign merchant, Alderman 
Bond and Alderman Sir John Spen- 
cer (a branch of the noble family of 
Northampton), who kept his Mayor- 
alty there in 1594. After his death, 
1609, the mansion, which had been 
the occasional residence of foreign 
Ambassadors and personages of 
rank, was probably sold, and be- 
came, in 1642, the property of 
Alderman Sir John Langham, dur- 
ing whose occupancy a great part 
of Crosby-place was destroyed by 
fire; from which period it ceased 
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to be used as a dwelling. In 1672, 
the hall was converted into a dis- 
senting meeting-house, which it 
continued to be till about the year 
1778; after which it was occupied 
by Messrs. Holmes and Hall, pack- 
ers, upon the expiration of whose 
lease, last year, it has been un- 
tenanted. Its present proprietor is 


W. Peere Williams Freeman, Esq. 





Art. XV.—The Family Library, No. 
35.—Peter the Great. London: 
J. Murray. 1832. 


Tue compiler of this life very can- 
didly apprizes us that the work con- 
tains no novelty respecting the per- 
sonal history of Peter. It would be 
superfluous, therefore, in us to enter 
into the details of a biography so 
well known as that of the illustrious 
Czar. There is, however, a specifi- 
cation of references to all the sources 
which should be consulted by those 
who are anxious about the career of 
this great man, and it will not bea 
useless addition to the catalogues of 
works on particular subjects, with 
which we know some private libra- 
ries abound, if we draw up one from 
the present compilation, on the life 
of Peter the Great. 

‘ Journal de Pierre le Grand, de- 
puis l'année 1698, jusqu’d la Conclu- 
sion de la Paix de Neustadt. LEcrit 
par Lui-méme. — This remarkable 
work was intended to have been 
published, after the death of Peter, 
by his surviving spouse the Empress 
Catharine, but it is supposed her 
short reign puta stop to it. Her 
namesake, Catharine II., however, 
caused it to be published at Peters- 
burg in the year 1770, and it was 
translated and published at Berlin 
in 1773. It contains a journal of 
all bis military movements, battles, 
sieges, distribution ‘of his forces, tr'- 
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umphs, promotions, and, in short, 
all the principal transactions in 
which he was engaged during the 
period mentioned in the title page.’ 

‘ The History of Peter the Great, 
Emperor of Russia. By Alexander 
Gordon, of Achintoul, several years 
a Major-general in the Tzar’s ser- 
vice.—General Gordon was person- 
ally acquainted with many of the 
exploits of the Tzar Peter, narrated 
in his history.’ 

‘ Travels from St. Petersburgh 
in Russia to various parts of Asia. 
By John Bell, of Antermony.—Ho- 
nest John Bell is almost proverbially 
known as the most faithful of tra- 
vellers. Inthe year 1719 he was 
attached, in a medical capacity, to 
an embassy sent by Peter the Great 
to Kang-hee, Emperor of China, and 
published a very interesting account 
of the journey, and the transactions 
of the mission in Pekin.’ 

‘ Memoirs of Peter Henry Bruce, 
Ksq. a military officer in the services 
of Prussia, Russia, and Great Bri- 
lain; containing an Account of his 
Travels, &c.; as also several very 
interesting private anecdotes of the 
Tzar Peter I. of Russia. — Mr. 
Bruce tells us his Journal was origi- 
nally written in German, his native 
language,* and that in the year 
1755, on his retirement, he trans- 
lated it into English. In 1782 it 
was published for the benefit of his 
widow. Captain Bruce had many 
opportunities of seeing and knowing 
a great deal of the Tzar and his 
family.’ 

‘ Memoires du Regne de Pierre 
le Grand, Empereur de Russie, Pere 
de la Patrie, &c. Par le Boyar Iwan 
Nestesuranoi. 4 vols. Amsterdam, 
1726.—Though this work bears a 
fictitious name, it is, notwithstand- 
ing, perfectly genuine and authentic; 





‘* His father was in the service 
of Prussia, where he was born.’ 
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and being published in the year 
after the death of Peter the Great, 
and while Catharine and Menzikoff 
were still living, it may be consi- 
dered the very first History of Peter 
the Great, with the excepticn of 
some brief notices by Webber. Nes- 
tesuranoi is meant as the anagram 
of Jean Rousset, his real name.’ 

‘ The History of the Life of Pe- 
ter I. Emperor of Russia. By John 
Mottley, Esq.—John Mottley was 
the son of Colonel Mottley, who 
followed the fortunes of King James 
II. into France: and who, from 
writing miscellaneous and dramatic 
pieces for his amusement, was, in 
consequence of his father’s misfor- 
tunes, compelled to use his pen for 
a maintenance ; and his productions 
met with the patronage of Queen 
Caroline and the court.’ 

‘ History of the Russian Empire 
under Peter the Great. By M. de 
Voltaire. —This celebrated writer 
would appear to have been unjustly 
censured with regard to this history; 
it has been called a romance, a tis- 
sue of idle stories and anecdotes not 
founded in fact, and a systematic 
suppression of the truth.’ 

‘ Rusland en de Nederlanden Bes- 
choud in derselver Wederkecrige Be- 
trekkingen door Mr. Jacobus Schel- 
tema. 4 vols.—These volumes con- 
tain chiefly an historical account of 
the commercial intercourse between 
Holland and Russia, from its com- 
mencement to the death of Peter 
the Great. ‘This work is chiefly in- 
teresting from the details given of 
the conduct and proceedings of this 
extraordinary man during his resi- 
dence in Holland, taken from au- 
thentic documents, and particularly 
from Noomen’s Diary of the Resi- 
dence of the Tzar Peter at Zaandam.’ 


* Original Anecdotes of Peter the 
Great, collected from the Conversa- 
tion of several Persons of Distinction 
at Petersburgh and Moscow. ByM. 
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Stehlin, Member of the Imperial 
Academy at Petersburgh. — About 
ten years after the death of Peter 
the Great, that is, in the year 1735, 
M. Steehlin was invited to fill a seat 
in the Academy of Sciences at Pe- 
tersburgh. He lived at the house 
of the Count of Lynar, envoy-ex- 
traordinary from King Augustus of 
Poland to the court of Russia, where 
he tells us he became acquainted 
with many persons of distinction, 
as well foreigners as Russians, seve- 
ral of whom had not only served in 
the fleet and army, or held civil em- 
ployments under Peter the Great, 
but had also been much about his 
person.’ 

‘ In addition to these, were con- 
sulted, the Travels of Mr. Coxe ; the 
History of Russia by Tooke; La 
Biographie Universelle ; the works of 
Le Général Compte de Segur, La 
Combe, Fontenelle, Levesque, &c.’ 





Art. XVI.—Abdbatt’s Elements of 
Plane and Spherical Trigonome- 
try. London: John Richardson. 
1832. 


Turis is an elementary treatise, adapt- 
ed altogether to younger minds, but 
composed on a plan which has the 
advantage of inducing the student 
to look more to his own resources 
for assistance than he is usually 
called upon to do. The author com- 
mences by a very clear explanation 
of the principles of the science which 
he teaches. The second section 
contains the principal theorems 
usually called the Arithmetic 
Lines. In the next we find a full 
explanation of the nature of sub- 
sidiary angles, and illustrations of 
their use in the computation of 
numerical values of formule not 
immediately suited to logarithmic 
calculation. The fourth, fifth and 
sixth sections are devoted to the so- 
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lution of plane and spherical tri- 
angles, and formule for every case 
are given. ‘Those which are most 
convenient are specified, and the 
examples are highly calculated to 
enable the student to undertake, 
with ease, every practical operation. 
The next three sections are dedi- 
cated to what is usually called the 
higher geometry, one of them giving 
a view, rather a limited one we 
must say, of the higher trigonome- 
trical analysis: the next supplies 
some useful information regardi 
the circle, as also of the methods of 
determining the roots of quadratic 
and cubic equations. In the ninth 
and last section we perceive the 
author to be principally occupied on 
the construction of trigonometrical 
tables. We entertain a very high 
opinion of the value of this neat 
work to mathematical students. 





Art. XVII.—Poems, chiefly Occa- 
sional. By Samurt Freperick 
Green. 12mo. London: pub- 
lished forthe Author. 1832. 


Mr. Green tells us, that one of his 
principal objects in this publication 
is to ascertain from the readers of 
poetry, if they think that his pro- 
ductions are distinguished by the 
“high attribute of affording the 
mind any genuine satisfaction by 
innocent diversion, unreproved sen- 
timent(!)or appropriate imagery.” (!') 
This is rather an indifferent com- 
mencement for Mr. Green, and be- 
fore we go a step farther we must 
take the liberty of saying, that if 
this gentleman shine as brilliantly 
in verse as he has done in his brief 
preface of prose, we are fearful 
that we must be soon under the 
necessity of dropping his acquaint- 
ance altogether. To see, however, 
how far we can concede to Mr. 
Green’s poetry the ‘ high attn- 
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bute of affording the mind any 
genuine satisfaction,” let us quote a 
specimen. 


‘THE TEAR OF JOY. 


I. 
‘There’s a joy, that awakens a 
tear, 
When a cherish’d companion of 
yore, 
Far banish’d for many a year, 
Brings back his loved presence 
once more. 


Il. 
‘ While proving his pleasure again, 
We feel what we lost in a friend, 
Sink a tear o’er those feelings of 
pain, 
When heighten’d by such a sweet 
end. 
Ill. 
‘ The joy, that his presence imparts, 
Is blended with silent regret 
For the gicom, that has hung o’er 
our hearts 
Since his sun of society set. 


Iv. 
‘ So fall the big drops of some cloud, 
While the sunshine of summer 
prevails : 
Nought is seen the sun’s glory to 
shroud ; 
Nought the summer’s serenity 
fails.’—pp. 46—47. 


If there be ‘‘ a joy,” or any other 
authority in this sphere of ours 
that can rouse a tear from its sleep, 
it is more than we ever heard of 
before. That tears have fountains— 
that they are pearly and so forth in 
maidens’ eyes, is all very true; but 
that they are prone to the humiliat- 
ing weakness of going to sleep, is a 
discovery which is altogether new 
to the philosophy of this world. 
But the somnolescent drop here 
recorded is nothing to the ‘‘ cherished 
companion of yore,” who having 
been banished for many a year, poor 
fellow, “ brings back his loved pre- 


sence”! Well, we have heard in- 
deed of St. Dunstan carrying his 
cranium in his hand, but we doubt 
much if even that gifted man would 
findit so easy to ‘‘ bring back his pre- 
sence,’’ like poet Green’s cherished 
friend. We request of the reader 
to peruse the next stanza, in the 
hope that he may find a clue to the 
contents, for we confess that it is to 
us quite inexplicable. To prove his 
pleasure again, adverts, no doubt, 
to some mathematical problem; but 
as to sinking the tear o’er feelings 
of pain, when they are heightened 
by such a sweet end, we protest 
that we are lost in the attempt to 
fathom the meaning of the profound 
author. What an exceedingly pe- 
culiar child of nature this cherished 
friend of the bard must be, for we 
find, according to the terms of the 
third verse, that he is accompanied 
in his mortal career by a ‘‘ sun of 
society’! What on earth does 
that mean ? 

But we must have done with this 
trash: the truth is that we notice 
the book for a purpose altogether 
unconnected with Mr. Green’s poeti- 
cal merits. It is dedicated by him to 
no less a personage than Sir Charles 
Wetherell, ‘‘ with the sentiments,” 
says the author, ‘ of the highest 
homage, for his constitutional po- 
litical principles or patriotism,”’ &c. 
Here, then, is a worshipper of the 
true Tory creed ; a_real representa- 
tive of the feeble, the infirm, the 
doting faction, whose hour of ex- 
haustion has at last come upon it. 
We absolutely pity Sir Charles 
Wetherell—we pity the well mean- 
ing men of his party, who can at 
this time of their lives command an 
influence only over such minds as 
Mr. Green’s. 
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Arr. XVII1.— Memoir on the Pearly 
Nautilus, (Nautilus Pompilius, 
Linn.) with Illustrations of its 
External Form and internal Struc- 
ture. Drawn up by Ricuaap 
Owen, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London, 
and Assistant Conservator of the 
Museum of the College. Pub- 
lished by Direction of the Coun- 
cil. 4to. London: Wood. 1832. 


Ir is with no small degree of satis- 
faction that we witness the publi- 
cation of this work, as it must be 
regarded as a very auspicious token 
of the progress which the all-im- 
portant science of living nature is 
now making in this country. The 
French naturalists have, for a long 
time, been goading the learned men 
of England into an imitation of 
their researches, but it is only lately 
that we have been roused to a 
sense of the inferior place which 


we stand in with respect to them, 
and consequently we hail with plea- 


sure the successive evidences as 
they arise, of the spirit that seems 
no longer to be patient of the hum- 
ble rank, as a _ scientific nation, 
which at present is assigned to us 
in the scale of Europe. 

Mr. Owen’s work presents us 
with an account of a shell-fish, the 
pearly nautilus, which, for several 
reasons, has long been an object of 
unusual interest. The size and 
formation of the shell, but particu- 
larly the very brief and uncertain 
descriptions which are handed down 
to us of the animal, are the chief 
circumstances that have stimulated 
the curiosity of naturalists respect- 
ing the nautilus. Aristotle un- 
doubtedly knew it, and his account 
of it is copied by Pliny. Belon, an 
early writer on natural history, after 
the revival of literature, has de- 
scribed and figured the shell. These, 
however, and the succeeding writers, 
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who have taken up the subject, left 
little more than vague impressions 
as to the structure of the soft 
and of the shell, and it was, there- 
fore, with great delight that the 
fortunate accident, which secured 
the possession of a true inhabitant 
of the shell to the scientific bodies 
of this country, was hailed. This 
event is owing altogether to the 
zeal and activity of G. Bennett, 
Esq. F.L.S. member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London, who, 
during a recent protracted voyage 
amongst the Polynesian islands, was 
indefatigable in collecting materials 
of every kind for the advancement 
of natural science. The circum. 
stances under which the interesting 
capture was made are thus related :— 
‘ « Island of Erromanga, New 
Hebrides, August 24th, 1829. — 
Monday : fine weather during the 
day. ‘Thermometer at noon 79°. 
In the evening a Pearly Nautilus 
(Nautilus Pompilius of Linnzus) 
was seen in Marekini Bay, on the 
south-west side of the island, float- 
ing on the surface of the water, not 
far distant from the ship, and re- 
sembling, as the sailors expressed 
it, a dead tortoiseshell-cat in the 
water. It was captured, but not 
before the upper part of the shell 
had been broken by the boat-hook 
in the eagerness to take it, as the 
animal was sinking when caught. 
On its being brought on board, my 
attention was directed to possessing 
the inhabitant, which I suceceded 
in procuring. I immediately de- 
tached the animal from the frac- 
tured portions of the shell (to which 
it is attached by two oval muscular 
attachments, one on each side), and 
placed it in spirits, after making a 
pen-and-ink sketch of its external 
form. The animal when I examin- 
ed it after it was brought on board, 
kept the tentacula closely contract- 
ed, and the only evidence of vitality 
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remaining in the animal was in a 
slight contractile motion of the 
body. On laying carefully open 
that portion of the shell which con- 
tains the chambers, it was found 
to contain water, which, of course, 
immediately escaped. The colour 
is stated in Shaw’s Lectures, vol. ii. 
p. 166, (which I had on board at 
the time,) as being of a pale reddish- 
purple colour, with deeper spots 
and variegations : the figures given 
in the same work are very incor- 
rect.* The colour of the anterior 
part of the body, when the animal 
was recently taken out of the water, 
was of a dark red colour, inclining 
to brown (in fact resembling the 
colour produced by the Aoka on the 
stained cloth of a Tongatabu,) in- 
termingled with white. The man- 
tle and remainder of the body were 
of a light blueish tinge.” ’"—Journal, 
Part 10th.t 

‘On the arrival of Mr. Bennett 
in this country, he presented (July, 
1831,) this specimen (together with 
other valuable objects of natural 
history,) to the museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in Lon- 
don, where it is now preserved.’ 

The description of the animal, 
and the delineations by which its 
structure is illustrated, reflect the 
highest credit on the talents, and 
scientific attainments of Mr. Owen. 





‘* There are copies of the figures 
given by Denys de Montfort, in the 
work above quoted.’ 

‘t See also Mr. Bennett’s ac- 
count published in the Medical Ga- 
zette, vol. vill. p. 729, with a figure 
of the animal as it appeared when 
first taken out of the shell.’ 


Arr. XIX.—A Letter to Lord John 
Russell on Lord Brougham's most 
extraordinary Conduct: and ano- 
ther to Sir J. Herschel on the ap- 
plication of Kepler's Third Law 
to the Periods of the Satellites of 
Jupiter and Saiurn. By Carrain 
Forman, R.N. Shepton-Mallett, 
Wason and Foxwell: London, 
Longman, Rees, &c. 1832. 

Ir is really a subject of great re- 
gret, that a man of Captain Forman’s 
tastes and pursuits should allow 
himself so very extravagant a mea- 
sure of indulgence in the develop- 
ment of his personal hostilities, 
Men engaged in the study of the 
sciences—those whose minds are 
supposed to be capable of efforts 
which are above the reach of most 
others, should be the last to give 
currency to the belief that the ad- 
vantages derivable from the influ- 
ence of large acquirements in know- 
ledge over our moral nature, are 
not quite so certain or so numerous 
as people in general believe. We 
sincerely hope that he will consider 
this well-meant admonition. 





Art. XX.—Diclionary of Practical 
Medicine, comprising General Pa- 
thology, the Nature and Treatment 
of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 


and the Disorders incidental to 
Climates, to the Sex, and to the 
different Epochs of Life. With 
numerous Prescriptions for the 
Medicines recommended, a Classi- 
fication of Diseases according to 
Pathological Principles, a copious 
Bibliography, with references, and 
an Appendiz of approved Formule ; 
the whole forming a Library of 
Pathology and Practical Medicine, 
and a Digest of Medical Litera- 
ture. By James Corzxtanp, M.D. 
consulting physician to Queen 
Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital, &c. 
8vo. Part 1. London: Longman, 
Rees, and Co. 1832. 

Tue testimony which this publica- 
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tion at once carries with it of the 
introduction into our medical litera- 
ture of that spirit of economy which 
has breathed over every other de- 
partment of letters and of science, 
is well worthy of the congratulation 
at least of the profession; for not 
only is itan example which must 
very favourably influence the future 
succession of medical books, but it 
is an example of the best kind; so 
that we may conclude that if it 
yield any fruit at all, the product 
must necessarily participate in the 
good qualities of its parent. 

The plan which Dr. Copeland has 
laid down as that by which this 
extensive work should be conducted, 
is, we believe, a novelty in medical 
literature. Mr. Samuel Cooper’s 
justly popular dictionary is, perhaps, 
the nearest approach to the form and 
arrangement of the present which 
our medical libraries contain. but, 


with all its vast information, Coop- 


er’s dictionary is a confused mass of 
very disproportioned treatises on 
the various surgical diseases, and 
has not one of the advantages which 
is to be derived from a lucid arrange- 
ment. Exactly the contrary cha- 
racter belongs to Dr. Copeland’s 
work ; the order in which the various 
and often complicated details suc- 
ceed one another is quite admirable, 
and secures to the student or the 
professional man that great deside- 
ratum in all works of reference, a 
speedy and certain access to the 
particular subject of his inquiry. 
Nor is the substantive portion of 
the volume deficient in harmony 
with the plan. The extensive 
learning of Dr. Copeland is well 
known; and from the stores col- 
lected by him during a long course 
of acquaintance with the best medi- 
cal works in the various languages 
of Europe, it is not surprising that 
his writings should be fraught with 
a multitude of proofs of his great 
application. 


Here then, the student will find, 
in a comprehensive yet limited form, 
an account of the opinions enter. 
tained, and of the system of prac- 
tice adopted by the best and most 
experienced physicians both at home 
and abroad. He will, however, in 
the perusal of the work, be neither 
perplexed with conflicting  senti- 
meuts, nor confounded by the diffi- 
culties of making a choice between 
two authorities equalling each other 
in value, for Dr. Copeland has, with 
great propriety, blended the expe- 
rience of other physicians, with the 
results of his own practice, and thus 
has given a necessary degree of 
unity to the canons of practice, by 
which the professional reader will 
find it his account to abide. To 
use the doctor’s own words, (the 
import of which we are prepared, 
after a perusal of this portion of 
the work, toconfirm) the experienced 
practitioner will find in the work a 
diversified range of opinions, me- 
thods of cure, and authorities, which 
his matured judgment will enable 
him to apply in an appropriate 
manner to particular cases. It also 
comprises the complications and mo- 
dified states of disease, which are 
even more frequently met with in 
practice, than those specific forms 
too often described by nosologists 
as constant and unvarying types, to 
which morbid actions, occurring 
under a great variety of circum- 
stances, can never closely adhere. 
When discussing the methods of 
cure, the author has attended to the 
various stages, states, and associ- 
ations of disease, to the regimen 
of the patient, and to the manage- 
ment of convalescence. He has 
given prescriptions for the medicines 
recommended, in the most efficient 
states of combination. He has also 
added, in an Appendix, and ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, up- 
wards of a thousand Formule, se- 
lected from those most approved 
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contained in the Pharmacopeeias of 
various hospitals and foreign coun- 
tries, and the writings of eminent 
practical physicians, and from the 
notes of his own practice. The 
work, moreover, contains a full ex- 
position of the general principles of 
Pathology ; a minute description of 
the numerous organic lesions of the 
human body; and a detailed ac- 
count of those states of disorder in- 
cident to the sex, the different pe- 
riods of life, and to particular cli- 
mates, with the peculiarities result- 
ing from temperament and habit of 
body. It is prefaced by a classifi- 
cation of diseases according to pa- 
thological principles, and in natural 
order, commencing with the simplest 
and most limited states of functional 
disorder, advancing through the more 
extended and complicated diseases 
to those affecting the whole frame, 
and concluding with such as consist 
chiefly of morbid structure — the 
classification thus being a key to 
the systematic study of practical 
medicine, as well as an arranged 
contents of the work. In order to 
facilitate reference, as well as to 
avoid repetition, each article is me- 
thodically divided and headed, and 
the paragraphs numbered; and to 
each a copious bibliography, with 
references, is added. 





Arr. XXI.—Les Antiquités Inédites 
de L’ Attique Ouvrage traduit de 
l’ Anglais, augmenté de notes et de 
dessins, par J. J. Hrrrorrr, Ar- 
chitecte, auteur de larchitecture 
antique et moderne de la Sicile, et 
des recherches sur lUarchitecture 
polychréme chez les Grecs. Paris: 
chez Firman Didot. 1832. 


Tuts is a French translation of a 
magnificent work published by the 
Dilettanti Society of London, in 
1818, the version being excellently 
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well completed by M. Hittorff. We 
find the English text scrupulously 
adhered to by the translator, as well 
as the notes which were appended 
to it; and, on the whole, this work 
is regarded by the savants as a most 
valuable supplement to the French 
version of Stuart’s splendid Ilus- 
trations of Athens. M. Hittorff has 
given his attention to the study of 
the Grecian antiquities for the last 
nine years. He has subjoined to 
his work a curieus statement of the 
number of ancient monuments which 
have been restored by the French, 
from 1793 to 1830, the designs of, 
and reports respecting which, are 
deposited in the archives of the Aca- 
demy of the Fine Arts. 





Art. XXII.—Address to Electors, 
Manufacturers, Traders, and 
others, on the Importance of Pre- 


serving the Colonies; a brochure. 
Printed by A. J. Valpy. 


WE profess ourselves to be, in the 
strictest sense of the emancipators, 
amongst the parties who take an 
interest in West India matters. 
But we are not quite so determined 
to carry our point as to wish to 
silence the voice of truth; we are 
not so heartily wedded to one side 
as to endeavour to crush all attempt 
at remonstrance on the other; we, 
therefore, are quite ready to give 
every fair opportunity of being 
heard to those who have been called 
upon frequently, and we must ad- 
mit, clamourously, to justify the 
existing condition of the West In- 
dian Colonies. Without going into 
the arguments adduced by the 
writer of the present pamphlet, to 
exhibit the importance of the Colo- 
nies, we may perhaps do better by 
giving those arguments in a concen- 
trated form. We shall, therefore, 
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present to the reader a table of the 
value of the exports from the 
United Kingdom to the Colonies in 
the last year : 


Exports FrRoM THE UNITED 


KineGpom. 


Quantities and declared Value of 
the principal Articles of British 
and Irish Produce and Manu- 
factures exported to the British 
West Indies in the year ending 
5th January, 1831. 

Declared 
Value. 
Apparel, Slops, and Haber- £ 
dashery . 206,387 

Arms and Ammunition 11,435 

Bacon and Hams 21,721 

Beef and Pork 91,013 

Beer and Ale 52,799 

Books—Printed . 10,404 

Brass and Copper Manu- 

factures 

Butter and Cheese —* 

Yoals, Culm, and Cinders 

Cordage 

Cotton Manufactures, en- 

tered by the yard . 608,099 
Hosiery, Lace, and Small 
Ware 3 ° 

Cotton Twist and Yarn 

Earthenware of all sorts . 

Fish—Herrings . 

Glass, entered by weight . 

Glass, at value . 

Hardwares and Cutle ry 

Hats—beaver and felt 

Iron and Steel—wrought 

and unwrought . 130,639 
Lead and Shot 7,688 
Leather—wrought and un- 

wrought 
Sadlery and Harness 
Linen Manufactures, en- 

tered by the yard - 322,837 
Thread, Tapes, and Small 

Wares not , 

Machinery and Mill-w ork 

Painters’ Colours 

Plate—Plated Ware, Jew- 

ellery, and Watches 


61,538 
68,8354 
33,266 
20,147 


78,363 
49,503 


2,786 
50,744 
18,464 


33,059 
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Declared 
Value. 

3,269 

e 28,729 

. 114,305 


Salt ; 
Silk Manufactures . 
Soap and Candles 
Stationery of all sorts . 
Sugar Refined 
Tin—unwrought ‘ 
Tin and Pewter Wares, 
and Tin Plates . . . 
Wool—Sheep’sand Lamb’s 
Woollen Manufactures, en- 
tered by the piece 
Woollen Manufactures, en- 
tered by the yard 
Hosiery and Small Wares 
Other Articles 


79,493 


14,970 
5,425 
. 353,443 


Art. XXIIL.—Address delivered at 
the Opening of the Medical Session 
in the University of London, Oc- 
tober 1st, 1832. By J. Eutrorson, 
M.D. Cantab. F.R.S. &c. &e. 
London: Longman andCo. 1832. 


We expected, we own, from such 
an eminent cultivator of the science 
of medicine as Dr. Elliotson, an ad- 
dress of a more general and inte- 
resting nature than that with which 
he has favoured the world. Instead 
of descanting upon the general state 
of the medical sciences, instead of 
displaying to the pupils the course 
of conduct which they might find it 
advantageous to pursue, the Doctor 
wastes his own time, and that of 
others, and sacrifices a good oppor- 
tunity for administering wise coun- 
sel, by a ridiculous panegyric upon 
the institution to which he belongs, 

by offensive insinuations against the 
men who are related to him as col- 

leagues, and finally upon the com- 
parative value of a dispensary as 
compared with an hospital. The 
chairs of science should have nothing 
to do with the financial concerns of 
the institution where they are found- 
ed, and the best way to bring, not 
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merely the persons occupying those 
chairs, but the very subject which is 
taught by them, into contempt, is 
to continue the practice, of which 
Dr. Elliotson has set the example. 





Arr. XXIV.—The Botanical Miscel- 
lany, containing Figures and De- 
scriptions of such Plants as re- 
commend themselves by their no- 
velty, rarity, or history, or by the 
uses to which they are applied, in 
the Arts, in Medicine, and in Do- 
mestic Economy, together with 
occasional Notices and Informa- 
tion. By Witiiam Jackson 
Hooxer, LL.D. F.R.A. and 
L.S. Part VIII. London: J. 
Murray. 1832. 


I'nrs is the eighth number of Dr. 
Hooker’s most able and useful work 
now so universally known. A con- 
siderable portion of the pages of this 
part is devoted to a description of 
some contributions towards a Flora 
of South America and the Islands 
of the Pacific, which have been sup- 
plied from various sources. ‘The 
concluding part of the number is 
occupied by a sketch of the pro- 
vince of Emerina, in Madagascar, 
which was written by a German, 
after a year’s residence. 

‘ The province of Emerina, which 
may be regarded as the centre of 
Madagascar, but whose geographi- 
cal situation is not correctly known, 
is divided into several sub-pro- 
vinces or dependencies. It is the 
most elevated district of the whole 
of this vast island, and, for the 
same reason, also the healthiest, 
being the only part where the life 
of an European is not in hazard. 
All the face of the country is 
covered with mountains, which are 
generally sterile, and on which are 
great masses of rock: from this cir- 
cumstance, there is none of the 


dangerous fever that prevails near 
the coast, and periodical maladies 
are unknown. Fertility of soil can- 
not, however, be enumerated amo 
the advantages of this district ; it is 
more barren than the maritime pro- 
vinces, particularly those lying to- 
wards the west. The soil that is 
reddish, and full of stones, produces 
but little ; the want of good culture, 
and the disadvantages of climate, 
contributing to increase its natural 
sterility. Five months only of the 
year can be employed in agricul- 
ture, as a distressing drought pre- 
vails in the remainder, especially 
from the end of April to Septem- 
ber. At this season, also, it is very 
cold in the mornings, owing to a 
dry wind which blows from the 
east, and only ceases at the end of 
September, when the thermometer 
often drops to 7°x°®. All vegeta- 
tion is parched and dried up, not a 
drop of rain falls, though this is 
partly compensated by a heavy fog, 
which nightly envelopes the moun- 
tains, and is precipitated to the 
earth on the rising of the sun. But 
from October to the end of March, 
the heat increases, end becomes 
sometimes excessive ; rain falls daily, 
beginning in the afternoon and last- 
ing all night, often so violently as 
to tear up the soil and carry away 
the trees, hills, and even the rocks. 
This is also the season of storms, 
and often accompanied with dread- 
ful hurricanes, of which it is diffi- 
cult to imagine the violence, and 
impossible to withstand the fury. 
Destruction and tumult mark their 
progress ; earthquakes occasionally 
take place, though not of a violent 
description ; and hailstones, of enor- 
mous size, fall, which are much 
dreaded by the inhabitants on ac- 
count of their rice, that is generally 
above ground at that period. 

‘ Agriculture is very carclessly 
performed at Emerina, as in the 
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other parts of Madagascar. The 
natives are too indolent, and they 
leave almost every thing to nature. 
Contented with stirring up the 
ground with a spade, and scatter- 
ing a few seeds, they are sure of 
reaping a harvest which wit! sup- 
ply all their wants during the year ; 
and though the inhabitants of Eme- 
rina are compelled, by the nature 
of the soil, to take rather more 
pains, yet there we may see, with 
regret, large tracts of land lying 
fallow, which might produce enor- 
mous crops, and where now the 
careless inhabitants only plant a 
few plots of rice. Here, as else- 
where, it seems reserved to Euro- 
pean industry to transform these 
deserts into habitable tracts; for, 
with proper care, they would pro- 
duce six times the food requisite for 
the present number of inhabitants. 

* Rice, the great object of Mada- 
gascar culture, and the principal 
article of their food, is well known 
to prefer the marshy spots; conse- 
quently, the low lying grounds, 
where the water does not run off, or 
the sides of the river, where inun- 
dation is easy, are preferred for this 
purpose. After having divided the 
plot into little squares with the 
spade, called fangadi, the rice is 
thrown in, which soon germinates, 
and, after transplantation, yields a 
hundred fold. The manner of 
planting rice is different among the 
Béhtanihména. These people do 
not sow their seed, in order to 
transplant it afterwards, but put in 
the rice as we should do kidney- 
beans. They select the gloomiest 
spots, even the centre of a wood, 
and, having cleared a space of 
ground, they dibble holes with a 
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sharp pointed stick, and drop in the 
grain. This is done twice a year ; 
and from this district the finest and 
whitest rice in Madagascar is ob. 
tained. The ground is frequently 
changed, and another spot cleared: 
but after two or three years the na- 
tives return to the original place, 
ana cultivate it anew; and wher. 
ever they sow their seed, there they 
are sure of an abundant return, in- 
dependent of the state of the weather. 

‘Sometimes tney select a half 
dried marsh, and sending in their 
oxen they drive them backwards 
and forwards till the ground is be- 
come like wet mud, when they put 
in their seed. Every fortnight, or 
at longest monthly, the soil is care- 
fully cleared of weeds, until the 
rice begins to flower, after which it 
remains undisturbed. The Béhta- 
nihména have also a different mode 
of cutting rice from the inhabitants 
of Emerina; that is, they only take 
off the ear, and leave the stalk; 
and instead of beating out the 
grain, they rub it with the hand 
over an outspread mat. ‘The stand. 
ing straw is used for manure, instead 
of being burned, as at Emerina ; the 
oxen are littered with it, and it is 
laid over the soil. Women and 
children only are employed in the 
culture of rice, the men assisting to 
clear the ground. Thus it may be 
observed that the inhabitants of 
Madagascar could hardly maintain 
themselves without the existence of 
those extensive marshes, which con- 
stantly exhale pestilential miasmata, 
and to which the insalubrity of the 
climate may justly be attributed.’ 

The plates are, as usual, numer- 
ous, and executed in the very best 
style of art. 
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Spoils acquired by Russia.—The 
following has been communicated 
to us by an old correspondent, 
From the conquest which it made 
from Sweden, and ceded by the 
treaty of Nydstadt, in 1721, down 
to our own times, it has constantly 
been drawing countries within its 
clutches. From Sweden it seized Li- 
yonia, With a population of 580,000; 
Esthonia, with a population of 
220,000; Carelia, Wiborg, Kex- 
holm, with a population of 210,000 ; 
Ingria, with a population of 607,810, 
by the treaty of Nydstadt in 1721, 
and Abo in 1743; Swedish Finland, 
with a population of 897,966, by 
the treaty of Fredericksham, 17th 
September, 1809. From‘Poland it 
took, on the first partition in 1772, 
a population of 1,300,000; on the 
second partition, in 1790, a popu- 
lation of 3,011,688; on the third 


partition, in 1795, a population of 


1,176,590. By the Act of Submis- 
sion, 28th March, 1795, the Duchies 
of Courland and Semegalia, with a 
population of 407,000. From Prus- 
sia it wrested, by the treaty of Tilsit, 
apart of what Prussia had stolen, 
the Circle of Byalistock, with a po- 
pulation of 439,780. From Austria 
it wrung, by the treaty of Vienna, 
14th October, 1809, districts of Old 
Galicia, witha population of 400,000. 
From Turkey it took, by the treaty 
of Kaynardgi, in 1774, Azoff, and 
on 28th June, 1783, the Crimea, &c. 
with a population of 250,000; in 
1792, the Plain of Oczakow, &c. 
with a population of 150,000; and 
in 1785, 1800, and 1810 and 1811, 
Mingrelia, &c. with a population of 
600,000. It subjugated the Cossacks 
of the Don and the Black Sea, in 
humber about 260,000. From 
Persia in took, in 1787, and in 1810 
and 1811, various provinces, with a 
population of 260,000. We are 
unable to state the particulars of 


the extensive acquisitions since made 
from Persia and Turkey in Asia. 

Precariousness of Marriage.— 
The increase and decrease of mar- 
riages in a country are naturally in- 
fluenced by great events, such as 
peace and war, public prosperity and 
public calamities, famine and dis- 
ease; but, political feelings exercise 
an influence: thus, in Prussia, the 
number of marriages was greatly in- 
creased after the expulsion of the 
French. During the years 1817, 
1818, and 1819, when the political 
prospects of that country were 
in their zenith, 1 person was mar- 
ried in 98; in the subsequent 
years the numbers again fell to 
1 in 108, 1 in 111, and 1 in 
118. 

Mortality at Manchester. — The 
following calculation is founded on 
avery recent parliamentary docu- 
ment. The greatest number of 
deaths each year is found of those 
under one year, and this has varied 
from 371, the number in 1821, 
to 240, the lowest number in 1826 ; 
the last year of the return, 1830, 
gives 368. ‘There are some of 
what would be called remarkable 
coincidences: thus, for instance, 
in 1825 and 1826, the number of 
deaths between | and 2 years, is in 
each 137; in 1824, 1825, and 1826, 
exactly 24 died in their 5th year ; 
in 1823-4-5, the number of deaths 
in their Sth year was 7 each. The 
smallest average on the 10 years of 
death is at the age of 13, being 54 
for the whole 10 years, not an aver- 
age of 55 each. In 1822, of this 
age only 2 died; and in 1830, only 
1; the highest number was in 1824, 
10. The next most healthy age, 
judging from these tables, is 12, the 
whole for the 10 years of that age 
being 57: and 11, whole number 59: 
the number of deaths at 39 is, for 
10 years, 69, not quite 7 annually. 
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The same average, 7 and 2-10ths 
(72 for the 10 years) is afforded by 
the ages of 8, 41, and 51. It is 
not until the age of 86 that any 
blank occurs in the number, and that 
is in the year 1822; of 90 there 
died in the 10 years 19; of 91, 3; 
of 92,7; of 93,9; of 94, only 2, 
both in 1827; of 95,2; of 96, 2; 
of 97, 4; of 98, not one; of 99, 2, 
one in 1822, the other in 1830; of 
100, 2, in 1828 and 1829; of 101, 
also 2, in 1821 and 1830; of 102, 
1, in 1822; of 108, 1, in 1821. 
The register of Dissenters’ burials 
does not give their ages; the num- 
ber varies from 1726 in 1821, to 
4313, in 1830. If we are to judge 
from this increase in the number of 
burials, of that of the Dissenters 
themselves, they must have increas- 
ed in the ten years about 154 per 
cent. ‘Ihe whole number of deaths 
has varied from 3257, in 1821, to 
5937, in 1830; and the number in 
the 10 years has been, of all ages, 
48,138; an average of 4813 and 
4-5ths. 

Ingenuity and Art.—At the silver 
mine of Kongsberg, a wonderful 
gallery has been pierced through 
the side of the mountain, at the 
depth of 600 feet, through which the 
ore 1s now transported, instead of 
being hoisted to the top. Its length 
is 6000 feet, and it occupied twenty- 
three years in its completion. ‘The 
process was most tedious, being en- 
tirely by calcination and hammering, 
which brought the rock off in flakes. 
Only two men could work at a 
time. It was commenced both in- 
ternally and externally; and it is 
much to their credit, that, upon 
meeting, there were only two or 
three feet difference in the level, 
and none in the direction. It is 
from six to seven feet wide, and 
from ten to fifteen high. 

A Human Sacrifice at Kalee Ghat. 
A Hindoo had been accustomed to 
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make an annual sacrifice of living 
goats to Kalee. This year, having 
determined to make an extraordj- 
nary sacrifice, he sent for a Maho- 
medan barber to shave him. After 
this was performed, he desired the 
barber to hold the legs of the goat 
while the act of decapitation was 
performed, to which ‘he agreed. 
The usual ceremonies commenceé, 
Kalee was invoked, flowers and in- 
cense scattered, and the barber 
stooped down to the ground and 
firmly held the head of the victim, 
while the Hindoo prepared for the 
sacrifice with an enormous knife. 
but instead of striking the goat, 
struck off the head of the barber 
with one blow; the head rolled on 
the floor, which was soon bathed in 
a stream of blood. ‘The fanatic, 
nothing astonished at this event, 
deliberately lifted the head by the 
hair, and carrying it to the altar, 
performed the accustomed pooja, as 
if it were a matter of indifference 
whether the sacrifice was completed 
with a human head or that of an 
animal. ‘The spectators now as- 
sembled round, and the police ap- 
prehended the offender, who was 
tried for his life, and sentenced to 
die. 

John Clare the Poet.—The fol- 
lowing melancholy address is from 
the pen of John Clare, announcing 
the publication of his ‘ Cottage 
Poems :” 

‘* The proposals for publishing 
these fugitives, being addressed to 
friends, no further apology is neces- 
sary than the statement of facts. 
The truth is, that difficulty has 
grown up like a tree of the forest, 
and being no longer able to conceal 
it, I meet it in the best way pos- 
sible, by attempting to publish these 
for my own benefit, and that of a 
large family. 

“It were false delicacy to make 
an idle parade of independence m 
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my situation ; and it would be un- 
manly to make a troublesome ap- 
peal ‘to persons, public or private, 
like a public petitioner. 

‘«‘ Friends neither expect this from 
me, or wish me to do it to others, 
though it is partly owing to such 
advice, that I have been induced to 
come forward with these proposals, 
and if they are successful, they will 
render me a benefit, and if not, they 
will not cancel any obligations that 
| may have received from friends, 
public and private, to whom my 
best wishes are due: and having 
said thus much in furtherance of 
my intentions, I will conclude by 
explaining them. 

“The book will be printed on 
fine paper, and published as soon as 
a sufficient number of subscribers 
are procured, to defray the ex- 
pences of publishing. 

‘« The price will not exceed seven 
shillings and sixpence ; and it may 
not be so much, as the number of 
pages and the expense of the book, 
will be regulated by the publisher.” 

New way of increasing the Po- 
pulation.—Sir Charles Babbage cal- 
culates that above half a million of 
persons travel annually by the Man- 
chester rail-road; and supposing 
each person to save only one hour 
in the time of transit, between 
Manchester and Liverpool, a saving 
of five hundred thousand hours, or 
of fifty thousand working days, of 
ten hours each, is effected. Now 
this is equivalent to an addition to 
the actual power of the country of 
one hundred and sixty-seven men, 
without increasing the quantity of 
food consumed; and it should also 
be remarked, that the time of the 
class of men thus supplied, is far 
more valuable than that of mere 
labourers. 

British and Foreign Bible Society. 
During the last year, 130 new 
branches have been added to the 
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society ; 242,183 copies of the Bible 
have been distributed, making a 
total, since the institution of the 
society, of 1,326,628, and of copies 
of the Scriptures, 7,608,615. ‘The 
income of the past year has been 
81,7351. 17s. 4d. and the expendi- 
ture 98,409/. During the year, the 
parent society has distributed, by 
way of loan, 19,537 copies of the 
New Testament bound up with the 
Psalter. 

Society of German Naturalists.— 
On the 16th September, the first 
public sitting of the great annual 
meeting of this society, took place 
in the large theatre of the Univer- 
sity at Vienna, when between six 
and seven hundred members at- 
tended. After an address from Baron 
Von Jacquin, the president for the 
present year, and the reading of 
the statutes of the society by Pro- 
fessor Littrow, M. Burdach, of K6- 
nigsberg, read a memoir on the 
pulsation and throbbing of the 
heart ; Professor Wawruch, of this 
University, gave a detailed account 
of such traces of the cholera as 
are preserved in the Old ‘Testament; 
and Professor Géppert, of Breslau, 
descanted on the origin and main- 
tenance of warmth in living plants. 

Sir Walter Scott’s Works. —A 
French journal observes, we do not 
recollect that there has ever been 
published, either in France or Eng- 
land, a complete list of the works 
of Sir Walter Scott. ‘The list forms 
a curious picture of that life always 
so occupied :— 

1799.—Goetz de Berlichingen, a 
tragedy, translated from Goéthe, 1 
vol. 

1802.—Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, 3 vols. 8vo. 

1804.—Sir Tristrem, 1] vol. 8vo. 

1805.—The Lay of the last Min- 
strel, 1 vol. Svo. 

1806.—Ballads and Lyrical Poe- 
try, 1 vol. 8vo. 
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1808.—Marmion, 1 vol. 8vo.— 
The Works of Dryden, 18 vols. 
8vo. ’ 

1809.—Papers and Letters of Sir 
Ralph Sadler, 2 vols. 8vo.—Collec- 
tion of Papers of Lord Somers, 13 
vols. 4to. 

1810.—The Poetical Works of 
Miss Seward, 3 vols. 8vo.— The 
Lady of the Lake, 1 vol. 8vo. 

1811.—The Vision of Don Rode- 
rick, 1 vol. 8vo. 

1813.—Rokeby, 1 vol. 8vo. 

1814.—The Works of Swift, 19 
vols. 8vo.—The Lord of the Isles, 
1 vol. 8vo.—The Bridal of Trier- 
maine, vol. 8vo.— Monumental An- 
tiquities on the Frontiers of England 
and Scotland, 2 vols. 4to.—Waver- 
ley, 3 vols. 12mo. 

1815.—Letters of Paul, 1 vol. 
8vo.—The Battle of Waterloo, 8vo. 
—Guy Mannering, 3 vols, 12mo. 

1816.—The Antiquary, 3 vols. 
12mo.—Tales of my Landlord, First 
Series, the Black Dwarf and Old 
Mortality, 4 vols. 12mo. 

1817.—Rob Roy, 3 vols. 12mo. 

1818.—Tales of my Landlord, 
Second Series, The Heart of Mid 
Lothian, 4 vols. 8vo. 

1819.— Tales of my Landlord, 
Third Series, the Bride of I ammer- 
muir, and the Legend of Montrose, 
4 vols.— Provincial Antiquities and 
Picturesque Views of Scotland, 4 
vols. 4to.—Poems, &c. of P. Cary, 
1 vol. 8vo. 

1820.—Ivanhoe, 3 vols. 12mo.— 
The Monastery, 3 vols. 12mo.— 
The Abbot, 3 vols. 12mo. 

1821.—Kenilworth, 3 vols. 12mo. 

1822.—The Pirate, 3 vols. 12mo. 
—The Fortunes of Nigel, 3 vols. 
12mo.—Halidown Hill, 1 vol. 8vo. 

1823.—Peveril of the Peak, 4 
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vols. 12mo.—Quentin Durward, 3 
vols. 12mo. 

1824.—Saint Ronan’s Well, 3 
vols. 12mo.—Redgauntlet, 3 vols. 
12mo. 

1825.—Tales of the Crusaders ; 
the Betrothed, and the Talisman, 4 
vols. 12mo. 

1826.— Woodstock, 3 vols. 12mo. 

1827.—Chronicles of the Canon. 
gate, First Series, 2 vols. 12mo — 
Life of Napoleon, 9 vols. 8vo. 

1828.—Anne of Geirstein, Third 
Series of the Chronicles of the Ca- 
nongate ; translated under the title 
of Charles the Bold, 3 vols. 12mo.— 
Memoirs of Madame la Rochejaque- 
lin, 1 vol. 8vo.—Letters from Ma- 
lichi Malegrowther on the Public 
Funds, 1 vol. 8vo.—Tales of a 
Grandfather, on the History of Scot- 
land, First Series, 3 vols. 18mo. 

1829.—Tales of a Grandfather, 
on the History of Scotland, Second 
Series, 3 vols. 18mo.—Sermons by 
a Layman, &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 

1830.— The Ayrshire Tragedy, 
1 vol. 8vo.—Tales of a Grandfather, 
Third Series, 3 vols. 8vo. 

1831.—Tales of a Grandfather, 
Fourth Series, 3 vols. 8vo.—Letters 
on Demonology, 1 vol. 8vo.—Last 
Series of the Chronicles of the Ca- 
nongate, 4 vols. 8vo. 

To these may be added about 4 
volumes in prose, comprising bio- 
graphical notices, essays, &c. in- 
serted originally in the Supplement 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica. The 
articles furnished also by Sir Walter 
to the «lifferent Reviews, &c. would 
make up not less than 4 vols. 8vo. ; 
and during the last four years he 
has in a revision of his works, added 
to the amount of 6 vols. 8vo. in 
notes and prefaces. 





